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EDITORIAL NOTE 
NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


This issue of the JoURNAL consti- 
tutes the eleventh in a series of Year- 
book numbers, launched in accord with 
the specific policy of presenting, at 
least once a year, a rather comprehen- 
sive study of some particular aspect 
or problem in the education of Negroes. 
This Yearbook is devoted to a critical 
discussion of the rdle of Negro higher 
education during the war and post-war 
periods. It is the hope that this volume 
will aid particularly those who control 
Negro higher education to define criti- 
cally the réle of Negro higher educa- 
tion in our present war effort and in 
post-war reconstruction, and to present 
suggestions relative to the formula- 
tion of more adequate programs to 
meet the war emergency and post-war 
problems. 

A Yearbook on Negro higher edu- 
cation and the war is particularly 
timely. It has been ten years (1933) 
since the last critical survey of Negro 
higher education was published by the 
JournaL. During this period two im- 
portant national surveys of Negro life 
and one of Negro higher education 
per se have been made. The implica- 
tions of these surveys for Negro higher 
education have not been adequately 
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defined as yet, and this should be done 
if the greatest benefit is to be derived 
from them. Finally, Negro higher edu- 
cation along with other institutions of 
this country are at war. Therefore, it 
is especially desirable that we consider 
critically how best these institutions 
may make their contribution to the 
successful prosecution of the war as 
well as to the even more important 
task of social reconstruction immedi- 
ately following the war. 

The Yearbook is divided into three 
parts. As a means of providing proper 
perspective for an adequate considera- 
tion of Negro education, Part 1 of the 
Yearbook is devoted to a discussion 
of the réle of higher education in gen- 
eral in the war emergency and post- 
war reconstruction. In total war, it is 
expected and required that every as- 
pect of our national life be directed 
to the primary objective of winning the 
war and the peace that will follow. 
This fact is true in education no less 
than in the rest of our national life, 
thereby raising the pressing problem 
as to what tasks our colleges and uni- 
versities can and must perform in the 
periods of war and post-war rehabilita- 
tion. 
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Institutions of higher education in 
general have recognized practically 
without exception that, “for the dura- 
tion” at least, they will be on a war- 
time basis. However, it is not exactly 
clear to them just what being on a 
wartime basis means in all of its ram- 
ifications or what they can do most 
effectively to perform all of the func- 
tions and assume all of the responsi- 
bilities which they should perform and 
assume in helping to win the war and 
the peace. Most of the institutions of 
higher education have reported at- 
tempts to accelerate programs so as to 
graduate students from a year to a 
year and a half earlier. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago has gone so far as to 
take advantage of the emergency to 
establish its general college, awarding 
a bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
present sophomore year. Some colleges 
have announced that they will waive 
high school graduation as an admission 
requirement for certain very bright 
high school students. Although inter- 
collegiate football has not been aban- 
doned, higher institutions in general 
are requiring a fuller participation of 
their student bodies in physical fitness 
programs. Many institutions have set 
up special courses to provide special 
technical training along the lines of 
the ESMDT. A few institutions have 
worked out comprehensive conceptions 
and statements of their overall func- 
tions in the war and post-war effort; 
but the few which have essayed such a 
task find themselves unagreed on cer- 
tain crucial points involving priority 
of aims and appropriateness of 
methods. 

The activities in the field of higher 
education to date have been many and 


varied. But their mere variety and 
number alone, despite the Baltimore 
Conference and the work of the War- 
time Commission of the U. S. Office of 
Education, are sufficient to raise cer- 
tain pertinent questions concerning 
their immediate effectiveness on the 
one hand and their possible future 
consequences on the other. It is the 
purpose of this section of the Yearbook 
to define some of the issues implicit in 
the current efforts of colleges and uni- 
versities “to contribute their bit” to 
the successful prosecution of the war 
and to post-war reconstruction. 

In the first place, it is an open ques- 
tion as to how much we are profiting 
from the experience of higher educa- 
tion during and immediately following 
World War I; and mainly because that 
experience has not been recalled in 
sufficient detail. Thus it is desirable 
to review in some critical detail the 
lessons to be learned, the dangers to be 
avoided and the gains which were 
made during and immediately follow- 
ing the last war, as one of the bases 
of determining what should be done 
now. 

In the second place, as already 
noted, higher institutions have been 
and are making a number of changes 
which they hope will facilitate the war 
effort. It is important not only that we 
know what these changes are but even 
more imperative that the major issues 
implicit in these changes be defined, 
both in terms of their immediate ef- 
fectiveness and future consequences. 

In the third place, higher education 
has shown its willingness to perform 
any service and assume any responsi- 
bility necessary to win the war. The 
Educational Policies Commission of 
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the N.E.A., and the Wartime Commis- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Education 
have published, respectively, A War 
Policy for American Schools and “Gen- 
eral Principles Relating Wartime Ob- 
jectives to Permanent Objectives of 
Education.” These two statements 
purport to give the function of the 
school in general in our present war 
emergency. Even assuming the validity 
of these statements in general, it is de- 
sirable that their implications for 
higher education per se be critically 
evaluated as a basis of specific appli- 
cation. 

In the fourth place, it is clear to 
most educators that the war is likely to 
affect the higher education of women 
to a greater extent and in a more 
drastic manner than any other special 
group. In any major modifications 
such as are likely to occur in this area, 
there are always advantages to be 
gained and dangers to be avoided. It 
would be exceedingly desirable to know 
what these changes are likely to be, 
to what extent they are desirable, and 
what we might do about them now so 
as to derive the greatest advantage 
from them. 

Finally, not only is the war going to 
change the character of the higher edu- 
cation of women, but that of higher 
education in general. It is quite un- 
likely that of the many changes being 
made to meet the war emergency some 
will not become permanent. Moreover, 
certain desirable changes which under 
normal circumstances would require a 
decade or more to effect can and will 
be made overnight during the present 
stress of war preparation. Certain 
changes are going to be desirable and 
certain changes are destined to be in- 


evitable whether they are desirable or 
not. It would seem to be good educa- 
tional statesmanship to evaluate criti- 
cally all of these possible modifications 
now in terms of what appears to be 
their long-range effect upon higher ed- 
ucation in the future—indicating the 
dangers to be avoided and the gains 
which may be achieved. 

Part 2 of the Yearbook—‘Negro 
Higher Education and the War’—is 
the twofold attempt to define as 
critically as possible the réle which 
Negro higher education can and 
should play in our efforts to win the 
war, and to make practical suggestions 
for the more adequate formulation of 
programs to implement our immediate 
war aims and efforts. It should not be 
assumed, however, that the réle played 
by Negro higher education will differ 
in many important respects from that 
performed by higher education in 
general. The main reasons for singling 
out Negro higher education is the fact 
that it does have some special prob- 
lems growing out of the Negro’s ab- 
normal relationship to American life 
in general.’ Negro higher education is 
willing to contribute its bit to the win- 
ning of the war and the peace just as 
higher education in general. It con- 
ceives its function in this effort to be 
the same as that of higher education 
in general, but in many instances 
Negro higher education is debarred 
from making its full contribution be- 
cause of reactionary racial attitudes 
and policies on the part of the Gov- 
ernment and other war agencies. For 
example, despite the fact that some 
several hundred institutions of higher 
education have been given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the Naval En- 
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listed Reserve (V-1) program, not a 
single Negro higher institution has 
been allowed to participate, and even 
in those institutions which accept 
Negro students, no Negro student has 
been allowed to participate in the pro- 
gram, Thus, Negro higher education 
is forced to fight on two fronts—at 
home and abroad, for this example 
could be multiplied manifold. 
Despite all of the nonsense and 
other demoralizing obstructions that 
Negro higher education has to cope 
with because of the Negro’s paradoxi- 
cal relationship to American life, 
Negro colleges and universities are 
going “al! out” to win this war, both 
at home and abroad. For they realize 
that while the millenium will not come 
as a result of this war, yet a victory 
for the United Nations is the only 
hope for a better world in the future. 
In the discussion of the réle of Negro 
higher education in the present war 
emergency it is proposed first to pre- 
sent and discuss some of the funda- 
mental issues raised by World War II 
which define the special réle of Negro 
higher education in the present war ef- 
fort. Second, it is hoped as a further 
definition of the special réle of Negro 
higher education to present a critical 
summary of the experience of Negro 
higher education in World War I— 
indicating the lessons learned, dangers 
to be avoided, and the gains which 
were made. Third, Negro higher edu- 
cation along with higher education in 
general has been and is making numer- 
ous and varied changes to meet the 
needs of the present war emergency. 
There is here presented a critical sum- 
mary of these changes in terms of their 
immediate effectiveness as well as 


long-range consequences. Chapters 
VIII-XI raise the specific question as 
to what Negro higher education can 
and should do to contribute most ef- 
fectively to the war effort; with par- 
ticular reference to the varied general 
types of services to be rendered,—the 
armed service, Government service, 
war industry, and civilian defense. As 
in the case of women in general, it 
is clear that the education of Negro 
women is being radically affected by 
the war emergency. Chapter XII is 
a critical discussion of the new ob- 
jectives of higher education of Negro 
women and some indication of the ad- 
vantages and dangers implicit in the 
change. Finally, it is to be expected 
that Negro higher education is going 
to experience a number of effects, 
many of which will be desirable and 
some inevitable whether desirable or 
not. In many instances, it will be pos- 
sible to effect certain changes during 
the war emergency which would be im- 
possible under normal circumstances. 
Again, it is quite possible that different 
types of Negro higher institutions will 
be affected differently. Privately-sup- 
ported Negro colleges and universities 
will be affected differently in many 
respects from the state-supported in- 
stitutions, which in turn will experi- 
ence a different effect from that of the 
church-related Negro colleges; and 
Negro graduate and _ professional 
schools will present still another cate- 
gory as far as the impact of the war 
is concerned. Thus Chapters XIII- 
XVI are expected to give some indica- 
tion of the effect we may expect from 
the impact of World War II upon 
various types of institutions of Negro 
higher education, with suggestions as 
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to how we might begin now to prepare 
for the cushioning of the effects of this 
inevitable impact. 

Part 3 of the Yearbook is concerned 
with the rdle of Negro higher educa- 
tion in post-war reconstruction. While 
the emphasis here is upon post-war 
reconstruction, it must be borne in 
mind that in order to perform its 
function effectively in the post-war 
period Negro higher education must 
keep that fact in mind as it makes 
current efforts to aid in the immediate 
war effort. 

During the past four or five years, 
three significant national surveys of 
the Negro in American life have been 
made. The American Council on Edu- 
cation has made a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Negro youth in an attempt to 
ascertain what the effect of being a 
Negro in the United States has had 
and is having upon the personality de- 
velopment of Negro youth. The Car- 
negie Corporation has just completed 
a comprehensive study of “The Negro 
in America”—an attempt to define 
the relationship of the American Negro 
to American social life in general and 
to suggest certain remedial measures 
which it is hoped will make more 
wholesome the future relationship of 
the Negro to the American body 
politic. The U. S. Office of Education 
is in the process of completing an ex- 
haustive study of Negro higher edu- 
cation, both from the point of view 
of the place the Negro college and the 
university now hold in the improve- 
ment of Negro life, as well as some in- 
dication of the place it might and 
should hold; and this, from the point 
of view of the present and possible 
future resources of Negro higher edu- 


cation. Chapter XVII presents a 
definition of the place of the Negro 
college and university in Negro life, 
as revealed particularly by Volume 
I of the U. 8S. Office of Education 
Survey of Negro Higher Education; 
and Chapter XVIII evaluates the 
present and immediate future re- 
sources of Negro higher education 
(students, teaching and administra- 
tive personnel, library and other 
equipment, and financial support) as 
revealed particularly in Volume II of 
the survey. 

It is the purpose of Chapters XIX to 
XXII to present a critical statement 
of what special contributions may be 
expected to be made by various types 
of Negro higher institutions. It was 
planned that the several contributors 
here should have access to the previous 
papers in this section as a basis for 
part of their deliberations in de- 
termining what objectives these sev- 
eral types of Negro higher institutions 
should aim at. But this was not pos- 
sible. 

Finally, this section of the Yearbook 
is aimed to be a sort of blue print of 
the course Negro higher education 
should be expected to follow in the 
immediate future during and particu- 
larly following the present emergency. 
It is expected that most of the prob- 
lems implicit in being a Negro in the 
United States will be with us in one 
form or another after the war. We can- 
not afford to repeat the mistakes of 
the last war in believing that all of 
the problems of race relations are go- 
ing to be solved merely because we 
are fighting a war for the preservation 
of democracy. And yet we do have 
reason to hope for a better post-war 
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world. 

The reader is cautioned to remem- 
ber that while this volume was con- 
ceived as a unit, yet it was inevitable 
where so many contributors (who have 
not had opportunity to confer) are in- 
volved that there should be overlap- 
ping of some of the topics and prob- 
ably gaps in the general scope covered. 
It is our belief, however, that there is 
more overlapping than there are gaps. 
Moreover, it is naturally expected that 
in a venture of this magnitude, con- 
siderable variation in treatment will 
obtain. (Obviously each author is re- 
sponsible only for his own contribu- 
tion.) It is the hope, therefore, that 
sufficient unity in attack and coherence 
in presentation have been observed to 
facilitate the reader’s comprehension 


of the volume as a whole. 

Finally, we wish to acknowledge 
our appreciation not only to our con- 
tributors who have taken the time 
from an already over-crowded sched- 
ule to make this volume possible, but 
to several other individuals outside of 
our immediate Editorial Staff who 
have aided materially in the early 
stages of the preparation of this vol- 
ume. In this connection, it is with 
genuine regret that we note that Dr. 
Walton C. John of the U. S. Office of 
Education, who was to have contrib- 
uted a chapter in Part I on “Current 
Adjustments of Colleges and Univer- 
sities to Meet the War Emergency,” 
died before he could complete his 
manuscript. 

Cuas. H. THoMPson 
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Cuapter I 


THE FUNCTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
PRESENT WAR CRISIS 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 


The function of higher education in 
a war crisis already developed is one 
thing. Its function in American society 
in connection with the war problem in 
general is quite another. Although the 
two problems are clearly related, it 
will be more profitable to separate 
them in analysis than to blur an essen- 
tial distinction, 

Now that war has developed there 
should be a clear priority for war needs 
in education as there is, or should be, 
in every branch of national life. There 
are forces and interests in education 
hostile to such “conversion,” however, 
just as there are similar forces in in- 
dustry, in organized labor, in agricul- 
ture, or in bureaucracy of the civilian 
variety. Too frequently words are con- 
cerned with the national emergency 
and the preservation of democracy, 
while minds are busy with budgetary 
arithmetic and the preservation of edu- 
cational vested interests. Colleges and 
universities are governed by inertia 
and tradition to a much larger extent 
than industrial and political life, and 
if we allow for these institutional pe- 
culiarities, the adjustment to war 
needs has been phenomenally rapid. 

There have been three principal 
areas of adjustment: First, in the vari- 
ety of programs of civilian service 
related to the defense effort; second, 
in research and administration, to aid 
the armed forces and defense industry ; 
and third, in the training of men about 
to be inducted into the various 
branches of military service. 


Civilian defense work has probably 
been more prominent in coast areas 
than in the interior. Brooklyn College, 
for instance, shows for the year 
1941-42 a total of 68 civilian defense 
courses, attended by 1,800 residents in 
the community, in such subjects as 
Air Raid Precaution, First Aid— 
standard, advanced and instructors’, 
Map Reading, Nutrition, and Home 
Nursing. The college also serves as a 
Rest Center for the Red Cross and as 
an emergency hospital in case of com- 
munity disaster, and at present a broad 
program of cooperation with the De- 
partment of Hospitals of the City of 
New York in the training of regular 
nurses is in preparation. College in- 
structors have participated on a large 
scale as instructors in the training 
courses for air raid wardens and auxil- 
iary firemen, and we have even made 
provision for special training of fac- 
ulty members with the purpose of 
making them available in turn to civil- 
ian defense authorities. Arrangements 
of this type have probably been im- 
provised in accordance with commu- 
nity needs throughout the country. 
The staff and facilities have usually 
been made available without addi- 
tional budgetary provisions and it is 
questionable whether such services can 
be rendered in the long run on a vol- 
untary basis if normal services are 
not to suffer. 

In connection with research the war 
has abruptly terminated the tradi- 
tional academic attitude which might 
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perhaps be summarized with the 
phrase that institutions and individ- 
uals pursued their own interests and 
aptitudes without regard for the opin- 
ion of others as to their value and sig- 
nificance. For obvious reasons, details 
may not at present be divulged, even 
in the limited area in which they may 
be known, but college faculties have 
been raided by the Government for re- 
search projects ranging as widely as 
the development of a technique for the 
destruction of submarines based upon 
recent research in physics, to the con- 
coction of a varnish to safeguard the 
plastic nose of airplanes from sand- 
scratching in desert fighting. Supple- 
menting the physicists, mathemati- 
cians, engineers, and scientists who 
were drawn into these research pro- 
grams of a technical character, a broad 
stream of economists, sociologists, 
lawyers, psychologists and historians 
has left the campus to assume an al- 
most infinite variety of administrative 
or research assignments in connection 
with war industry, fiscal policies, “in- 
formation” activities and all the other 
emergency functions of the national 
government. 

The popular statement that modern 
wars are won in industrial work shops 
and in scientific laboratories reflects 
the increased significance of colleges 
and universities as a national reservoir 
of trained manpower. The increasing 
use of university men, which came 
with the deepening of our social and 
economic crisis under the Hoover and 
Roosevelt administrations, has now 
found its match in the drafts made by 
the armed forces in the military crisis. 
When the full history of the episode 
is written after the war, it will prob- 
ably give the entire structure of higher 


education an essential underpinning of 
national support in a period in which 
a large variety of other factors are 
likely to be less favorable to the main- 
tenance of established support. The 
current discussion of proposals to limit 
the maximum income of individuals to 
twenty-five thousand dollars is sug- 
gestive of an enduring fiscal trend in 
this direction which will revolutionize 
the financial support of private insti- 
tutions, while the growing percentage 
of the aged in the national population 
as well as the stress on medical care, 
housing and national defense expendi- 
tures, suggests that sharply intensi- 
fied budgetary competition with edu- 
cation will characterize the position of 
public education. The demonstration 
of the military potential of higher edu- 
cation, even in the essentially civilian 
mold in which it has been cast up to 
now, may well serve to offset the bleak 
fiscal picture that is now emerging. 
Most of the activity on the campus 
itself has been devoted to the training 
of men about to be inducted into the 
various branches of military service. 
In so far as it has been planned or 
designed, I think it is not unfair to say 
that the influence in this direction has 
come from the armed forces rather 
than from educational institutions— 
and the influence has been a wholesome 
one. It is difficult to read the proceed- 
ings of the National Conference of 
College and University Presidents held 
in Baltimore, Maryland, February 3-4, 
1942, on the call of the United States 
Office of Education, without admira- 
tion for the balanced and informed 
statements that were made on behalf 
of the armed forces. There were a few 
1 Higher Education and the War, American 


Council on Education Studies, Series I, No. 16, 
February, 1942, XII, 184 pp., ‘Washington, D.C. 
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indications of special needs which 
might be stressed in some specifically 
designed courses, but the main empha- 
sis was placed on broad general train- 
ing. The entire trend was admirably 
summarized in Secretary Stimson’s 
subsequent statement on the subject 
of pre-induction training: 


The War Department hopes that the educa- 
tional activities of the colleges of the coun- 
try will be interrupted as little as possible 
consistent with the Army effort, but it is 
recognized that very serious interruption 
may become more and more necessary as 
time goes on. I want to make it entirely 
clear that higher education in certain gen- 
eral lines and also in certain specific fields 
when seriously undertaken and successfully 
pursued develops qualities which will be a 
definite advantage to any man in the Army 
and will be carefully considered as an im- 
portant factor in determining his qualifica- 
tion for admission to an Officers’ Candidate 
School after he has taken the required basic 
training in the Army. Such education will 
not take the place of other required qualities 
of leadership but the capacities which should 
be produced by such education are elements 
of leadership. 

There are certain definite capacities which 
make a man more valuable as a leader and 
which can be substantially increased by 
proper education in the colleges. They are: 

1. A capacity for clear and accurate ex- 

pression 

2. A capacity for accurate mathematical 

computations on a college mathematics 
level 

3. A basic familiarity with some exact 

science having a direct relationship to 
problems of the Army 

. A capacity to deal realistically with 
maps and charts 

5. A capacity to take care of himself 

physically under all conditions 

6. Good health and hard physical condi- 

tion 

It is further desirable that men coming 
into the Army should understand the history 
of the United States and its institutions. 
Colleges can help in accomplishing this re- 
sult. I am sure that you will understand 
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that by emphasis on certain capacities I do 
not intend to urge the elimination of any 
particular subject which may be properly a 
part of higher education provided it in- 
creases a man’s ability to think clearly, to 
work accurately and to understand better 
the world in which he lives. 

The response in the colleges was not 
always worthy of the challenge that 
came from the Army or Navy, al- 
though the diversity of conditions does 
not permit any sweeping statements. 
The lowering of the age of induction 
and the possibility of further decrease, 
resulted in a panicky reaction to its 
budgetary implications. A number of 
the colleges and universities gave us 
a rather disgraceful exhibition of in- 
stitutional opportunism and profes- 
sional “vested interests,” and the com- 
petitive conditions in American higher 
education accentuated the process. The 
accidents of world politics and of the 
national defense legislation might have 
forced a professional re-examination 
of the substance of college programs, 
but the immediate answer to this chal- 
lenge was not a vigorous rethinking 
of programs as they had developed but 
rather a variety of speed-up programs 
under the catch-all title of “accelera- 
tion.” 

If we really knew just what we were 
trying to achieve in the traditional 
four-year course, the objective of 
“four-years-in-three” might make 
some sense. It is no secret that the tra- 
ditional 30 to 32 credits a year are not 
related to any comprehensive purpose, 
and present anxieties about “accelera- 
tion” frequently appear to be more 
closely related to budgetary pressure 
than to educational vision. The pur- 
pose seems often to be the collection of 
the same amount of fees from the av- 
erage student rather than the achieve- 
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ment of a well-defined pedagogical ob- 
jective. It is true that the objective 
of the speed-up is frequently stated to 
be “to insure the essentials of a liberal 
arts education,” but in practice this 
has almost universally deteriorated 
into a chronological acceleration of the 
old elective arithmetic. One of our 
leading institutions of “higher learn- 
ing” quite cynically doubled its fresh- 
man class—in spite of a great deal of 
language about high standards of ad- 
mission in the past—to offset the losses 
of fees that have developed in its senior 
and graduate classes. Another imitated 
some of the wisdom of early New Deal 
braintrusters by devaluating the aca- 
demic currency to offer the bachelor’s 
degree at the end of the sophomore 
year. This was done in the fond hope 
that it might attract students from 
elsewhere by such competitive prac- 
tice and thus offset the fiscal pressures 
in its graduate school by the sale of 
“bargain baccalaureate diplomas.” 
The plea that such a premium on 
superficiality—the last thing the coun- 
try needs in such times as these—is 
justified by the fact that the bach- 
elor’s degree was awarded at the “end 
of general education” in the middle 
ages, is of course as irrelevant to 
modern needs as a similar statement, 
which would be equally truthful his- 
torically, that the medieval surgeon 
was a barber. In fact, these are steps 
imposed by budgetary need but it is 
not professionally respectable to men- 
tion the budget in this connection. In 
the short run we prefer to gamble on 
the success of our competitive shrewd- 
ness in academic merchandizing, and 
meanwhile embarrassing questions 
about the educational validity of our 
programs are conveniently postponed 
until the public is “ripe for leadership.” 


In some respects, the American col- 
lege system is like a huge factory 
working on blueprints designed long 
ago to meet the needs of an earlier 
generation, although in many institu- 
tions the acceptance of the elective 
system has been so complete that it is 
now fatuous to speak of blueprints 
at all. We serve a community that is 
aware of a change in industry, change 
in government—and above all, of 
change in the international position of 
the type of moral, social and eco- 
nomic philosophy upon which America 
was built. When it comes to education, 
however; that community indulges in 
nostalgic behavior. The characteristic 
response of the majority of our citi- 
zens to a “problem situation”—and 
professional support for the position is 
not lacking—is a plea for a return to 
the way things used to be—to the 
family we used to have, to the church 
we used to have, to the political wis- 
dom we used to have, to the “meta- 
physics” or to the education we used 
to have. Such a position is usually 
confused with “conservatism,” al- 
though it should be obvious that only 
continuous reconstruction in the light 
of emerging needs and knowledge, can 
be genuinely conservative in a period 
that is so deeply characterized by 
rapid and unplanned social change. 

Some of the unplanned by-products 
of “acceleration” were promptly 
brought to the fore in a statement on 
“Personnel Implications of the Na- 
tional Emergency,” issued by the 
American College Personnel Associa- 
tion on February 20, 1942, from which 
I quote a few paragraphs: 


The two major types of program suggested 
for acceleration of the college career are: 

1. Lengthening the college year through 

elimination or shortening of vacations. 
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2. Modifying the courses of study of in- 
dividual students, either by permitting 
superior students to carry one or more 
extra courses per semester, or by ex- 
empting students from basic courses in 
fields in which they possess adequate 
backgrounds. 

Acceleration of the first kind is applicable 
for students of average academic ability 
provided there is year-round financial sup- 
port, no danger of health impairment, and 
provision for careful guidance. Such guid- 
ance must take into account the elimination 
of summer work experiences and the short- 
ened period for normal development. 

On the other hand, acceleration of indi- 
vidual students is possible only for those of 
superior academic ability and superior back- 
ground and experience. If individual stu- 
dents are permitted to carry above average 
course loads and in addition, attend college 
the year around, great care must be taken 
to insure that these students possess, in 
addition to superior academic ability, supe- 
rior physical stamina and emotional sta- 
bility. 

The personnel and guidance officers 
who are more likely to see the “total” 
picture than most other specialists, 
have put their fingers on the crucial 
weakness of the entire program. If 
anything, the criticism could have been 
stated more sharply. We are not only 
handicapping the financially under- 
privileged student but we are also 
overlooking the fact that the time 
spent in summer employment had more 
than purely financial consequences in 
terms of student self-support, but was 
also an important element in the total 
education which a very large percent- 
age of our American undergraduate 
student-body acquired during its col- 
lege years, For many of our students, 
there is a good deal of the Antioch 
Plan in every standard four-year col- 
lege, even if it has not been specifically 
designed to achieve that end. Current 
“acceleration” simply eliminates it, 
and it is not improbable that some of 
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the most effective educational inter- 
action of academic and practical disci- 
pline, has been casually cast aside 
simply because a traditional outlook 
did not perceive the peculiar educa- 
tional significance of the employment 
outside the college’s jurisdiction. A 
sophomore is not only a sophomore by 
any other name, but the “accelersted” 
sophomore without the benefit of the 
contributions to his education which 
in the American tradition are typically 
made by outside activity, may actually 
be an emotionally and physically less 
mature individual than the standard 
sophomore of the traditional four-year 
college who has had the benefit of these 
supplementary experiences. It is—in 
other words—extremely questionable 
whether the colleges would not have 
done a better job for national defense 
by recasting their programs—in sub- 
stance rather than in arithmetic—to 
include as large a percentage of the 
essentials of the college program as the 
period before induction permitted with 
the preservation of the practical, emo- 
tional, and physical advantages which 
resulted from outside activities under 
the usual academic calendar.” 

The armed forces themselves seem 
to point in that direction with their 


2In a report to the Board of Higher Education 

of the City of New York the President of Brooklyn 
College stated: 
“ . . We should not cheapen the degree, but we 
should do everything in our power to tighten up 
procedures, to pull in slack, and in general to 
speed up the normal processes for those who de- 
sire it and for those who are intellectually able 
to stand such a pace. We should carefully avoid 
encouraging superficiality. 

“No significant national or educational purpose 
can possibly be served by conferring bachelor’s de- 
grees upon sophomores, and no institutional ar- 
rangement or rearrangement can possibly ‘acceler- 
ate’ the growth of an adolescent. When all is said 
and done, it should be clear that it is not essen- 
tial to national defense that a soldier have a col- 
lege de irrepective of its educational signifi- 
cance, On the other hand we should do everything 
in our power, and compatible with the quality 
of academic achievement, to give the boys who are 
about to see their educational career interrupted 
by the call of national service, a chance to leave 
the college with a sense of fulfillment and achieve- 
ment rather than an impression of perhaps per- 
manently impaired continuity.”” (March 23, 1942) 
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emphases on the need for the continu- 
ance of college education for the “re- 
serve pool to provide the armed forces 
with a steady flow of educated per- 
sonnel,” enlisting these men in the 
appropriate ENLISTED RESERVE 
CORPS (Army, Navy or Air Force) 
and leave them on “an inactive status 
to continue their education.” The joint 
release of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, issued in May, 1942, even goes 
out of its way to stress that such stu- 
dents and the “teachers in the colleges 
who are necessary for the education of 
these men, may feel assured that they 
are doing the job their country wants 
them to do and are performing their 
full duty in the wa. effort.” The stress 
on the essential service of the men who 
remained in the colleges, became neces- 
sary to offset the effect of open compe- 
tition on the campus between the 
armed forces, and the psychological 
impact of continual naval recruiting 
for volunteers in the face of selective 
service legislation which is definitely 
based on the idea that the govern- 
ment should indicate to its citizens 
where, how, and when they should 
serve. It is not without interest, there- 
fore, that the joint release of the War 
and Navy Departments was signed by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

The war function of higher educa- 
tion is to provide the officer material 
for the armed forces as well as to sup- 
ply a storehouse of scientific, technical 
and administrative skills for the war 
effort in general. The immediate mobi- 
lization of the colleges and universi- 
ties for the present war emergency has 
probably proceeded at least as ade- 
quately as the corresponding mobiliza- 
tion of any other civilian activity. It 
might well be questioned, however, 


whether our normal programs had not 
too frequently overlooked promising 
adjustments to war potentialities sim- 
ply because the problem of modern 
war has never been placed in an ade- 
quate academic setting in view of the 
dominance of characteristically civil- 
ian values. It is impossible to assume 
that war is adequately covered in the 
educational facilities of the armed 
forces themselves. Annapolis and West 
Point are undergraduate institutions 
without the appropriate facilities for 
graduate specialization which would 
make the professional training for 
military life qualitatively comparable 
to the standards of civilian professions 
—and modern war is so “total” in 
character that almost any academic 
discipline has significant “war” as- 
pects. It is, for instance, characteristic 
of the present situation that many of 
the ingenious German university adap- 
tations to war needs and purposes, 
were first studied in the civilian aca- 
demic departments of American col- 
leges and universities—usually in a 
hit-or-miss fashion that depended al- 
most entirely on the accidental inter- 
ests and aptitudes of individual pro- 
fessors. These academic resources have 
now been mobilized in a variety of 
ways, but the long-run moral would 
seem to be that apparatus should be 
designed to channel a continuous co- 
operation between higher education 
and the armed forces. To take a few 
random examples: War economy in 
all its ramifications, psychological 
warfare, personnel techniques in the 
armed forces, physiological aspects of 
aviation, and geographical skills up to 
and including map-making and map- 
reading, should be systematically de- 
veloped and extended under the aus- 
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pices of an academic equivalent to the 
general staffs of the armed forces. 
Projects of this sort should be con- 
stantly re-scrutinized in the light of 
emerging problems and foreign data, 
much of which are available in publi- 
cations that can be consulted in any 
research library. 

It may be a reflection on the Army 
that the teaching of German was in- 
troduced at West Point only after the 
present war had begun, but it is also 
a reflection on the civilian climate of 
opinion of academic life that proposals 
to coordinate and activate research on 
the war aspects of ordinary academic 
activities were typically resented as 
“warmongering” or “academic mili- 
tarism’”—when published _bibliogra- 
phies of German activities in this field 
made it crystal-clear that academic 
laissez-faire in these areas was respon- 
sible for a crucial comparative weak- 
ness in our national position. These 
things are likely to remain a factor in 
world politics after this war is over— 
and the implications of “total war” in 
the academic field point unhesitatingly 
in the direction of over-all coordina- 
tion of the resources of our colleges 
and universities. The technical, philo- 
sophical, and linguistic skills and tools 
are available, but the blueprints for co- 
ordinated activity are not likely to 
emerge from the traditional attitudes 
towards research. Just as research in 
tank design is likely to be unprofitable 
in peacetime, unless subsidized from a 
defense budget, so the war aspects of 
academic research and instruction are 
likely to be weak in student enrollment 
and publication support in times of 
peace unless they are systematically 
cultivated as part of a national de- 
fense-related plan for research. This 





would seem to be the long-run lesson 
to be learned from our present activi- 
ties and the lack of foresight and pre- 
paredness which has characterized the 
immediate past.® 

A final consideration points to the 
accentuation of a weakness that has 
developed ever since Eliot introduced 
the elective system at Harvard. It was 
difficult to design a modern core for 
the undergraduate curriculum as a 
substitute for the classical one, because 
as long as the classical curriculum 
dominated the field, the faculty did 
not include a large number of repre- 
sentatives of subjects that would have 
been favored in the new order of 
things. Eliot chose the slogan of free- 
dom as the battle cry for his campaign 
against the old curriculum. It was 
probably good strategy, but now that 
the elective “system” has freed us from 
the domination by the old vested inter- 
ests, the moral obligation to search for 
a defensible modern core curriculum 
still remains. The defense needs have 
drawn the need into sharp focus. 

The Army has complained that the 
college inductee “has not shown the 
traits of self-discipline to the same 
extent as the soldier of high-school and 
grammar school level has shown 
them,’ or that the colleges have “tra- 
ditionally announced that one of the 
main purposes is to train leaders,” but 
“such training in leadership as college 
men have secured on the campus has 
been extracurricular, informal, one 


might say, accidental.’® 


8The Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton, N.J., has done pioneer work in this field. See, 
for instance, War and the Oolleges by Alfred 
Vagts, American Military Institute, Professional 
Series, Document No. 4, Washington, , 1940, 

* Colonel B. W. Venable, Proceedings, Conference 
on Pre-Induction af Ci Training (February 
20-22, '42, University of Chicago, 1942, p, 24). 

5 Brigadier-General Rose, in an address before 
the American College Personnel Association at San 
Francisco, New York Times, February 19, 1942. 
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It may be objected that leadership 
and discipline in an educational insti- 
tution are quite distinct from leader- 
ship and discipline in any army where 
the spirit of “theirs not to reason why” 
often prevails. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, the discipline of free men rests 
on shared purpose, and any one at all 
familiar with army discussions of 
morale as related to discipline, knows 
iat shared purpose is the core of the 
matter. 

What is the contribution of our 
higher education to the clarification of 
and the dedication to national pur- 
pose? If democracy is rooted in shared 
ralues and in a capacity for team- 
work, what do our colleges and uni- 
versities contribute to these roots? Or 
is it our contribution to insist that 
these things should be left to drift in 
a world in which our adversaries in 
world politics are making intelligent 
and deliberate efforts to channel the 
enthusiasm of their youth—and often 
ours—toward the achievement of to- 
talitarian ends? 

While Goebbels sets “masses of men 
on the march, to organize hate and 
suspicion with ice-cold calculation” 
and his chief calls for “a youth be- 
fore which the world will shrink,” can 
American education be secure in drift 
and passivity? Isn’t it true that the 
present academic curriculum with its 
passion for objectivity and specializa- 
tion, has become almost meaningless 
from the standpoint of the classical 
liberal arts ideal which was concerned 
with the “enduring values of life’? 
How many members of our average 
faculty—and how many courses in the 
average libera] arts curriculum—are 
concerned with the “enduring values of 


life’? If an earlier generation could 
with some justification maintain that 
the church, the local community, and 
the family saw to these things, how 
realistic is it to make the same lazy 
retort today? 

We have allowed the basic values 
of our civilization to become verbal 
ornaments of exhortatory or patriotic 
rhetoric. They are not examined seri- 
ously by the best minds on the cam- 
pus. They are not deemed worthy of 
serious exposition in the curriculum. 
In a subtle but pervasive manner they 
are ridiculed as oratorical opium for 
the thoughtless, or even denounced as 
subjective obstacles to a truly scien- 
tific study of human behavior. The 
stubborn fact remains that the most 
obvious revelation of objective social 
inquiry is the primacy of value judg- 
ments and value motivation, and the 
very passion for objectivity is itself 
motivated by the value of truth. What- 
ever the “best minds” in Washington 
may say, men do not go to war to 
secure a quart of milk for the common 
man throughout the world. Even a cen- 
tury of materialism and economism 
cannot blur the obvious fact that men 
go to war because of outraged pride 
or a sense of justice. 

Civilization is not a synonym for the 
standard of living. Men do not give 
their lives for social security or for 
improvements in plumbing. Material 
progress tends to blunt the edge of 
ideals like freedom, love, and justice, 
but the challenge to our national sur- 
vival draws the fundamentals back 
into focus. Love, for instance, is a term 
that needs re-vitalization by continu- 
ous restatement. There is nothing 
mushy or rhetorical about love or just- 
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ice as ethical ideals. They have steel 
in them. There is love in the surgeon 
and there is love in the man who deals 
with the insane. Love—as MacLeish 
has said—does not come by common 
blood or by words. It comes from com- 
mon dangers endured, like the new 
morale in Britain that is based upon 
shared sacrifices rather than upon ma- 
terial comforts. Every generation 
writes its own history and finds its own 
road to Damascus. A civilization is 
characterized by the values it pursues 
—not only the values it talks about, 
but the values it works at. To restore 
the cutting edge of the values by which 
we live is the first step in moral re- 
armament. 

Every society has the type of youth 
it deserves. It should not be a monop- 
oly of totalitarianism to cultivate its 
youth, to organize its programs to 
build it systematically into adult re- 
sponsibility. The totalitarians wish 
youth to serve their ends and they de- 
sign their programs accordingly. We 
wish our young men and young women 
to grow up in dedication to our values 
and, in a rapidly changing world, we 
will certainly not achieve that purpose 
unless we deliberately set out to plan 
our program accordingly. The need 
for a systematic approach is as great 
here as anywhere. Planful and pur- 
posive design is all the more difficult 
in this area because we are inclined 
to apply design to economics and tech- 
nology but not to moral problems, 

Democracy is rooted in shared val- 
ues and in a capacity for teamwork. 
In the past we could take it for granted 
that agencies such as the church and 
the family would make an effective 
contribution toward the development 
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of these objectives. A curriculum that 
is the result of faculty and depart- 
mental laissez-faire is not likely to 
develop them accidentally. 

We cannot hope to meet a deter- 
mined bid for totalitarianism of any 
hue with a spurious neutrality con- 
cerning the basic values of our own 
culture. If leadership is our prime as- 
signment—and so the armed forces tell 
us—then a purely intellectualist pro- 
gram indifferent to the values of free 
and democratic society will easily de- 
teriorate into a program subversive of 
those values. Stamina in the face of 
adversity—and what else does the 
word morale mean?—cannot be built 
upon neutrality towards the very 
things for which we are prepared to 
face the adversity. If the values of our 
culture are worth fighting and dying 
for, then they are worth explicit analy- 
sis and instruction. If a man’s values 
are the core of his morale, then the 
cultivation of the values of college and 
university students should be the pri- 
mary defense function of American 
colleges and universities. Such a pro- 
gram would simply restore the colleges 
under the impact of the war to their 
essential functions in a free society. If 
it were well done in peacetime, we 
would not have to worry about our 
special responsibilities in times of war. 

Finally, I would like to add “for 
the record”—my space does not per- 
mit elaboration—that the preparation 
of public opinion for the study and 
discussion of post-war reconstruction, 
is an essential war function of colleges 
and universities. “Those who can win 
a war well,” wrote Mr. Churchill in 
the armistice between World War I 
and II, “can rarely make a good peace, 
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and those who could make a good 
peace would never have won the war.’ 

A spurious type of so-called realism 
may describe post-war planning as 
“solemn guff by academic thinkers on 
how to cook your rabbit before catch- 
ing it,” but the sober facts are stated 
by Mr. Churchill. It is not very useful 
to promulgate blueprints for Utopia 
but it is the very essence of realism to 
have some idea—even if most gener- 
ally stated—of the general direction 
in which we are to move if and when 
the path becomes clear. The reception 
by practical statesmen of the spade- 
work done by agencies like the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
the Peace’ proves conclusively that in 
the fluid state of world affairs today 
and tomorrow, the scholar and the spe- 
cialist may play a constructive rdéle 
in the application of special insight 
and creative imagination to the prob- 


6W. Churchill, My Early Life, p. 346. 

™For the Preliminary Report (Nov. 1940) and 
the Second Report—the Transitional Period, cf. 
International Conciliation, April 1941 and April 
1942, 
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lems of reconstruction. 

Twenty-five years ago the lack of 
preparation in this area was one of 
the leading causes of the disheartening 
lapse into “normalcy” after the armis- 
tice. If we have lent our resources so 
effectively to increase the national war 
potential, we may not fail to make 
reason and scholarship relevant in the 
momentous task of insuring the sta- 
bility of the peace settlement. 

The time to do the spadework is 
now. Once hostilities cease, the post~ 
war world will be improvised on the 
basis of public opinion and the docu- 
mentation that is available at the 
time. These things are made more com- 
pelling than ever by the increasing 
awareness of the psychological fact 
that the clarification of our peace aims 
is itself one of the most effective meth- 
ods of strengthening our hand inside 
occupied Europe and Asia. Winning 
the war and winning the peace are in- 
extricably interwoven—and our re- 
sponsibility is as great in the one as in 
the other. 
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Cuapter II 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
TO THE WAR PROGRAM* 


Ernest H. WILKINS 


There are at least 23 ways, as fol- 
lows, in which a college may well con- 
sider participating in the war effort: 


1. 


10. 


11. 


The maintenance of normal cur- 
ricular and extracurricular oppor- 
tunities, including discussion of 
the background of the war and of 
the issues involved; 


. The recommendation of certain 


existing courses as having pre- 
military importance; 


. The modification of the content of 


certain existing courses; 


. The introduction of some new and 


specialized courses; 


. The offering of a pre-military ma- 


jor; 


. Cooperation with the Navy in the 


V-1 program; 


. The maintenance of an R.O.T.C. 


unit, if already established; 


. The introduction of a general pre- 


military training course, for men 
in non-R.O.T.C. institutions and 
for non-R.O.T.C. men in R.O.T.C. 
institutions; 


. The maintenance of a Civilian 


Pilot Training Program, if feasi- 
ble; 

The offering of technical courses 
to persons other than college stu- 
dents; 

The giving of physical examina- 
tions to men students, with such 





* EDITORIAL Notre: When President Wilkins 
was invited to make a contribution to the Year- 
book he informed us that he was already making 
a contribution on a similar subject to the Univer- 
sity Administration Quarterly and suggested that 
the editors of that publication might allow us to 
use the same article. This the editors did and we 
acknowledge their cooperation with thanks. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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corrective recommendations as 
may be appropriate; 

The speeding up of the whole pro- 
gram, without lessening require- 
ments; 

The encouragement of voluntary 
Red Cross courses; 

The encouragement of participa- 
tion in appropriate forms of auxil- 
iary work; 

The sponsorship of sale of defense 
stamps and bonds; 

The development of gardening 
projects under college auspices; 
The occasional official and large 
scale entertainment of men from 
near-by camps; 

The provision of voluntary train- 
ing in the field of civilian defense, 
either by the college alone or in 
cooperation with the college com- 
munity ; 

The provision of information and 
help with regard to the Selective 
Service System and with regard to 
enlistment; 

The making of various adjust- 
ments, academic and financial, for 
men entering the service; 

The maintenance of the most ex- 
tensive and frequent contact pos- 
sible, through personal corre- 
spondence and otherwise, with all 
graduates and former students 
who have entered military service; 
The provision of space for the pro- 
tective storage of books or other 
valuable objects from coastal in- 
stitutions; and 
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23. The maintenance of a directing 
council or committee for the co- 
ordination and general guidance of 
the foregoing activities. 

Comments as to several of these ac- 

tivities follow. 

(1) The maintenance of normal 
curricular and extracurricular 
opportunities, including discus- 
sion of the background of the 
war and of the issues involved. 

My strong convictions on this point 

are summarized in the following sen- 

tences, quoted in a paper referred to 

below, under (8): 


The normal liberal arts experience tends to 
develop general intelligence and resourceful- 
ness: and men in military service need the 
utmost possible development of their general 
intelligence and resourcefulness. The normal 
liberal arts experience tends to furnish the 
mind with strong, varied, and worthy inter- 
ests: and the morale of a well-stocked mind 
is likely to be far superior to that of an 
ill-stocked mind. The normal liberal arts 
experience, curricular and extracurricular, 
tends to develop whatever powers of leader- 
ship a man may have: and we greatly need 
in the military services men whose powers 
of leadership, after the essential discipline 
of the specifically military training, may be 
used to advantage within whatever range 
of authority they may attain. 

(2) The recommendation of certain 
existing courses as having pre- 
military importance. 

Practically all courses in mathe- 

matics, physics, chemistry, and geog- 
raphy have such importance: so also 
many courses in other natural sci- 
ences; most courses in physical educa- 
tion; the most advanced language 
courses; and certain other courses in 
widely varied fields, as for instance 
accounting and personnel procedures. 

(3) The modification of the content 
of certain existing courses. 

There are obviously many courses, 
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chiefly in the fields just named, in 
which the use of military material or 
the introduction of problems related 
to military activities may be appro- 
priate. 

(4) The introduction of some new 
and specialized courses. 

Many institutions have introduced 
such courses—new to the institution 
concerned, though often already of- 
fered in certain large colleges, univer- 
sities, or technical schools. The courses 
most frequently listed as “new” 
courses in this sense are in such 
fields as navigation, electronics, bal- 
listics, cartography, military history, 
typewriting, photography, camouflage, 
cryptography, and unfamiliar lan- 
guages. A detailed list of such courses 
appears in the paper by A. L. H. 
Rubin, “A Review of Pre-induction 
Military Training in the United 
States,” in the publication referred to 
below, under (8). 

(5) The offering of a pre-military 

major. 

For those men who will presumably 
be able before induction to complete 
a full college curriculum, selected 
courses of the types indicated in (2), 
(3), and (4) might well be recognized 
as constituting a major in the regular 
college sense. The work usually done 
by a major adviser might be done in 
this case either by an administrative 
officer or by some other man especially 
assigned to such work. 

(8) The introduction of a general 
pre-military training course, for 
men in non-R.O.T.C. institu- 
tions and for non-R.O.T.C. men 
in R.O.T.C. institutions. 

This problem is discussed specifi- 
cally in my paper on “The Problem of 
Pre-induction Military Training in the 
Liberal Arts College” printed in the 
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Proceedings of the Conference on Pre- 
induction Military Training, published 
in March, 1942, by the Institute of 
Military Studies at the University of 
Chicago. Anyone wishing to study this 
particular problem should examine all 
the addresses printed in these Proceed- 
ings. The War Department and the 
Army up to date have shown no en- 
thusiasm for pre-induction military 
training. A statement released by Sec- 
retary Stimson on March 19, 1942, 
contains the following passage: 


The Army has been unable to accede to the 
request, for the use of Army materiel and 
personnel in pre-induction training (over 
and beyond the present R.O.T.C. training) 
made by numerous public and private insti- 
tutions and agencies. The utilization of such 
offers by the Army would draw too heavily 
on our already too limited supply of teach- 
ing personnel in the Army. Such personnel 
must be reserved for post-induction training, 
where its work will more directly and effi- 
ciently produce the needed results. 

This being the situation, the War De- 
partment believes that only where it is pos- 
sible for an educational institution to obtain 
properly qualified teachers, fully familiar 
with Army regulations, manuals of arms 
and practice, and where these teachers can 
bring about serious continued effort under 
conditions of strict discipline will the time 
devoted to such education be well spent. 
If these conditions are met there are definite 
advantages in early training along these 
lines. 

Unless carried out in this way, it is be- 
lieved that preinduction training of a specific 
military character is worse than useless. Nor 
should such ineffective training be necessary 
in order to persuade the student that he 
is in fact preparing himself to be of value 
to his country in the Army if his other 
efforts are whole-heartedly devoted toward 
increasing those capacities to which I have 
referred above. 


Despite the negative and cautionary 
character of this statement, I person- 
ally believe that with reasonable safe- 
guards of the character indicated such 


training may be of great value. 

A statement similar to that of Sec- 
retary Stimson but much less negative 
in character has been issued by Mr. 
J. L. McCloy, Assistant Secretary of 
War. 

(10) The offering of technical 
courses to persons other than 
college students. 

At the request of the Army and 
Navy the United States Office of Edu- 
cation has enrolled about 100,000 high 
school graduates in pre-training for 
work as radio technicians; and such 
work is being carried on for the Gov- 
ernment by many colleges. The en- 
rollees are not college students, but 
men and women from the college com- 
munity or surrounding communities. 
Costs are borne by the Government. 
The following description of a free 
course offered on this basis is doubt- 
less typical: 

Extension Course P-1 

Radio Technology 

M.W.F. evenings 

No College credit 

The first semester of a two-semester 
course for High School graduates not regis- 
tered in the College. Electrical principles 
consistituting the foundation of Radio and 
other types of electrical communication. In- 
cludes laboratory work. Prerequisites: Two 
years of High School mathematics; one year 
of High School physics or ability to pass a 
qualifying examination over those portions 
of the subject dealing with electricity and 
sound. 

(12) The speeding up of the whole 
program, without lessening re- 
quirements. 

A great many liberal arts colleges 
have adopted some type of accelerated 
program, as a result of which a student 
attending college continuously from 
entrance to graduation can complete 
the course in three years or somewhat 
less. Some institutions already main- 
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taining summer sessions have in- 
creased the length of such sessions; 
other institutions have introduced 
summer sessions. The two most typical 
forms of the accelerated program ap- 
pear to be the quarter system and the 
three-term system, each term being of 
about sixteen weeks in length. In most 
cases the student is free to decide 
whether he shall or shall not follow 
the accelerated program: in a few 
cases he must do so. The financial 
problems involved are difficult: obvi- 
ously the addition of an extra session 
does not increase the amount of in- 
come from endowment received in a 
given year; and the income from stu- 
dent fees is not likely to be as large in 
the summer as in other portions of the 
year. Practice varies as to the com- 
pensation of faculty members and 
other staff members for summer work. 
It may well be that many liberal arts 
colleges will find it desirable for the 
summer of 1943 to advise those of 
their students who wish to study dur- 
ing that summer to attend the summer 
session of some other institution. Co- 
operative experimentation in this field 
might well be undertaken. 

(13) The encouragement of volun- 

tary Red Cross courses. 

The courses of this nature offered 
this spring in Oberlin—and the pro- 
gram is doubtless similar elsewhere— 
are as follows: Standard First-Aid, 
Life Saving and Waterfront Safety, 
Instructors Course in Life Saving and 
Waterfront Safety, Home Nursing, 
Course for Nurses’ Aides, Auto Me- 
chanics. 

(15) The sponsorship of sale of de- 

fense stamps and bonds. 

The principle of payroll deduction 
for the purchase of defense bonds will 





presumably be in operation before this 
article is printed. For the benefit of 
students the college treasurer may well 
keep defense stamps on sale; and the 
encouragement of the purchase of such 
stamps may well be one of the func- 
tions of a student organization. 

(16) The development of gardening 
projects under college aus- 
pices. 

Such projects may include members 
of both college staff and student body. 
In some cases other members of the 
college community may well be in- 
cluded. 

(17) The occasional official and 
large scale entertainment of 
men from near-by camps. 

The conditions of such entertain- 
ment depend largely on the nearness of 
the camps to the college, and would 
vary greatly from college to college. 
A sample invitation reads thus: 


On behalf of the faculty and students of 
Oberlin College we extend to you personally 
and to the officers and men under your 
command up to the number of one hundred 
a cordial invitation to spend the afternoon 
and evening of Saturday, April 25, in Ober- 
lin. 

During the afternoon there will be a track 
meet to watch; there will be opportunity 
for your men to join our students in base- 
ball, tennis, and golf; or in bowling, bil- 
liards, bridge, or shuffleboard. If any of you 
would like to visit any of our Science 
Laboratories or our Library or our Art 
Museum, we should be glad to arrange for 
such visits. 

You would all be the guests of Oberlin 
College for dinner, the men being distributed 
through our various dining halls, in which 
men and women eat together. 

In the evening there will be a dance; 
also square dancing and roller skating; 
indoor games will be available as in the 
afternoon; and our Dramatic Association 
is giving a performance of Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (beginning at 
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eight o’clock), tickets to which we should 
be glad to provide for any of your com- 
mand who might like to attend. 

We hope very much indeed that the 
exigencies of the military program will allow 
you to consider this invitation; and that it 
may prove possible for you to accept it. 


(20) The making of various adjust- 
ments, academic and financial, 
for men entering the service. 

The question as to whether men en- 
tering military service just prior to the 
time when they would normally have 
received degrees should or should not 
be granted their degrees is a question 
to be answered with a combination of 
concern for the morale of the men and 
concern for the maintenance of educa- 
tional standards. It would seem rea- 
sonable that if a man has completed 
the equivalent of seven-eighths of the 
college course with a satisfactory rec- 
ord and is thereafter called for mili- 
tary service the degree should be 
awarded to him—preferably in absen- 
tia—at the time of the next regular 
award of degrees. Tuition fees paid by 
men leaving in the course of a semester 
or quarter should be refunded if the 
men leave as a result of a summons 
to military service. Interest on loans 
may well be foregone for the duration. 

(21) The maintenance of the most 
extensive and frequent contact 
possible, through personal cor- 
respondence and _ otherwise, 
with all graduates and former 
students who have entered 
military service. 

This matter is treated in some de- 
tail in an article of mine entitled, 
“Ways of Keeping in Touch with Col- 
lege Men in Military Service,” pub- 
lished in School and Society for March 
28, 1942. A surprisingly large number 
of types of communication are pos- 


sible. Personal letters are the best of 
all. The main point is that every col- 
lege man in service should feel con- 
stantly that his college is behind him, 
is concerned for his well being, and is 
grateful to him. Oberlin’s extensive ex- 
perience in this field proves beyond 
any possible doubt that the men who 
receive such communications appre- 
ciate them very greatly. 

(22) The provision of space for the 
protective storage of books or 
other valuable objects from 
coastal institutions. 

There are at least three types of 
refugees: persons, books, and works of 
art. In so far as inland institutions 
may be asked to provide protective 
storage for books and works of art 
they should certainly make every 
effort to do so. 

(23) The maintenance of a direct- 
ing council or committee for 
the coordination and general 
guidance of the foregoing ac- 
tivities. 

The number of possible activities is 
so great that some special administra- 
tive coordination and direction would 
seem to be called for. Any coordinat- 
ing and directing body should be small 
but representative, and should include 
representatives from faculty, non- 
teaching employees, and student body. 
If the work is sufficiently extensive 
there would be place also for an execu- 
tive on full time or part time, on salary 
or as volunteer, whose administrative 
responsibility should be to the presi- 
dent of the college. 

The foregoing list is doubtless in- 
complete: the writer would welcome 
suggested additions. 


(Reprinted from The University Administra- 
tion Quarterly, Spring 1942) 








Cuapter III 


THE WAR AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Miuprep H. McAFEeEe 


Fifty years from now a candidate 
for a Ph.D. may well submit as a 
thesis subject a careful study of the 
way in which the war affected the 
higher education of women during the 
first six months of American partici- 
pation. He will have vast quantities 
of primary sources: files of the United 
States Office of Education, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, the 
American Council on Education, find- 
ings of the National Committee on 
Women in College and Defense, re- 
ports of the women’s committee for the 
National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel, reports of the 
various conferences convened by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the 
minutes and resolutions of the Balti- 
more meeting of college administrators 
in January, 1942, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the women’s col- 
leges of the Eastern states, the regional 
and national meetings of deans of 
women, the annual reports of college 
presidents summarizing the reports of 
countless campus defense committees 
over the length and breadth of the 
land. These materials are available 
even now, but this article makes no 
claim to being an authoritative his- 
toric analysis of a period of great con- 
fusion. It is rather an impressionistic 
statement of certain developments in 
the higher education of women observ- 
able by anyone watching the inner 
workings of a college. 


Cotieces Lose THEIR ISOLATION 


The war has made further inroads 
on the already disintegrating barrier 


between town and gown. There may 
have been a period in which women’s 
colleges cloistered their students and 
kept them away from distractions in 
their environment. In more recent 
years distractions have been numerous 
but they have frequently come from 
other colleges rather than from the 
local neighborhood. Even among fac- 
ulty members there is too often a sense 
of strangeness among the non-college 
townspeople. It will be rarer during 
and after this war. 

The physical proximity of campus 
and village or city or township has 
made it normal for A.R.P. activities 
to merge the two. The faculty member 
of traditional dignity has lost his rep- 
utation for remoteness in the wardens’ 
training course, and if he went on to 
victimize a neighbor in the First Aid 
course there are no further illusions 
about him. Student crews, summoned 
to offer ambulance assistance in the 
town black-out, are more town con- 
scious than their predecessors, and 
when they have made hundreds of 
sandwiches in the canteen cookery 
course with the wife of this or that 
leading citizen, the town becomes a 
friendly spot, the home of friends, not 
a mere accessory to the college. 

Community chest drives, scrap cam- 
paigns, sale of war bonds, sugar ra- 
tioning where the school registered the 
college, gas rationing, all the neigh- 
borly experiences of war-imposed lim- 
itation are shared by the college and 
town alike, and it is proving increas- 
ingly interesting to discover the com- 
mon bonds of mutual interest between 
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the academic and non-academic world. 

On a larger scale the war has 
brought colleges into identity with the 
wider community of the nation. War 
affects every aspect of the institutional 
life of colleges as of all other social 
institutions. The government calls for 
defense workers, and college cooks, 
maids, groundsmen are hard to find! 
Men are drafted and the college can 
buy no paint; college buildings lose 
some of their pristine trimness. Fac- 
ulty members in colleges are drawn 
into government service—not in the 
proportions characteristic of the large 
universities, but in numbers large 
enough to cause problems! 

The war tax demands cause col- 
legiate nightmares lest the urgency of 
the present need lead to a repudiation 
of the long-established tradition of the 
tax-exempt status of colleges. The 
town and nation have shown signs of 
cutting the gown to fit the cloth in- 
stead of weaving more cloth. 

All this is a way of saying that col- 
leges for women, as for men, are estab- 
lished as sensitive agencies responsive 
to national crises. Let the good neigh- 
bor policy have the headlines and 
Spanish departments the length and 
breadth of the land flourish as the 
green bay tree. Let the demand for 
technical experts grow and the physics 
department grows sixty per cent in one 
year. We of the colleges remember the 
day after “Pearl Harbor,” marked as 
it was by the dramatic demonstration 
of the eagerness of students to under- 
stand and to participate in the nation’s 
task. Units of officers, of men from 
neighboring camps, fiances assigned 
dangerous responsibilities, husbands 
called to active service—these make 
war seem near, crowding into aca- 


demic life over and through the crum- 
pling fragments of any barrier which 
was ever between town and govern- 
ment. 


War ACCELERATES INSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGE 


With the world crowding into any 
remnant of cloisters which used to 
house higher education of women, 
heretical developments have occurred 
peacefully and with cordial accept- 
ance. Fuel oil is scarce and so several 
colleges introduced long winter holi- 
days to save heat. In planning for that 
utilitarian end it became evident that 
nobody really likes a semester broken 
by a long Christmas vacation. It may 
be that the war form may become the 
normal one. Summer vacations become 
unpopular luxuries and summer “field 
work” in the social sciences becomes 
a matter of course to students. 

Summer institutes on college cam- 
puses began to flourish long before the 
war. They are augmented in this sum- 
mer of 1942 by a variety of special 
war courses, An interesting aspect of 
these courses is the tendency to include 
in them graduates as well as under- 
graduates and, on women’s college 
campuses, to include men as well as 
women. The subjects range from 
engineering, accounting, secretarial 
courses to an institute for Family and 
Child Care Services in War Time. 
Whether colleges have used their facil- 
ities for summer courses under the 
Engineering, Science and Manage- 
ment Defense Training Program or 
whether they welcomed conference 
groups under auspices of non-college 
organizations, few American colleges 
have stood completely idle during the 
first war summer. When they have 
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done so, they have encouraged their 
students to work at something and 
have usually decided against any or- 
ganized summer session because they 
have found their students so thor- 
oughly engaged elsewhere. The addi- 
tion of specialized summer work, the 
drastic revision of the year’s schedule, 
these are evidences of the war-will- 
ingness of established institutions to 
modify themselves for the sake of en- 
hanced usefulness.’ 

Except for those institutions con- 
nected with universities, women’s col- 
leges seem to have done comparatively 
little about “acceleration,” 1942’s edu- 
cational shibboleth. Their students 
have gone in large numbers to summer 
school, but students and faculty alike 
have seemed to demur at driving too 
fast toward an accelerated degree. In- 
dividuals who can profit by it are en- 
couraged to move on, but there has 
seemed to be no wide-spread effort to 
hurry girls along en masse. Mr. Guy 
Snavely, Executive Secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges, has 
been quoted as saying that 90 per cent 
of the colleges and universities in the 
United States have adopted acceler- 
ated programs. The women’s colleges 
which have not done so are in the 
minority for the obvious reason that 
there has not been the draft as reason 
for rushing girls through college before 
age twenty-one. Even the women in 
coeducational institutions have been 
slower than their brothers to take ad- 
vantage of the accelerated course. 

Colleges have, however, moved 

1An interesting and detailed statement of the 
summer activities on women’s college campuses 
fea Ae Sacha Meant oa 
Women. The whole Journal might well be required 
reading for that graduate student of 1992 to whom 


reference was made in the first paragraph of this 
article, 
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faster under the impetus of war than 
some people could have believed pos- 
sible. It often takes faculties months 
to approve new courses. With war de- 
mands curricula have been augmented 
with surprising speed: electronics, bac- 
teriology, cryptanalysis, and mechan- 
ics, public administration for civil 
service examinations, these have sud- 
denly become almost essential in lib- 
eral arts curricula. 

One rumor has come from a very 
reputable institution to the effect that 
a group of students were working on 
an extra-curricular confidential proj- 
ect for a government agency. The 
president is said to have said that the 
project could not be described but was 
absorbing large amounts of student 
time, and the faculty was asked to 
approve the work for academic credit. 
Pre-war presidents sometimes asked 
the impossible, but the most daring 
hardly ventured to ask their faculty 
colleagues to sign blank checks for 
academic credit! The amazing part of 
this story is that the faculty is said to 
have granted the presidential request. 
The mere existence of the rumor is a 
sign of a time of academic heresy. 

The war impetus is giving encour- 
agement to immediately useful courses 
which raise the vocational boogie-man. 
In the fear that they are threatening 
the existence of the humanities they 
are viewed with alarm in many quar- 
ters. Most of the strictly utilitarian 
innovations seem, to date, to be non- 
academic in nature but they are en- 
grossing the time and attention of 
enough students to lead to consider- 
able discussion about the wisdom of 
accepting them for credit. One well- 
established college of liberal arts has 
already added a minor in physical 
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education for teachers, a nurse’s train- 
ing course leading to the B.S., and 
twelve hours in stenography and typ- 
ing and office practice creditable to- 
ward the A.B. 

It will be interesting to watch de- 
velopments in the fieid of examination 
procedures. The “College Board col- 
leges” plunged into the vast unknown 
this year, dropping the established 
June comprehensive examinations in 
favor of the objective type achieve- 
ment tests in the April series, The 
men began this particular heresy. Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton announced 
after “Pearl Harbor” that in the in- 
terests of selecting freshmen for June 
admission those three universities 
would accept April tests for admission 
purposes. Disconcerted by the re- 
sultant distortion in scoring signifi- 
cance, the women’s colleges which send 
the most candidates agreed to follow 
suit and the Board subsequently voted 
not to offer the June comprehensive 
examinations. Within the year, boards 
of admission have expressed such re- 
gret over omitting all essay type 
questions that a short one has been 
re-instated for future reference, but 
the drastic modification of the tradi- 
tional examination form raises inter- 
esting questions about educational 
methods of college selection. Indeed, 
there are those who see more far- 
reaching consequences than the mere 
use of new criteria for entrance. Will 
reduction or eventual omission of 
long comprehensive examinations alter 
teaching methods in preparatory 
school so that American youth ceases 
to have practice in organizing large 
amounts of material for immediate 
use? If so, this war measure may be of 
profound importance. 


If colleges have moved fast aca- 
demically in directions precipitated by 
war, they have made equally quick 
adaptations in social ways. The college 
war bride, rare in 1918, is almost a 
matter of course in 1942, and the prob- 
lems of adjusting herself to the result- 
ing conflicting demands are not easy. 

Social programs have been simpli- 
fied, geared to war interests. Food has 
been simplified, geared to war neces- 
sity. Nutrition has become a popular 
concern as students and faculty recog- 
nize the civic responsibility to main- 
tain health at the peak of possible 
efficiency. Food habits, sleep habits, 
recreational activities are responsive 
to the new demands. Gas shortages re- 
establish weekend campus activities 
as desirable and inevitable. 

Most of these effects of war may be 
temporary in their present form. Town 
and gown will never be as distinct 
again as they may have been before, 
but they will not forever unite around 
war projects. College machinery will 
move more quickly because it has 
practiced fast motion, but it may be 
that it will move toward changing 
most of the recent innovations. The 
third effect of war bids fair to be most 
enduring of all. 


Basic EpucATIONAL PURPOSES 
Are VALIDATED 


War has challenged the basic as- 
sumptions of higher education for 
women, and they have stood the test. 
Industry, commerce, civilian defense, 
military demands, home-making, all 
areas of women’s experience reveal the 
value in a time of crisis of intelligent, 
clear-thinking, and nobly-motivated 
women. This has been a consolation 
to college administrators who have 
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wanted their institutions to be useful 
but have found few ways to make 
them directly contributory to the war 
effort. They offer E.S.M.D.T. courses, 
an occasional one has the opportunity 
to lend a campus or an administrative 
officer or staff member to some govern- 
ment agency, but by and large the war 
has validated the chronic rather than 
the temporary contribution of the col- 
leges. 

It has been extremely difficult to list 
adequately the places where women 
are needed to replace men. Everyone 
knows they must do so in the war 
effort, but it is hard to anticipate 
vacancies enough to train for them. It 
is not hard to know that careful 
thinkers will always be in demand! 
These the colleges propose to continue 
to train. 

The war is requiring the re-thinking 
of many aspects of the way of life with 
which students have been familiar. 
What they have taken for granted is 
suddenly debatable and the arguments 
are supported by bombers and flying 
fortresses. On campuses throughout 
the land, students are studying in and 
out of classrooms, discussing formally 
and informally, reconsidering their 
own standards of value. They are 
learning to think by thinking about 
urgent problems facing them as young 
citizens of a great democracy. Confer- 
ence after conference has been sched- 
uled on a wide variety of themes, spon- 
sored frequently by the reorganized 
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International Student Service. It may 
be that the Association of American 
Colleges Conferences last fall on the 
East coast and the West marked a new 
era in college conferences. College ad- 
ministrators, faculty and student, met 
in joint regional conferences to discuss 
the rdle of the college in the world 
crisis. The world crisis has all year 
been a factor in encouraging under- 
graduates to think and the hard- 
headedness of their conclusions has 
been gratifying to their teachers. 
Those same teachers were nervous a 
few years ago, because of the apparent 
indifference of young people to moral 
issues in world affairs. The present- 
day, well-balanced earnestness of stu- 
dents is reassuring. They tackle big 
problems with determination, and the 
war has brought important ones into 
focus, It seems significant that inter- 
faith movements have been vigorous 
on an increasing number of campuses 
this winter as young men and women 
sense the irony of fighting for freedom 
while they sanction prejudice at home. 

A certain Mrs. Malaprop, a cook in 
a college for women, was asked her 
judgment about a proposed revision of 
its calendar. She expressed the senti- 
ments of many college administrators 
when she said, “Well, hurrying things 
up this way is not very convenient for 
me, but I’ll be glad to do it if neces- 
sary because I believe in this ex- 
hilarated education!” 
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Cuarpter IV 


THE SOCIAL CRISIS AND RECONSTRUCTION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


CarTER V. Goop 


The roots of the present crisis ex- 
tend far back of the era between two 
world wars. The political, economic, 
social, and educational maladjust- 
ments of the past two decades have 
served to precipitate the current crisis, 
as represented in its most acute form 
by another world war that in com- 
parison dwarfs earlier conflicts. In 
turn, the emergencies of war condi- 
tions have accentuated the disloca- 
tions of social institutions, including 
the schools and particularly higher 
education. 

That the work of educational recon- 
struction in general is already under 
way has been demonstrated and liber- 
ally documented.’ The present state- 
ment is concerned with the attempts 
of colleges and universities to function 
as effective social institutions in meet- 
ing the needs of a democratic society. 
The maladjustments of recent years, 
especially of the past decade, have ac- 
celerated the investigation of educa- 
tional dislocations, particularly as 
represented by the work of national 
research and deliberative commissions. 
Such programs of research and imple- 
mentation are playing a leading role 
in educational reconstruction. 

An analysis of the large-scale proj- 
ects of research and deliberative com- 
missions indicates that the major 
problems? of higher education, and in 
in the "United “Staten, Boece ae en 


140-65, Ja 1942. Carter V. Good, “Educational 
Progress During the Year, 1941," Scheol and 
Society, 55:253-60, ‘. ¥ 1942 

2 See py T,. H. Briggs, “Cassandra Speaks,” 
School and Society, 55: 141-49, F 7, 1942. W, F. 
Russell, “Post-War Education, "Teachers College 
Record, 43:521- 31, Ap 194 


most respects of other levels of edu- 


cation, in the work of educational re- 
construction are as follows: 


1. To increase support of education 
from federal funds, while maintain- 
ing control of curriculum and 
method in the local institution. 

2. To learn and live the ways of 
democracy in school and commun- 
ity. 

3. To support fully the war effort and 
national morale, and at the same 
time foster spiritual values and cul- 
tural exchange. 

4. To adjust the educational program 
to the needs of youth and society. 

5. To translate into practice the re- 
sults of evaluation and research 
through functional programs of im- 
plementation. 

6. To administer education and re- 
search as a social service, and at 
the same time maintain efficiency 
and scholarship. 

7. To educate teachers to assume lead- 
ership in the solution of the fore- 
going problems. 

8. To codrdinate the work of agencies 
and institutions participating in the 
work of educational reconstruction. 


FEDERAL SuPPORT AND LocaL CONTROL 


It is inevitable that the federal gov- 
ernment must assume larger responsi- 
bility for education, particularly as 
state and local governments feel the 
pinch of mounting war taxes. Problems 
of health, nutrition, literacy, employ- 
ment, and morale cut across state 
boundaries and require federal aid to 
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promote equality of opportunity and 
support. Such participation in educa- 
tion on the part of the federal state 
has a long history, with higher edu- 
cation affected in many instances:* 
land grants, occupational training, 
C.C.C., N.Y.A., W.P.A., defense train- 
ing, U. S. Office of Education, and 
special conferences and surveys. This 
aid can be given to state and local 
agencies by providing leadership and 
funds, without exercising control over 
the processes of education or operating 
a federal program of education. The 
report* of the Advisory Committee on 
Education has been a major factor in 
the development of favorable senti- 
ment toward increased federal sup- 
port of education. Evidence is avail- 
able to show that, even in terms of 
economic values, increased support of 
education at all levels is a wise in- 
vestment.°® 

There is ample evidence that the 
federal government has machinery for 
planning that relates to the problems 
of youth and post-war reconstruction.® 
The National Resources Planning 
Board is the over-all federal organiza- 
tion for planning and is responsible 
for long-term planning in all areas of 
national interest. The Federal Security 
Agency in 1941 appointed a Commit- 
tee on Program Planning to guide the 
activities of its constituent agencies: 
the Public Health Service, Office of 
Education, C.C.C., N.Y.A., U. S. Em- 


_ 3 Educational Policies Commission, Federal Ac- 
tivities in Education. Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1939. Pp. viii + 151. 

* Advisory Committee on Education, Report of 
the Committee. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. Pp. xii + 243. 

5 Educational Policies Commission, Education 
and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy. 
Washington: National Education Association, 1940. 
Pp. viii + 227. 

®W. D. Cocking, “The Contribution of the Fed- 
eral Government,’ Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, 15:515-24, My 1942, 





ployment Service, and Social Security 
Board. 


DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL AND 
CoMMUNITY 


If the schools are to attain desirable 
socio-economic-civic goals that em- 
phasize social adjustment, areas of 
living, and controls of conduct, then 
higher institutions must educate teach- 
ers to assume leadership in develop- 
ment of the democratic objectives of 
self-realization, effective human rela- 
tionships, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility.’ Likewise, the 
training of teachers should include 
consideration of ways in which good 
citizenship may be developed in the 
school and community through such 
activities as: the course of study, 
classroom teaching, out-of-class school 
activities, community activities, ad- 
ministrative procedures, and evalua- 
tion of outcomes.’ Schools at all levels, 
especially the public schools and in- 
stitutions that prepare teachers, should 
provide fully in their program of ac- 
tivities for development of the con- 
cepts of knowledge, loyalty, and disci- 
pline essential to a life of freedom in 
American democracy.® However, many 
educational workers will not go as far 
as one writer in the deliberate indoc- 
trination for American democracy of 

™ Educational Policies Commission, The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 
x . 
8 Educational Policies Commission, Learning the 
Ways of Democracy, A Case Book of Civic Edu- 
cation. Washington: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1940. —_ viii + 486. E. G. Osborne, 
“Education’s Task in a World at War,” Teachers 
College Record, 43:538-47, ap 1942. 

® Educational Policies Commission, The Educa- 
tion of Free Men in American Democracy. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1941. Pp. 
viii + 115. Newton Edwards, ‘‘Protecting Demo- 
cratic Values in a Nation at War,” Elementary 
School Journal, 42:656-63, My 1942. Newton Ed- 
wards, Editor, Education in a Democracy. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 160. 
I. L. Kandel, The End of an Era. New York: 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 
xx + 393, 
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children and youth, including the de- 
velopment of understandings, beliefs, 
and loyalties.’® 

During the past decade, especially 
in the latter part of this period, numer- 
ous codperative projects with emphasis 
on democratic procedures have been 
under way. Illustrative studies that 
point the way toward reconstruction of 
higher education may be described 
briefly. 

The processes of codperation and 
democracy have been represented in 
every phase of the work of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. The 
Commission has fostered mutually 
helpful contacts: between instruc- 
tional staff members and administra- 
tors within a particular institution or 
school system, between collegiate in- 
stitutions and public school systems, 
and among the several educational in- 
terests of an entire state. It has stressed 
the value of human personality through 
such cooperative relationships, and 
through other group methods, self- 
evaluation, the Chicago collaboration 
center, and workshop procedures. In 
effect, the Commission has given a 
practical demonstration of democratic 
principles. 

The Codperative Study in General 
Education of the American Council 
on Education has proceeded on the 
basis of certain democratic assump- 
tions or principles: (1) because of dif- 
ferences among colleges, no single plan 
or philosophy of general education can 
be universally appropriate; (2) in the 
study each college is to exercise auton- 
omy in the problems studied and the 





wB, F. Fittengee, Indoctrination for American 
tre New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
ii a 


changes made; (3) certain major 
projects are mutually helpful and may 
be carried forward codperatively; and 
(4) a continuous program of self- 
examination is essential to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the proj- 
ect. Helpful codperative procedures 
have included workshops, inter-college 
committees, fellowships, visits, and 
exchange of information. 

The effect of the Eight-Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion has been cumulative in develop- 
ing codperative relationships between 
the participating secondary schools 
and colleges.* As a result of the ex- 
periment, democratic instructional 
procedures, especially workshops for 
teachers, have been introduced in a 
number of higher institutions. 

The Stanford Social Education In- 
vestigation has stressed the need for 
more emphasis on successful social re- 
lationships in the classroom, and be- 
tween the school and community, as a 
basis for effective teaching and as a 
major means for the fuller realization 
of the values of democracy. 

The Evaluation Study of Benning- 
ton College has utilized faculty and 
students in formulation of purposes 
and appraisal of outcomes. Through 
the procedures employed, the students 
are aided in evaluation of current so- 
cial trends, in community relation- 
ships, and in contacts with fellow 
workers, 


War Pouicy anp LONG-RANGE 
PLANNING 
It is granted that, in the national 
emergency, the war effort and main- 
tenance of morale have first claim on 
11W. M. Aikin, The Story of the Fight-Year 


Study. New York: Harper and Bros., 1942, Pp. 
xvi + 157. 
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the institutions of American life, and 
present a sharp challenge, to educa- 
tion most of all. The essentials of na- 
tional morale’? and the educational 
priorities of a war policy’* have been 
ably analyzed for school workers. 
However, the dual function of educa- 
tion must include long-range planning 
to preserve social and spiritual values 
for the future welfare of society. While 
the colleges are dealing with war-time 
problems of acceleration, training and 
allocation of manpower, exchange of 
information, research, health, com- 
munity leadership, participation in 
civilian defense, and credit for mili- 
tary service, there remains the urgent 
necessity for preserving democratic 
procedures, intellectual leadership, 
spiritual values, the importance of 
human personality, and cultural ex- 
change. In attaining victory in the two 
fields of combat and recovery, Amer- 
ica and her colleges must lead the way 
in deciding how to live, organization, 
just care of soldiers, fair distribution 
of national income, reduction of unem- 
ployment, and world codperation.’* 
The dual réle of higher education in 
war and in peace has been ably docu- 
mented,’® and major projects pointed 
toward implementation of these con- 
cepts are well under way. 

The National Committee on Educa- 


12 Educational Policies Commission, Education 
and the Morale of a Free People. ashington: 
National Education Association, 1941. Pp. 29. 

18 Educational Policies Commission, A War 
Policy for American Schools. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1942. Pp. 47. 

- 4 un pe, . ste , Bancation Faces 

e Future,’ ssociation o merican 
Bulletin, 28:44-50, Mr + ad = ee 

% A. J. Carlson, “The University and the Pres- 
ent Crisis,” Science, 95:369-72, Ap 10, 1942. 
J. W. Harbeson, “The Junior College in the Pres- 
ent Emergency,” Junior College Journal, 12:435-36, 
Ap 1942. ‘Administrator, Professor, Student, and 

orld War II,” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, 28:212-92, My 1942. “American Educa- 
tion and World Responsibility,” Adsociation of 
American Colleges Bulletin, 36-58, Mr 1942, 
“Policies for Higher Education in War Time,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 26:47-50, F 1942, 


tion and Defense, sponsored by the 
American Council on Education and 
the National Education Association, 
represents sixty national educational 
organizations. Its six standing com- 
mittees deal with military affairs, 
teaching materials, vocational train- 
ing, pre-service training, women in col- 
lege and defense, and inter-American 
educational activities. The Commit- 
tee’s activities include national con- 
ferences on higher education, state- 
ments of basic policy, and contact with 
the many agencies of government that 
directly affect education. This agency 
should prove significant, not only in 
codrdinating the resources of higher 
education during a war period, but 
also in attacking codperatively the 
problems of eventual peace. 

The National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel, through a 
national survey of available person- 
nel, of actual and potential shortages 
in particular areas, and of the train- 
ing facilities of higher institutions, has 
provided information of major im- 
portance for the war effort, as well as 
for reconstruction of programs in 
higher education. 

While the program of the Wartime 
Commission of the United States Office 
of Education, in so far as it relates to 
higher education, has stimulated col- 
leges to reéxamine their objectives, 
curriculums, and methods in terms of 
maximum contribution to winning the 
war and the peace to follow, the in- 
fluence on the practices in general of 
higher institutions probably will reach 
many years into the future, as the 
work of reconstruction goes forward. 
During the national emergency the 
Commission has fostered a much more 
direct relationship between the central 
government and educational institu- 
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tions, in order to unify the efforts of 
the schools through immediate and 
effective leadership. However, the 
Wartime Commission is attempting to 
stimulate the development of similar 
commissions in the states, local com- 
munities, and higher institutions, so as 
not to weaken permanently the feel- 
ing of responsibility for education that 
should reside with such school units. 


YoutTH AND Post-War 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Planning for the welfare of youth 
cannot wait until the end of the war 
on the grounds that the future is hope- 
lessly unpredictable and that post-war 
planning constitutes unwarranted di- 
version of energy from the war effort. 
Fundamental concepts in the approach 
to this problem include: (1) integra- 
tion of post-war planning for youth 
with over-all economic and social re- 
construction; (2) planning as a nor- 
mal, continuous, and not exclusively 
an emergency function; (3) partici- 
pation on the part of youth; and (4) 
the stake of the nation in such post- 
war planning.’® 

The report of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council 
on Education has pointed significance 
for reconstruction of both secondary 
and higher education, with its empha- 
sis on curriculum revision, occupa- 
tional adjustment, education for fam- 
ily living, recreation, health, citizen- 
ship, and out-of-school youth.7 With 
similar emphasis, a symposium in the 
Journal of Educational Sociology out- 
lines the contribution of the federal 
government and of private youth- 
serving organizations to planning for: 
sgl aba shbtar ae gunn! of Henn 


17 Youth and the Future. Wyesngan: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1942, 296, 


post-war work programs for youth, 
secondary education, rural youth, and 
Negro youth."® 

The Eight-Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association has al- 
ready played an important part in the 
reform of both secondary and higher 
education. At the college level, 
changes have been made in programs, 
procedures for admission, methods of 
examining, and attitudes toward ex- 
perimentation, in order to appraise 
success in terms other than subject- 
matter achievement. 

The Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges believes 
that its studies, especially of the vo- 
cational aspects of terminal education, 
have a direct bearing on the war ef- 
fort. The Commission also is con- 
vinced that improvement of the gen- 
eral phases of terminal education of- 
fers more effective preparation for bet- 
ter citizenship and understanding of 
world relations, so as to aid youth in 
the program of defense and in the 
work of reconstruction.”° 


EVALUATION, RESEARCH, AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


Most of the recent and current proj- 
ects of research commissions and de- 
liberative committees have included 
programs of evaluation and implemen- 
tation. It requires no amplification to 
say that educational reconstruction 
must be based on valid evidence suc- 
cessfully translated into practice. 
Among the projects that affect the re- 

18 “Youth and Post-War Reconstruction,” Jour- 
nal, St Educational Sociology, 15:509-69, My 1942, 

M. Aikin, The Story of the Pight- Year 
Study “New York: Harper and Bros., 1942. Pp. 
xvi + 157. Did They Succeed in College? New 
York: es and Bros., 1942. 

C. Eells and Others, Present Status of 


J Baim, Oollege Terminal E ducation and Why 
Junior College Terminal Education? 1941. Pp. 350, 
890. : 
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form of higher education directly or 
indirectly through their processes of 
appraisal and implementation are: the 
Eight-Year Study of the Relation of 
School and College, Codperative Study 
of Teacher Education, Codperative 
Study in General Education, Evalua- 
tion Study of Bennington College, 
Stanford Social Education Investiga- 
tion, National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations, Codperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and the American Youth 
Commission, 

The nature of the projects listed in 
the preceding sentence suggests that 
the social réle of research in education, 
as in science generally, is receiving 
greatly increased emphasis. It is en- 
tirely possible to render social service 
through functional programs of inves- 
tigation and implementation without 
sacrificing efficiency or scholarship. 
This trend is of major importance in 
the reconstruction of higher education, 
as well as other levels of instruction. 
The social functions of science, schol- 
arship, and education have never been 
as important as today, for winning the 
war and the peace to follow.” 


THE TEACHER IN RELATION TO THE 
Wark AND TO RECONSTRUCTION 


It is obviously the teacher, at all 
levels of instruction, who must assume 
leadership in dealing with the prob- 


J. D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xvi + 482. 
J. G._Crowther, The Social Relations of Science. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xxxiv + 665. 
Alvin Johnson, ‘‘War and the Scholar,” Social Re- 
search, 9:1-3, F 1942. Douglas E. Scates, “How 
Wrong Are Educators?” Journal of Educational 
Research, 35:705-12, My 1942. Florian Znaniecki, 
The Social Réle of the Man of Knowledge. New 
Yorks, Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. viii 
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lems reviewed in preceding para- 
graphs, if the work of educational re- 
construction is to be accomplished. 
Therefore, the quality of teaching 
must be sustained and even strength- 
ened in wartime.?? This means that 
both the able experienced teacher and 
the competent student in training must 
weigh carefully the importance of 
service to the children of the country 
in relation to the pull of other types 
of national service, at least until the 
government calls. State and federal 
officers, local school administrators, 
and the public should strengthen the 
hand of the teacher in following in- 
telligence rather than the emotions in 
making such decisions. 

The more than a million teachers of 
the nation have a major rdle to play 
by way of codperation with the or- 
ganized agencies that are assuming 
much of the leadership in formulating 
and implementing programs of educa- 
tional reconstruction; for example, the 
American Council on Education, the 
United States Office of Education, and 
the National Education Association 
with its numerous affiliated groups. 
The Committee on Educational Re- 
construction has outlined a series of 
far-reaching proposals, seeking to 
avoid a repetition of the mistakes that 
followed the first world war.?* As an 
important part of the future peace 
treaty, a World Board of Education 
has been proposed, to promote under- 
standing and good will rather than 
misunderstanding and hatred among 
the nations of the world.” 


22 Commission on Teacher Education, This War 
and the Teache.. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1942. Pp. 8. 

3 “‘After-War Educational 
Journal of the National Educati 
265-66, D 1941. 

*J, K. Norton, “Keystone for the Peace 
Treaty,” Nation’s Schools, 29:51-52, Mr 1942, 


Reconstruction,” 
Association, 30: 
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While the major problems have been 
canvassed and a beginning made in 
the work of reconstruction, the pro- 
gram will move slowly, since there 
can be no magical restoration of free- 
dom, peace, and happiness.”* Teach- 

2% James B. Conant, ‘What We Are Fighting to 


Defend,” Association of American Colleges Bulle- 
tin, 28:212-19, My 1942. 


ers must possess or acquire the pa- 
tience to utilize small gains for larger 
planning and the tolerance to recog- 
nize varying forms of educational and 
social reorganization, as long as there 
is no compromise on the fundamental 
issue of freedom. 








CHapter V 


THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Gerorcse F. Zoox 


We are engaged in total war. Total 
war implies that every social institu- 
tion, including the educational system 
at all levels, is deeply affected by the 
course of events. Similarly it means 
that all aspects of the educational 
system, particularly the colleges and 
universities, have an indispensable 
contribution to make toward winning 
the war. The longer the war lasts the 
greater will be its effects on the col- 
leges and universities and the more 
important should be their contribution 
to final victory. 

The repercussions of peace upon 
higher education will be no less shock- 
ing than those brought on by the war, 
and the leaders of higher education 
will have a challenge put to them as 
to the extent and character of the con- 
tribution of higher education to the 
winning of the peace such as they have 
never before faced. 

Exactly what will be the nature and 
extent of this challenge is naturally 
somewhat hazy at this time. Hence 
anyone who attempts to write on the 
subject of this chapter is necessarily 
indulging in a good deal of guessing, 
which however is justified in terms of 
the importance of the matter. Cer- 
tainly it is our business in all aspects 
of our life to look forward and as a 
very important part of these measures 
to chart the course of higher education 
as best we can. “Whither higher edu- 
cation” when peace comes may well 
engage our minds and thoughts even 
now. 


Already one thing is very clear. 
Peace with its usual implications will 
not come suddenly. The war may 
spread to other countries, both in the 
eastern and western hemispheres, be- 
fore it reaches its height. In all prob- 
ability the fighting will cease in some 
areas before it does in others. The 
military forces are growing larger and 
larger. Instead of being concentrated 
largely in Europe, as in the first world 
war, they will be dispersed into all 
corners of the globe. Even if circum- 
stances permitted it would be impos- 
sible to bring all of them back home 
for months after hostilities cease. 

But circumstances are not going to 
permit a speedy demobilization of the 
armed forces. There will be conquered 
countries to police for some time. 
There will be millions of people in the 
present occupied and enemy countries 
to be fed and clothed. Widespread dis- 
ease throughout the warring world 
must be conquered after the Germans 
and the Japs surrender. To re-establish 
industries for peace production will 
require months and even years, and 
hence inevitable delays in absorbing 
the available labor supply. The con- 
clusion is clear. A large proportion of 
the millions of men who will be in the 
armed forces will not be demobilized 
for a long time after hostilities cease. 

While it is difficult to peer into the 
future in order to determine the ob- 
ligations and opportunities for higher 
education, it is also clear that the new 
world is already in the process of being 
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made. That process will continue 
apace so that perhaps months before 
the arms are laid down we shall have 
a fairly clear picture of what it is to 
be. Already there is a United Nations 
—28 of them—which have set their 
hands to the Atlantic Charter and the 
principles contained in that notable 
document. There is to be no territorial 
aggrandizement. The right of all peo- 
ples to choose their form of govern- 
ment is to be respected. So far as 
possible raw materials are to be made 
available to all nations on equal terms. 
The peace will be directed toward 
“freedom from fear and want” every- 
where. 

Already the terms of the lend-lease 
arrangements are on a wholly different 
basis than the loans made to our allies 
in the first world war. They look dis- 
tinctly to the post-war period. Indeed 
the longer the war lasts the more in- 
tertwined become the economic ar- 
rangements between and among the 
United Nations, and the more univer- 
sal is the military and economic con- 
tributions of the various nations to 
one another. At the conclusion of this 
war, contrary to the pitiful perform- 
ance after the first world war, there 
will be no further turning back to an 
illusory splendid isolationism. We are 
in the world situation for all time to 
come and hereafter we shall partici- 
pate in a leading way in all world 
arrangements. 

It should be easy to see that this 
transformation in national policy will 
place on the higher educational insti- 
tutions of this country a deep obliga- 
tion to envisage the problems of the 
whole world—economic, migration of 
populations, health, educational, and 
all the rest—as our problems and as 


our responsibilities. We shall have to 
do our part in preparing technical and 
professional personnel to administer 
these functions the world over and 
equally, if not more important, it will 
be necessary for our higher educa- 
tional institutions to prepare our peo- 
ple as world citizens with all of the 
spread of information and the zeal for 
service which world citizenship imply. 

Perhaps one should attempt to be 
even more specific as to professional 
and technical personnel which will be 
needed in post-war reconstruction the 
world over. We know that food and 
clothing will be an immediate neces- 
sity in many starving areas. Hence 
economists and transportation experts 
will be necessary immediately. Mil- 
lions of people will be undernourished 
and afflicted with disease. As a result 
doctors, nurses, dentists, and dieticians 
will be in great demand. Engineers 
will be indispensable to rebuild 
bridges, cities and transportation facil- 
ities. An army of economists will be 
required to develop trade arrange- 
ments and financial matters. Compe- 
tent officials will be required for 
foreign administrative service. Many 
of them will find an immediate need, 
hitherto only vaguely appreciated and 
even scorned, of learning not only 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
but other languages such as Russian, 
Chinese, and Japanese, which over the 
long future may be equally important. 
Indeed Mr. Walter Hoving, a promi- 
nent commercial leader, is so deeply 
impressed with the needs of post-war 
reconstruction as to make him feel 
that a number of our leading univer- 
sities should be converted into recon- 
struction research institutes. 

It is true that in the armed services 
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there are thousands of individuals who 
have been drawn out of these occupa- 
tions who will doubtless be glad, even 
before they are demobilized, to engage 
in world-wide reconstruction efforts 
both of material facilities and human 
resources. Such efforts are bound to 
be more or less temporary, however, 
and each country, including the United 
States, will have to depend on its 
higher institutions for its portion of 
technical and professional personnel 
needed for world service over the long 
future, both public and private. 

One form of international service 
deserves special mention because of its 
direct relation to education, partic- 
ularly the field of higher education. 
There will be, I assume, some form of 
world organization built upon and 
gradually developed out of the present 
United Nations even before the war 
is concluded. One must assume, 
furthermore, that freedom of individ- 
uals and self-government will be the 
dominant philosophy in the world. To 
effect these purposes in world affairs 
popular education, an appreciation of 
the problems of other people, and the 
exchange of ideas and cultures are as 
necessary as they are to the success of 
self-government within a nation. 

Hence in the future world organiza- 
tion there should be a strong division 
of education and cultural relations, 
whose purpose it should be to facilitate 
the diffusion of information on world 
affairs, to provide for all manner of 
cultural and educational exchanges, 
and to assume leadership in extending 
educational facilities to undeveloped 
regions and peoples. In a recent state- 
ment Dr. Henri Bonnet, formerly di- 
rector of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris, well 
said that (1) “the intellectual organ- 


ization should deal with all the cul- 
tural aspects of international life” and 
(2) “the educational problem, which 
is today an international one, both 
from the spiritual and organizational 
points of view, should be tackled at 
the same time as the general cultural 
problem.” 

In considering the contributions 
which our higher institutions should 
make to the post-war reconstruction 
situation we must also devote much 
thought to our domestic situation. We 
know that we shall have hundreds of 
industrial plants to reconvert to peace- 
time production. We know that our 
transportation system will be in need 
of extensive repairs. We know that 
proper housing will be, as it already 
is, long overdue. We know that many 
public buildings and facilities will be 
calling for replacement. We know that 
many social services along health, edu- 
cational and recreational lines must 
receive the earliest possible attention. 

All of these activities and many 
others will be begun and carried on 
more or less simultaneously. In most 
instances there will be considerable 
progress toward the desired end before 
demobilization has been completed. 
Hence it would seem that in effecting 
a peace economy there must inevitably 
be a larger amount of national plan- 
ning, both with respect to private and 
public enterprises, than we have 
hitherto been accustomed. 

To accomplish these objectives men 
trained for peacetime occupations, as 
we now find so necessary in war, will 
be an indispensable part of the plan- 
ning process, Fortunately we shall 
have a great reserve of trained men in 
the armed services who will be only 
too anxious to reenter civil occupa- 


tions. Furthermore, through the splen- 
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did activities of the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
and the Selective Service we shall have 
an accurate record of persons with 
special abilities and extended training, 
and of the education and training of 
each man in the armed forces. Such a 
classified catalog of the manpower of 
this nation should be as useful to a 
nation at peace as it is proving to be 
in war, 

Obviously the manpower situation 
of a nation at peace will undergo im- 
portant changes in quick succession. 
We may confidently look forward to a 
great surge of persons who are in proc- 
ess of demobilization or who may be 
discharged from war industries to en- 
roll in our institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the purpose of securing 
further education. Then as now the 
colleges and universities will have fur- 
ther opportunity to demonstrate their 
indispensability to the democratic way 
of life. 

Indeed the process of education for 
post-war reconstruction has already 
begun. The special training and ex- 
perience in the military services should 
prove extremely valuable, both along 
technical and general lines, for the 
post-war world. Moreover there has 
recently been set up in the Army and 
Navy an educational institute through 
which correspondence courses provided 
by universities and colleges may be 
given. Special evaluation procedures 
are being developed which will aid the 
student in securing academic credit for 
the work which he completes. Inas- 
much as a considerable portion of the 
men in the armed forces will not be in 
actual combat it is believed that the 
number of persons enrolling in and 
completing these courses may reach 
large proportions. 


Among those who will most ar- 
dently be in search of further educa- 
tional opportunities will be the dis- 
abled men who doubtless will come 
back to us in increasing numbers as 
our armed forces make wholesale con- 
tact with the enemy. In such instances 
retraining will be only one of several 
services needed by the disabled men 
but it will be very necessary for their 
future happiness and welfare. The col- 
leges and universities should realize 
that they have a special task of large 
proportions facing them in the early 
future to take care of that rather large 
proportion of men who will want edu- 
cation and training on the college 
level. 

Hence in all of our planning for 
post-war reconstruction the institu- 
tions of higher education should be 
expected to play an exceedingly im- 
portant réle as to the preparation of 
men and women for various forms of 
professional and specialized service at 
home and abroad, and for the training 
of citizens with a keen appreciation of 
international as well as domestic prob- 
lems. 

If this responsibility is to be carried 
on successfully certain major changes 
in policy should be made at the 
earliest possible time. First the facil- 
ities of higher education should be 
extended to individuals and groups of 
individuals not now able to go to col- 
lege. This can be done through the 
extension of junior colleges into many 
centers of population not now ade- 
quately served by existing colleges and 
universities. Also the Federal Govern- 
ment should continue and enlarge the 
student aid program in such a manner 
as actually to make a college educa- 
tion available to every qualified young 
man or young woman. In the post-war 
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world we shall need to avail ourselves 
of all our resources, both human and 
material. 

To develop our human resources 
most effectively our system of higher 
education will need adequate financial 
support and organization. Clearly un- 
der present circumstances many states 
with large reservoirs of manpower 
cannot finance education on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, let 
alone higher education. Hence we must 
look to the Federal Government for 
further financial support of higher 
education which after all is simply a 
way of transferring a part of the 
wealth of the country from those 
states where it happens to be to those 
states where there is an obvious need 
for educational facilities. In the long 
run the entire country benefits from 
such a procedure. 

In this process the Federal Govern- 
ment may well insist on more planning 
relative to the use and availability of 
facilities in higher education. For ex- 
ample, there are a number of smaller 
and poorer states which cannot afford 
and should not attempt to support cer- 
tain forms of professional and ad- 
vanced education such as medicine, 
dentistry, and graduate work. There 
are many others which might well be 
concentrated in regional institutions in 
such a way as to encourage specializa- 
tion. Such arrangements would ob- 
viously be in the interest of the Negro 
population in the South. 

Finally the Federal Government 
should, at the earliest possible time, 
define its attitude toward the privately 
controlled institutions of higher educa- 
tion in such a manner as to be defi- 
nitely encouraging. These institutions 
carry on a large proportion of the task 
of higher education in this country. 





Yet of late circumstances and govern- 
mental policies have created unusual 
hardships for them. The interest rate 
on endowments has been reduced to 
such an extent as in effect to make 
them much less valuable. Threatened 
changes removing exemptions from in- 
come taxes, inheritance taxes, gift 
taxes, and estate taxes, on which these 
institutions have relied heavily in the 
past, hang more and more ominously 
over them. If these institutions are to 
render the invaluable services de- 
manded in the post-war reconstruction 
situation they must receive the same 
generous recognition and encourage- 
ment accorded them by Federal and 
State governments in years gone by. 

On the other hand, the people will 
expect all colleges and universities, 
whether publicly or privately con- 
trolled, to have a vision as to their 
responsibilities in the new world. His- 
tory shows us that it is easy for any 
social institution, including a college 
or a university to go to sleep and to be 
relatively unaware of the services it 
should render under changing circum- 
stances, Dr. W. W. Charters of Ohio 
State University thinks we are in such 
a period now. “While Rome burns the 
colleges fiddle” he declares in a recent 
editorial in the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Certainly we are now in a period 
of rapid change. It is none too easy for 
any of us to foresee the needs and de- 
mands of the future, But a special 
obligation rests on administrators and 
faculty in all types of higher institu- 
tions to get as accurate a view of what 
is ahead, both internationally and at 
home, as possible, in order that to- 
gether we may make our respective 
contributions speedily and _intelli- 
gently. 
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NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION AND SOME FUNDAMENTAL 
ISSUES RAISED BY WORLD WAR II 


Feuron G. CLarkK 


INTRODUCTION 


The education of Negroes has al- 
ways been fraught with issues, with 
problems, with conflicts as to the most 
desirable program of action. Higher 
education for the Negro is no excep- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it has been, 
and is, the most fertile field for the 
cultivation and production of such 
issues. 

When one realizes the place of edu- 
cation in American life, that issues 
should be so obvious in the case of 
education, and that they should be ag- 
gravated in the case of the education 
of Negroes, are facts quite easy to 
understand: American education is in- 
extricably bound up with human 
values. In a sense, it is the business 
of education to give the largest possi- 
ble share of these values to every 
citizen. But problems arise even before 
the formal educative process begins— 
and they obviously condition it great- 
ly. What values are desirable? For 
whom are they desirable? Under what 
conditions? And for how long? 

When Booker T, Washington, short- 
ly after the Civil War, proposed a 
program of “industrial” education for 
virtually all Negroes and W. E. B. 
DuBois countered with the thesis that 
Negroes should encourage _ their 
“talented tenth” to run the gauntlet 
of higher education, lifting their broth- 
ers as they climbed, both were giving 
practical answers to these questions. 
When a “ranking” official of a South- 


ern town proclaims that it is a mistake 
to give any Negro sound technical 
education because this is contrary to 
the Southern credo, and, simultaneous- 
ly, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion enunciates the policy that Ne- 
groes should be trained for all skilled 
jobs, despite the fact that they are 
now found in these jobs in relatively 
low proportions, here, too, are answers 
to these questions of values. In all 
cases, the answers vary because of 
different convictions as to what is 
good, who should have what is good, 
and, of course, how one may acquire 
the tools to satisfy the particular com- 
binations of desires. 

One needs only to read any serious 
literature—frequently popular litera- 
ture—to know that there is anything 
but unanimity in the realm of educa- 
tional thought, elementary, secondary, 
and higher. Too, informal observation, 
conversation, scientific expression, the 
press, and introspection certainly do 
reveal very definitely that the “Negro 
problem” is no will-o’-the-wisp. Then, 
what else could one expect but issues 
as he looks at higher education of the 
Negro and World War Number Two? 
All kinds of Negro education were 
born in issues, World War Number 
Two really merely accentuates them, 
increases the boldness of their relief. 
Yet, this change in degree, in many 
respects, is so great as almost to cause 
the matter in question to appear as the 
species of another genus. That several 
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Negro colleges which normally remain 
indifferent or antagonistic to “new 
trends” are now advertising their con- 
cern over wartime conversion is con- 
vincing evidence. 

Then, in the light of the above, what 
are some fundamental issues in Negro 
higher education in regard to World 
War Number Two? Out of what condi- 
tions have they arisen? What does an 
objective appraisal of these factors 
reveal? What are the possible implica- 
tions for the Negro college in a democ- 
racy? 


FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS 


I. American education, in all in- 
stances, should seek towards con- 
tinuing clarification of the demo- 
cratic ideal in education. 

II. Essential differences, as to cir- 
cumstances, between World War 
I and World War II are mainly 
those of degree, rather than kind. 

III. Education for the Negro, no mat- 
ter what level, is predicated upon 
the selfsame basic principles as 
that for all other peoples in Am- 
erica, 


THE IssuUES 

ISsuE I. Shall Negro Higher Educa- 
tion impart to Negro youth a restric- 
tive philosophy of life, objectifying 
subordination of minority to majority 
elements in American society, or shall 
it endeavor to instill within the Negro 
adolescent an awareness of responsibil- 
ity for the constant clarification of the 
democratic ideal, until all component 
groups are actively integrated into a 
democratically-functioning American 
social structure?* 

* Deep gratitude is acknowledged to Dr. Reid 


Jackson of Southern University for his contribu- 
tion to this discussion of issues. 


Higher education for the Negro, in 
seventeen Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has represented the 
culmination of a dualistic pattern or 
organization, attributable not so much 
to the rhetorical “American” tradition 
as to a realistic “Southern” tradition 
exemplified in the philosophy of 
“keeping the Negro in his place.” This, 
one may argue, contravenes a true in- 
terpretation of democracy; but none 
can gainsay that such view and prac- 
tice have occasioned an educational 
institution for the Negro—usually in- 
ferior in facilities and extent of pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, it should be ob- 
served, an abrogation of educational 
opportunities need not be the basis and 
justification for a stulification of 
spirit; for purpose to live, 2.e., spirit, 
like the genie in Aladdin’s Lamp, can 
rise to monstrous and commanding 
proportions, from a cramped bottle- 
neck. The shaping and direction of 
philosophic inquiry, implicit or ex- 
plicit, is a major residue of any educa- 
tional process. As a matter of course, 
there have emerged two conflicting 
schools of thought as to the philo- 
sophic basis of Negro Higher Educa- 
tion. 

An earlier approach maintained that 
Negro Higher Education should accept 
willingly those provisions however be- 
grudgingly awarded by white support- 
ing boards and philanthrophy; and the 
evolving Negro college, in turn, dis- 
persed the notion that the Negro, after 
all, was inferior to the white man. 
Therefore, segregated institutions and 
discriminatory practices were an in- 
evitable lot for the Negro. To achieve 
such conditioning, the acquiescent Ne- 
gro college strove manfully to develop 
the segregated college, to its fullest 
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capacities, within the framework of 
the prevailing conception of Negro in- 
feriority! For example, an eminent 
Negro sociologist altered his prior con- 
viction to say: 


. . . theoretically, the Negro needs neither 
segregated schools nor mixed schools. What 
he needs is Education. . . . A mixed school 
with poor and unsympathetic teachers, with 
hostile public opinion, and no teaching of 
truth concerning black folk is bad. A segre- 
gated school with ignorant placeholders, in- 
adequate equipment, poor salaries, and 
wretched housing is equally bad. Other 
things being equal, the mixed school is the 
broader, more natural basis for the educa- 
tion of all youth. It gives wider contacts; 
it inspires greater self-confidence; and sup- 
presses the inferiority complex. But other 
things seldom are equal, and in that case, 
Sympathy, Knowledge, and the Truth, out- 
weigh all that the mixed school can offer’ 


Recent writers? are advancing the 
stout claim that democratic ideology, 
in America, is found wanting to the 
extent in which the Negro, as well as 
other minority population elements, 
fail to share in those reflective delib- 
erations which forge the philosophical 
fabric undergirding characteristic Am- 
erican thought and practice. Further- 
more, paradoxical, as it may seem, the 
Negro separate school has a deliberate 
responsibility for taking up the cudgel 
in favor of a fully-functioning democ- 
racy; and the flowering of such pro- 
cedure should take place within the 


1W. E. B. DuBois, “Does the Negro Need 
Separate Schools,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpDvuCA- 
TION, 4:335, J] 1935. 

2? For exposition of this thesis, consult: Buell G. 
Gallagher, American Caste and the Negro College, 
Columbia University Press, 1938; also, “The Pres- 
ent and Future Position of the Negro in the 
American Social Order,’’ Yearbook Issue JOURNAL 
OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 8:261-616, Jl 1939; also 
D. O. W. Holmes, ‘‘The Negro Chooses Democracy,” 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 8:620-33, O 1939; 
also, Chas. H. Thompson, “The American Negro 
and National Defense,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDv- 
CATION, 9:547-52, O 1940; also, Reid E. Jackson, 
“A Democratic Philosophy for Negro Teacher-Edu- 
Cation Institutions.” Quarterly Review of Higher 
Education Among Negroes, 6:108-22, Ap 1938, 
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Negro college. Development of a dis- 
position to aggressively, yet intelli- 
gently, seek active participation in all 
aspects of American life is hardly as- 
sured, unless representative Negro col- 
leges, in league with elementary and 
secondary schools, become a heralded 
exhibit of democratic living.’ In such 
a community, unflagging attention 
must be focused upon the increasingly 
responsible réle of the student in a 
democratic educational program. 
When such a principle is observed, the 
Negro adolescent will be graduated a 
potentially dynamic American citizen; 
otherwise, he stands great chance to 
be a virtual mendicant on the Ameri- 
can social scene. 

IssuE 1. Shall Negro Higher Edu- 
cation determine those areas in which 
it might best prosecute effective prep- 
aration for war and defense activities 
and then, accordingly, proffer the nec- 
essary resources and facilities, or 
shall the Negro college await notice 
from over-all national agencies as to 
specific functions which it might per- 
form? 

The question, here, resolves itself 
around the alternatives of intelligent 
initiative or diocletian dicta. It would 
appear, though, that the democratic 
way of life embraces the former ap- 
proach; for the latter position is sym- 
bolic of dictatorship and, as we under- 
stand it, this war is in behalf of the 
preservation of democracy. In the case 
of the Negro college, moreover, it is 
eminently possible that any disposi- 
tion to await delegation of responsi- 
bilities is tantamount either to a great- 
ly circumscribed sphere of service or 





* Talladega College, and Hampton Institute are 
practical examples in the application of the con- 
cept of democratic self-determinism to an entire 
college community, 
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even omission entirely from defense 
programs, This, despite the pleadings 
of a Wendell Willkie or a Pearl Buck. 
Be that as it may, Brown‘ has called 
attention to the fact that “colleges 
and universities cannot wait to be told. 
Initiative must be taken to study the 
facilities which are available and the 
services which can be rendered. There 
is need, also, for cooperation with all 
of the local, state, and national de- 
fense councils. Higher education is not 
independent of the areas in which 
those institutions are located. And 
finally, organized student participa- 
tion is more imperative today than 
ever before in the history of our in- 
stitutions.” This statement, general as 
it may be, can apply with no less force 
to Negro Higher Education. If at all, 
it should have even greater signifi- 
cance! 

ISSUE 111. Shall Negro Higher Edu- 
cation contribute only to those war ef- 
forts in which there is absence of racial 
discrimination and segregation, or 
shall it develop separate defense pro- 
grams, due to need for a unified na- 
tional morale? 

That racial prejudice seems yet to 
outweigh the emergency demanded by 
a “fight to save democracy” is sug- 
gested in a recent survey of the situa- 
tion. According to a résumé of the re- 
port: 

... the U.S. Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity inquired from selected defense industries 
the number of job openings the management 
expected to occur during the following six 
months; and for how many of them, Ne- 
groes, if available, would be considered. The 
survey concentrated on regions with con- 
siderable Negro labor, uncovered this fact: 


‘Francis J. Brown, “Implications for Higher 
Education” (in National Conference of College and 
University Presidents. Higher Education and the 
War, F 1942), p. 51, 


out of 282,245 prospective openings, 
144,583 (51%) were barred to Negroes, as a 
matter of policy. The answers (moreover) 
were given at a time when labor shortage 
was beginning to make itself felt in many 
an industry, and to a federal agency—two 
months after the President had called for 
the abolition of discrimination in war in- 
dustries. 

The survey revealed little difference be- 
tween employment trends in the South and 
in the North. . . . Moreover, the inquiry 
failed to support the assumption that the 
job-seeking Negro’s frustration starts only 
when he seeks skilled work. No less than 
35,000 out of 83,000 unskilled jobs were de- 
clared closed to colored applicants. There 
are even regions where a Negro would be 
hired for skilled rather than unskilled work. 
Illinois, for instance, reported 72% of the 
prospective skilled jobs open to Negroes, 
but only 7% of the unskilled jobs. Obvi- 
ously, where demand for labor outweighs 
the supply, the skin color miraculously 
lightens. 

Not even the most essential defense in- 
dustries have sufficiently lifted race barriers. 
Aircraft industries reported 37,659 out of 
64,859 prospective jobs closed to Negroes; 
electrical machinery 10,346 out of 20,792; 
chemicals 5,561 out of 8,003; iron and steel 
20,387 out of 33,230. In general, the critical 
industries reported color restrictions rather 
above the average of 51%. Shipbuilding is 
the one outstanding exception: Out of 64,000 
anticipated openings less than 28% have 
been declared beyond the Negro’s reach’ 


From the foregoing, it might be de- 
duced that neither management nor 
labor are loathe, upon their own initia- 
tive, to discard traditional convenants, 
disbarring the Negro from certain 
skilled and unskilled jobs. Generally, 
though, “where management reluc- 
tantly yields to local Negro or govern- 
mental! pressure, the result generally is 
trouble. Where management conceives 
the hiring of Negroes to be part of its 
own wartime labor policy and sticks 


5“'The Negro’s War,” Fortune, 25:79, Je 1942. 
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to it, results are encouraging. They 
are exemplary where management and 
unions join forces against discrimina- 
tion. In fact, the union’s responsibility 
for the Negro’s economic fate equals, 
if it does not surpass, that of manage- 
ment.’”® 

Any answer, then, to the question of 
racial distinction in allocating jobs— 
war or otherwise—must and will 
derive from the basic philosophy of 
race relations. In this connection, an 
enlightened white administrator of a 
Negro college has had the courage to 
declare: “If there is one thing that 
will finally ruin this and other democ- 
racies and stop in its tracks the flower- 
ing of intellectual freedom, it will be 
our failure to stamp out any semblance 
of hatred, suspicion, and oppression 
based on similar nonsense. Our only 
hope in this area is to examine all 
human resources in America of what- 
ever color or creed, to develop these 
to the fullest possible capacity, to ap- 
ply without any reservations the prin- 
ciples of collectivism and democracy 
so that we may work, live and play to- 
gether.”” Of even greater concern to 
those who espouse full and free parti- 
cipation for the Negro in American 
life, is the proper adjudication of the 
all-or-none principle. That is to say, 
should the Negro accept modified ver- 
sions of democracy or should he reject 
these ere the day when complete dem- 
ocratic participation is forthcoming. 
The cleavage of opinion, among Ne- 
gro leaders, in regard to the slight re- 
laxation of the Navy policy, regarding 
enlistment and prospective duties of 
Negroes, is a case in point. Practically, 





+ apd. p. 157. 
. Malcolm S. MacLean, “Negro Higher Educa- 
tion,” Kappa Alpha Psi Journal, ite O 1941. 


it would seem that any inroad against 
the practice of -racial discrimination 
would be beneficial, to the extent that 
this gain serves as a bulkhead for a 
continued assault in a campaign for 
the ultimate objective of true democ- 
racy for the Negro. Most assuredly, 
the foregoing should be a desideratum 
in the formulation of any and every 
program of Negro Higher Education! 

IssuE Iv. Shall Negro Higher Edu- 
cation \foster a saltatory acceleration 
of the organizational program, or 
maintain the present pattern of or- 
ganization and routine? 

According to a statistical inquiry :® 


Of the 187 colleges that replied to the ques- 
tionnaire, 102 had moved up commencement 
dates from one to five weeks; 148 will hold 
summer sessions varying in length from 
eight weeks or less to 15 weeks or more, 
and many colleges, “even with the short 
sessions,” have announced that students may 
win their degrees in three years or less. As 
to the trend towards the “quarter system,” 
replies indicated that it is not yet popular. 
. . . The question of admission of high- 
school students to college before their gradu- 
ation brought answers showing little interest 
in enrollees who have not completed their 
secondary-school work... . The awarding of 
the B.A. degree at the end of the sophomore 
year, as suggested by President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, has not been 
favorably met by the arts and teachers 
colleges. . . . Credit for military service is 
allowed seniors who leave before gradua- 
tion . . . requiring examinations of the stu- 
dent at the time of leaving. Four institutions 
“offer credit to the soldier or sailor through 
correspondence.” 


In the Negro college, to date, the 
revision of the school calendar, the re- 
lease of instructors for war duties, and 
the graduation of seniors prematurely 
inducted into selective service have 


8“A Summary of War Adjustments in the Col- 
leges,” School and Society, 55:551, My 16, 1942. 
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delineated efforts at acceleration. At- 
lanta University, for example, an- 
nounces a ten weeks summer school, 
divided into two terms and operating 
six days a week. Institutions like Tal- 
ladega College and Dillard University, 
are maintaining summer sessions, for 
the first time. 

When one considers the lag of the 
Negro college, in regard to general or- 
ganizational and institutional patterns, 
it should become evident that an ac- 
celerated program could raise Negro 
Higher Education to a normal level, 
in organization and pattern. If this is 
possible, such factors as a four-quarter 
or tri-semester school year; sabbatical 
and off-quarter leaves for faculty 
members; democratic organization; 
and coordination of diverse areas in 
the educational program, among 
others, should receive studied con- 
sideration. Care, however, should be 
exercised that any changes are effected 
gradually on an intelligent long-term 
basis, rather than through the grip 
of emotional and short-sighted hys- 
teria. In a word, Negro higher educa- 
tion should conceive its task as a 
normal adjustment not so much to 
imperative war needs as to belated 
realization of changing conditions in 
American society. 

IssuE V. Shall Negro Higher Educa- 
tion prune its curricula of all courses 
deemed unessential to war effort, or 
shall it strengthen and modify existent 
courses, so that these make a mazi- 
mum contribution to “all-out” war ac- 
tivity? 

Incessant criticism of our schools and 
colleges for a supposed deficiency in 
the content of science and mathema- 
tics courses has been heard on all sides. 
But, this is not the time to indulge in 


verbal indictments, and blame-plac- 
ing; for a war has got to be won! This 
very lack Brown? avers: 


. entails first the utilization of every 
opportunity to point up the curriculum 
toward mathematics, the natural sciences, 
and pre-professional and professional fields 
in the war effort. It means offering special 
courses for special branches of the Army 
and Navy; for example, internal combustion 
engines for the armed force and the Air 
corps and electronics and radio engineering 
for the Navy or the Signal Corps. . . . For 
colleges for women this same shift of em- 
phasis is imperative. There is a shortage of 
9,000 physicists, 12,000 chemists, and many 
thousands of inspectors, statisticians, and 
supervisors; industrial management, busi- 
ness and public administration, economics, 
and political science with special emphasis 
on certain advanced and applied courses like 
price analysis, applied statistics, industry 
analysis, research methods, personnel ad- 
ministration, industrial cost accounting, gov- 
ernment contract and procedures and budg- 
etary control are all fields in which there 
is a serious shortage of personnel. Yet less 
than 30% of the 100,000 women who will 
graduate from colleges this June have 
majored in these necessary fields and almost 
no girls in high school elect mathematics or 
science. Twenty-six per cent of college 
women elect languages and the arts as their 
majors, and forty-three per cent of college 
women elect the social studies yet these 
fields are not basic to the war effort. 


While it is easily contended that 
the Negro college possesses personnel 
and, in many cases, the facilities 
necessary to furnish sufficient training 
for the mathematics, science and cer- 
tain basic courses incident to the war 
effort, it is not so readily demonstrable 
that Negro higher education has de- 
voted particularized attention to the 
education of Negro women. Other than 

*Francis J. Brown, “Colleges Gird for Total 
War: A Contrast to 1917-18” (address delivered 
before the masting. of the ey Central Association 
of Col Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Mr 28, 942), p. 7. 
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sporadic endeavors, in this direction, 
education for Negro women has fol- 
lowed the same general pattern as that 
for Negro men. It is a sad commentary 
that world conflict should compel an 
addressed concern, in the Negro col- 
lege, for the Negro women. But since 
such is the case, Shuster’s considera- 
tions might well be adduced to any 
contemplated program. These are: 
“First, the adaptation of women to a 
technological environment is a com- 
plex and engrossing question. Second, 
the shaping of the girl student’s inner 
life is a task which differs radically 
from that of shaping the inner life of 
a boy. Third, preparation for home- 
making is a sadly neglected area which 
must be given a great deal more atten- 
tion than it has received in the past.’’!® 
In this way, then, can Negro higher 
education be certain that the educa- 
tion of Negro women not only be func- 
tional but also adapted to pre- and 
post-war demands? 

Despite the insistent clamors that 
American schools and colleges stream- 
line their curricular offerings for war 
activity, a ranking army official’ 
states that “the War Department be- 
lieves in the continuation of the edu- 
cational processes with as little de- 
scription as possible. It does not feel 
that we should temporize with the 
situation. The demands made upon the 
colleges and the universities by the 
War Department will be to meet only 
the established needs of the army.” 
While this statement defines rather 
clearly the general position of the Am- 
erican college, any proposed revamp- 
Wor, deceotsiiee af moto Oveence Batis 
28:28-9, Mr 1942, 5 

11 Colonel Benjamin W. Venable “The Army and 
Our Colleges in Wartime’ (in National Confer- 


ence of College and University Presidents. Higher 


Education and the War, F 1942), p, 29, 


ing of the educational program, for 
the Negro college, should be deter- 
mined not only by the imperative de- 
mands of the present emergency but 
also by those special demands accen- 
tuated by the marginal position of the 
Negro in American society. This calls 
for an objective analysis of the total 
educational program, to the end that 
it will become functional in facilitating 
resolution of the peculiar problems for 
the Negro in America. 

issuE vi, Shall Negro Higher Edu- 
cation emphusize the training of po- 
tential leaders, or concentrate upon 
education for the masses? 

The most effective leadership, in 
improving the present status of the 
American Negro, rather than coming 
from our colleges, has issued either 
from the ranks of labor, as exemplified 
by keenly uncompromising A. Phillip 
Randolph, President of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, or from 
the ecclesiastical circle, as evidenced 
by the forthright enunciations of 
Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr.; scholarly 
prelate of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Whether or not the 
background for such fortitude and ac- 
tivity was secured in the Negro school 
is a moot question; but, the fact re- 
mains that the Negro separate school 
should accord Negro youth, in terms 
of their individual capacities, the basic 
elements of either leadership or fol- 
lowship. Involved in this is the ex- 
tension of a program of general educa- 
tion to all attending colleges. Pursuant 
with this thesis, Robinson believes: 

As for general education in colleges and 
universities, it would seem to me wise if it 
were taken with a great deal of vocational 
and professional education, and in the same 


period of study. I do not favor “finishing” 
general education at any particular point 
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in the student’s program. The purpose of this 
general education will not be the develop- 
ment of morale, nor the insurance of the 
unity of our people, but it will be, as al- 
ways, the development of the individual. 
The emphasis is upon the student and not 
upon the subject matter. 

So deep have been the inroads or propa- 
ganda upon our thinking that many seem 
to have lost clarity of thought as to the 
objective of general education. The objec- 
tive of propaganda is, in a word, to present 
a case and to convince the individual. The 
objective of general education, in a word, 
is to reveal the truth and arouse the indi- 
vidual.” 


Posing the question as to the nature 


and purpose of liberal, 2.e., general 
education, Robinson presses this point: 


. .. In peace and in war, I would plead for 
men of wisdom as the objective of liberal 
education, and here it should be said that 
wisdom is conceived as a distillation of ex- 
perience and thought, and the greatest of 
these is thought, 

The teachers, and before them the 
planners in liberal education, must insist 
upon leadership in this, and believe in it 
themselves, They must insist that the group 
of students most concerned is a small pro- 
portion of the total group of students in 
college, although all will share in the 
program. They must insist that the work 
involved is difficult and in no sense what 
is left over from more difficult subjects, pro- 
fessional or otherwise. They must insist 
that the objective is not factual except as 
a by-product, that the test is ability to use 
one instrument that is, the individual’s 
mind, that the goal is thinking of a highly 
critical quality. . . . If we are to have an 
intelligent, informed, critical citizen body, 
it will only be by insisting that liberal 
education, that is, in this meaning, general 
education, is the education of free men and 
a free man is who is first of all capable of 
thought.” 


With reference to Negro Higher 


12 Edgar Eugene Robinson, “General Education 
in Peace or in War,” The Educational Record, 
22:562, O z 
18 [bid., pp. 564-5, 


Education, Hampton’s President Mac- 
Lean contends: 


In the selection of students, for example, 
Negro colleges are studying and must study 
how to search out and bring to their cam- 
puses the most able students. In doing so, 
they can not afford to make the thousands 


of mistakes made yearly by most higher 
institutions generally in their admissions 


so that a considerable portion of college 
budget and teacher resources are spent on 


young people who should not be in that col- 
lege, or in the course that they are taking. 
We must not be misled, poor as we are, in 
letting economic determinism control our 
selection so that in general only those who 
can pay for college go through college. We 
must not be fooled in our selection by too 
narrow criteria such as high academic abil- 
ity. We should not choose students just 


because they can pass badly made examina- 
tions or intelligence tests. 


We should look for many intelligences 
rather than one, for creative intelligence in 


the fine and practical arts and music and 
literature, for practical intelligence in the 


handling of money and the management of 
business and industry, and perhaps, above 


all, for social and political intelligence. We 
should, in other words, scout increasingly 
for human talent of every kind and spend 
our college resources in nourishing and de- 
veloping those talents rather than, as 
happens too much in higher education in 
general, looking for deficiencies to tinker 
with and repair.* 


Even though Dr. MacLean expresses 
a laudable desire in his quest for 
“talent,” we believe the significance of 
the common man, in his relation to 
American society, would not be over- 
looked by him; particularly when one 
recalls the Nordic tendency to ad- 
judge the Negro through the buffoon- 
ery and, oftentimes, pathetic efforts of 
the socially-cireumscribed Negro. If 
we wil] push the search far enough to 
ferret out the “talent” in all Negro 


14 MacLean, op. cit., p. 19. 
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youth, then we will be accomplishing 
a purpose consistent with democratic 
ideology. Such considerations must be 
taken under advisement in resolving 
the case of leadership versus follow- 
ship. 

IssUB vil. Shall the small Negro 
college, suffering depleted enrollment 
and lessened financial resources, sus- 
pend operation, or shall it seek ex- 
traordinary means of financial sup- 
port, in a positive effort to remain 
open? 

Sixty-one and five-tenths per cent’® 
of the Negro colleges, at present, pos- 
sess a median enrollment of 290 stu- 
dents. Due to the fact, moreover, that 
such institutions are supported, in the 
main, by private and church agencies, 
it is sometimes difficult for these 
schools to maintain an adequate bud- 
get for their usually limited enroll- 
ments, In fact, much of the success 
of their operation will depend both 
upon their ability to collect student 
fees and to commandeer substantial 
grants from interested donors. Nor- 
mally, then, the struggle to remain 
in existence was commonplace to these 
institutions, Imagine then, if you will, 
the effect of the impact of the Selec- 
tive Service Act and voluntary with- 
drawals of men (and sometimes wom- 
en) from these institutions! The hesi- 
tance of some such institutions to con- 
tinue in operation is then understanda- 
ble. 

President Bowman has phrased a 
challenging answer to the question: 


In the face of expanding need in every field 
of training—engineering, nursing, geography, 
economics, languages and a score of other 
Seiiiaiiici 


%* Martin D. Jenkins, ‘Enrollment in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education of Negro, 1941-1942,’ 
JOURNAL OF Negro EDUCATION, 11:217-23, Ap 


fields—it is neither good sense nor sound 
patriotism to talk of closing the colleges 
that cannot support the strain of greatly 
reduced enrollment. I do not say that all 
colleges can or should survive. I say only 
that they should not go down if they have 
a contribution, distinct and direct, to the 
war upon which we are engaged and to the 
peace that we must face responsibility. If 
the government needs a service that the 
colleges can supply let them render that 
service and let the government pay for it. 
The full measure of the government’s need 
is not yet known. We may be sure that it 
is greater than any of us imagine at the 
present time. Our useful facilities, therefore, 
need to be enlarged rather than diminished. 
In no other way can some specific traitiing 
needs be supplied, unless army and navy 
schools are created to do poorly what the 
existing colleges have shown they are able 
to do well. 

In the process of cooperating with govern- 
ment we should not sell out to Washington, 
be we private or public universities and 
colleges. Self-reliance is a cardinal principle 
in pioneering America. It is a part of our 
heritage and if we lose it we lose our souls. 
This is an emergency of the greatest kind 

. We must compromise in the present in 
order to have what we shall guard in the 
future; we must yield to have. He did not 
mean that we must yield self-reliance, but 
that we must secure financial aid to do our 
part in a common program that is designed 
to attain a common end.* 


Patriotic though he may seem, Bow- 
man makes a thinly-veiled plea for 
federal funds in assistance of Ameri- 
can higher education. The historic 
story of the reluctance of American 
education to depend too largely upon 
federal support, for fear of federal 
control, need not be reviewed here. For 
the Negro, however, federal interven- 
tion in American education has pro- 
ceeded to his favor. That is to say, so 
far as possible, equitable distribution 

%* Isaiah Bowman, “Higher Education Faces the 


Future,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
28:47-8, Mr 1942, 
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of funds between the two races, has 
been made to an appreciable extent. 
Indeed, even a man as President Cle- 
ment of Atlanta University has said 
recently that the future of higher edu- 
cation for the Negro could be salvaged 
and assured by the supervision of the 
federal government. So, for Negro 
higher education, the problem is not 
so much that of federal allocation of 
funds as it is one of the disposition of 
state and local authorities to assume 
their full responsibility for the ade- 
quate support of education for -the 
Negro. 

On the other side of the picture, it 
might be pointed out that there has 
been repeated agitation for nondescript 
Negro colleges—particularly denom- 
inational—to either consolidate or 
close down. In most instances, how- 
ever, sentiment and bias have pre- 
cluded an intelligent resolution of the 
situation. Whatever the purpose of the 
institution might be, emergency or 
otherwise, the fundamental criterion 
for existence should be a definiteness 
of purpose, the significance and actual 
need of that purpose, and, finally, the 
ability and facility of the institution 
to achieve that purpose. 

IssuE vit. Shall Negro Higher 
Education institute necessary meas- 
ures, insofar as possible, to retain 
specially-trained members of its per- 
sonnel, or shall it rather supinely allow 
such persons to be lured into other 
areas, more directly concerned with 
war and national defense? 

An overview of the situation is af- 
forded by the following factual analy- 
sis: 

In a recent study, which included 548 col- 


leges and universities, with a total faculty 
of 48,800, 1,167 staff members are now serv- 


ing in the armed forces. Another 563 have 
been drawn either on their own volition or 
by government initiative into government 
service. And another 300 are serving in the 
field of industry—a total of over 2,000. 
Nearly 1,000 faculty members have been 


given leaves of absence, and over 2,500 more 
have been relieved of from one-fourth to 


three-fourths of their teaching time in order 
to render specific service in total defense.” 


While data are not readily available 
as to the proportion in which staff 
members of Negro colleges are being 
withdrawn into war and defense ac- 
tivities, it is reasonable to assume that 
the above figures can serve as a fairly 
accurate index as to the extent of 
teacher loss in such institutions—even 
if to a lesser degree. 

The question in point, though, is 

whether teachers can perform a great- 
er service by remaining in their pres- 
ent positions or by transferring to 
specific war and defense agencies. 
Prall suggests that, 
Inevitably teachers, are being affected by the 
situation. The profession does not suggest 
that it will be otherwise. Many teachers can 
unquestionably give greater service to the 
nation in war-created work than in their 
present occupations. But education still re- 
mains an essential social enterprise. Any 
real disruption of school programs or sharp 
reduction in average teacher competence be- 
cause of wholesale withdrawals and inade- 
quate replacements should be disastrous. 
Teachers Must be kept at their posts unless 
it is clear that they can serve more valuably 
elsewhere.* What is involved is the wisest 
possible use of our human resources.” 


To assess the validity of a choice 
regarding change of working locale, it 
is appropriate to examine the effects 


of such practice. 


Francis J. Brown, getione for Higher 
Education,” op. cit., pp. 48-9 

18 Italics ours. 

1° Charles E. Prall, ‘Prospective Teacher Short- 
ages,” Educational Record, 13:235, Ap 1942. 
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The experience of the last war shows what 
may easily happen again. Then, experienced 
teachers were drawn in large numbers into 
other occupations. Too often their places 
had to be filled by persons of slight educa- 
tion, experience, or capacity for professional 
growth. Many of these continued as teachers 
after the war was over. In the present situa- 
tion a number of danger signals have already 
appeared. Shortages of teachers are widely 
reported as existing, in roughly descending 
order of seriousness, in the following fields: 
industrial arts, vocational trade and indus- 
try, vocational agriculture, physical educa- 
tion and coaching, science, mathematics, 
commercial subjects and _ instrumental 
music.” 

While such reasons” as training and 
experience; youthfulness and unmar- 
ried status; mobility of teachers in 
rural areas; and prospect of high in- 
crease in salary, are being generally 
advanced as a cause for teacher dis- 
location, it seems perfectly natural 
that the chance at higher pay is the 
determining factor in the decision of 
teachers to quit their present posts for 
war and defense industry. This fact is 
of particular significance to Negro 
higher education since the Negro col- 
lege teacher, possessing similar train- 
ing and experience as a white faculty 
member in a comparable situation, is 
found working for significantly less 
salary remuneration. Consequently, it 
is not difficult to see why a Negro col- 
lege teacher would abandon his college 
post for work elsewhere. Involved in 
this whole situation, resides the possi- 
bility that Negro higher education 
might be provided with another basis 
to wage a broadened campaign toward 
increased and appropriate salaries for 
its personnel. More than this, good 
teaching is necessary now, even more 
so than in a time of peace! 


» Prall, ibid., p. 236. 
236-7, 


2 Ibid., pp. 236 








IssuE 1x. Shall Negro Higher Edu- 
cation project expansion in housing 
and equipment upon a long-view pro- 
gram, or shall it design increased fa- 
cilities to cope with immedate war 
needs? 

In view of the foregoing discussion, 
it should become evident that there is 
a consensus of opinion, in authorita- 
tive sources, that schools and colleges 
should survey their facilities and pro- 
gram for those contributions which can 
be extended to the war effort. Such 
caution is necessary particularly when 
one takes into consideration the fact 
that a gargantuan increase in expendi- 
tures and facilities for the vocational 
and industrial arts, as well as certain 
scientific courses has hardly been 
matched elsewhere in the college. 
Again, because of federal supervision, 
the Negro college has seemed to enjoy 
rather equitable distribution, here, 
along with other colleges. The query 
could be properly raised, though, as to 
whether adequate balance can be 
maintained between those areas, 
favored by the war effort, and other 
aspects of the educational program. 
This interrogation should induce in- 
telligent appraisal of all activities on 
a two-fold basis: (1) their general 
value to a continuing program of dem- 
ocratic education; and (2) their speci- 
fic value for present war needs. In 
such analysis, Negro higher education, 
because of its present emerging status, 
can least-afford to make increment to 
its program and facilities, without 
critical reflection. 

Mention might be made of 


the service that the colleges and universities 
have rendered and can render to men in the 
armed forces in camps and stations. Dra- 
matic, musical, and other groups have made 
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their services available to men within the 
camps. Many of the colleges have organized 
hostess groups among the young women. 
Visual education programs and recordings 
of lectures have been sent to men in service 
and the exchange of magazines and library 
books has been arranged with the local 
camps. College papers have been mailed 
by many colleges to all of the students 
formerly within their institutions. Personal 
letters from the president or from faculty 
members have retained a human tie. Some 
faculties have provided individual lectures 
or a series to those within the adjacent 
camps. Likewise, colleges and universities 
have served men and women in the armed 
services as they returned to the campuses: 
open house at fraternities, special rates to 
athletic functions, private tutoring for men 
who need the kind of pre-training that was 
emphasized this morning, and special courses 
to meet individual needs. This list could be 
almost indefinitely extended, and it is an 
important service which can be continually 
rendered.” 


The implications in the foregoing sug- 
gestions for the Negro college are 
rather challenging. For one reason or 
the other, the personal, recreational, 
and social life of the Negro soldier has 
not been developed apace with that of 
the white soldier. And, while many 
have complained of this fact, com- 
plaint has not always been followed up 
with constructive action. Most certain- 
ly Negro higher education could af- 
ford to be in the van with those 
agencies designing to render service, in 
the above connection. It seems a pity 
though, that a war is necessary to 
make colleges aware of their commun- 
ity and social functions. 

IssuE X. Shall Negro Higher Educa- 
tion address energy towards delinea- 
tion of and preparation for the posi- 
tive roéle that the American Negro 
must assume in post-war reconstruc- 


2 Brown, op. cit., p. 48. 
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tion, or shall it confine attention to a 
reorientated educational program for 
the present emergency? 

Statesmen and educators, alike, 
have voiced a desire for the democ- 
racies to be as clear in their concep- 
tion of a post-war world as the totali- 
tarian states seem to be. That is to 
say, planning for battle to preserve 
democracy should include also proce- 
dures and context for bringing the 
world back to a balance after the vic- 
tory shall have been won (and we 
trust that the accolade will go to the 
democracies!). Such provisions should 
be set into motion even now as we 
strafe the enemy with bombs and bul- 
lets. The classic statement of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill “Four Freedoms” 
is matched by the urgent tasks for 
American colleges and universities, as 
outlined by Administrator McNutt. 
In sum, these are: (1) to serve as a 
bulwark of civil liberty; (2) to extend 
sound information and discussion so as 
to check and correct the rumor and 
propaganda which is a_ principal 
weapon of the dictatorships; (3) to 
insure our nation technological and 
material mastery, through the training 
of men for civilian, industrial, and 
military life; (4) to formulate exten- 
sive programs for health, welfare, and 
recreation which are basic to the 
strength of a nation and the mainte- 
nance of morale; (5) to relate the 
story of democratic achievement; and 
(6) to explore America’s place in the 
world. To meet the challenge, implied 
in these objectives, would underwrite 
the refinement of democratic tech- 
niques, necessary to the pervasion of 

2 Paul V. McNutt, ‘Mobilizing Education for 
Victory” (in National Conference of Colleges and 


University Presidents. Higher Education and the 
War, F 1942), pp. 5-6. 
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democratic influences in post-war de- 
liberations and actions. 

Negro race leaders are making it 
clear to the Negro that he holds a 
large stake in the present world con- 
flict; and, to be very certain, he must 
embrace democracy. Testimony to this 
thesis is afforded in this representative 
statement: 


. it makes no sense to apply Japan’s 
strategy in Asia to the U.S. Negro—her 
gamble on the primitive thesis that peoples 
will choose sides in this world convulsion 
simply according to the color of their 
Sine... 

The Negro wants more—but of America. 
He may occasionally find a gloomy sort of 
satisfaction when “the arrogant white folks” 
are taught a lesson about the efficiency of a 
colored people, any colored people; but 
even the most defiant and least astute 
American Negro senses that his fate is tied 
up with America’s and he realizes with a 
minority’s instinct for self-preservation his 
selfish stake in an American victory. De- 
feated nations are neither generous nor ra- 
tional. And no power on earth could save 
the Negro from the whiplash of a national 
catastrophe: it would scourge the least re- 
sourceful, most conspicuous minority with 
prompt and unabashed fury; it would de- 
stroy in one blow whatever the Negro has 
achieved or hopes for—and he knows it. 
That’s why the Japanese gamble is a mis- 
taken one.* 


% Fortune, op. cit., p. 78. 


In consequence of the aforemen- 
tioned position, 
not until the Negro secures full (or fuller) 
integration into the American way of life 
will he be able, in pre- or post-war activity, 
to share in the formulation of a blue print 
for an altered world order. In sum, then, 
the Negro will hardly be included in any 
planning groups or proposals for a new 
world order which can not be ignored. To 
state it in positive manner, if the Negro 
becomes a potent factor in the present 
American society, to the point that he 
shares equitably in the functions of the 
democratic order, then he can be assured 
of participation in any future planning pro- 
grams.” 


The validity of this approach is even 
now being demonstrated by the small, 
yet steady, influx of Negro workers 
into occupational spheres, previously 
closed to them, as a result of the un- 
relenting efforts of those who husband 
the cause of democracy for the Negro 
—not democracy and the Negro. And, 
Negro higher education, we reiterate, 
must unfurl the banner for freedom in 
democracy rather than snatch the 
standard from hands, already stained 
with the toil of unceasing labor, in be- 
half of a democratic life for all Amer- 
ican people. 


2% Reid E. Jackson, “The Negro in the New 
World Order,” The Sphina, 27:4, D 1941. 








Cuapter VII 


CURRENT CHANGES IN NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION TO 
MEET THE IMMEDIATE WAR EMERGENCY 


JoHN W. Davis 


Immediately after “Pearl Harbor” 
“acceleration” became the dominant 
tone in most American colleges and 
universities in their effort to “aid in 
winning the war.” Colleges for Ne- 
groes joined in this acceleration move- 
ment which had the blessings of the 
American Council on Education, the 
United States Office of Education 
Wartime Commission, the Baltimore 
Conference of College and University 
Presidents and many state and local 
educational bodies. Sufficient time has 
now passed to permit a cooling off 
from the original rush toward ac- 
celeration and perhaps a partial check 
on its scope. It is clear that the col- 
leges and universities realized that 
grave responsibilities rested upon 
them as a result of the war and lost 
little time in adjusting their programs 
to do their part in meeting war de- 
mands. 

This paper is concerned with current 
changes in senior colleges for Negroes 
which have been introduced to meet 
some of the immediate demands of 
the war. For a factual statement con- 
cerning these changes 75 of a total of 
approximately 109 colleges and uni- 
versities which are operated for Ne- 
groes, were asked to submit evidences 
of their wartime programs. Forty-five 
representative institutions responded 
with usable data and these will serve 
as the supporting contribution of this 
paper. No effort will be made herein 
to evaluate the work and war efforts 
of the contributing institutions and the 


summarizing statistics of this paper 
should be generously interpreted. An 
impartial review of the wartime pro- 
grams of the 45 institutions as sub- 
mitted would suggest under rather 
than over statements of their efforts 
to aid the war emergency. The diffi- 
culties of participation on the part of 
some institutions in the wartime effort 
of educational acceleration are ac- 
knowledged but not discussed. In addi- 
tion, the scope of institutional changes 
is indicative of widening war services 
in keeping with the increasing de- 
mands of the national emergency. 


CURRENT CALENDAR CHANGES 


Established calendars of educational 
institutions generally are rigid docu- 
ments from which there is to be no 
deviation. They represent the same 
fixity as once existed in the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. The current 
emergency changed this thought over- 
night in many of our colleges. Quickly 
and in keeping with an accelerated 
wartime program in education there 
were changes in: (a) commencement 
dates, (b) vacation periods, (c) ex- 
amination schedules, (d) length of 
summer sessions, (e) times to admit 
freshmen, (f) period of required time 
for graduation, (g) and, in two in- 
stances, the unit requirement for col- 
lege entrance. 

In Table I below are recorded insti- 
tutional changes with respect to 7 
calendar topics or academic fixities of 
a rigid sort. The changes indicated 
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were effected within the regular school 
year just closed and since December 7, 
1941. 


TABLE I 


RESPONSES FROM 45 COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES FOR NEGROES REVEAL CALENDAR 
CHANGES TO MEET Wark EMERGENCY 
AS INDICATED 























Institutional 
Replies 

Calendar Subjects or 

Catalog Topics No 

Yes| No | Re- 

ply 
1. Change in Commence- 

ment Date 12 | 16} 17 
2. Elimination of Vaca- 

tions 7} 15 | 23 
3. Change in length of Ex- 

amination Period 10 | 16} 19 
4. Change in Length of 

Summer Session 20 | 12} 13 
5. Change in Time for 

Freshman Admission Leb BpLy 
6. Change in Traditional 
4 year period for gradu- 
ation (Quality of work, 

same) 25 2 R) 
7. Change in 15 unit re- 
quirement for Admis- 

sion to College 2 | 16 | 27 





A glance behind the figures of Table 
I so as to bring the point of view of 
some of the institutions which they 
represent into fuller view will reveal 
the following: (1) Calendar changes 
were made to expedite time for stu- 
dents so as to release them sooner for 
war services; (2) the changes were 
made to permit the institutions them- 
selves to be used to greater advantage 
in war programs; (3) to eliminate lost 
motion in educational work; (4) to 
improve the quality of educational 
effort; (5) to shift quickly from tradi- 
tional programs to war programs; (6) 
to save time; (7) to train persons, not 
trained in traditional schedules, for 
war needs; (8) to experiment in war 
time for improved work in peacetime; 


(9) to move in the direction of full 
year educational programs of a func- 
tional sort; (10) and, to offer the 
training programs needed in wartime 
to a wider clientele including adults 
and other civilians. 

The reporting colleges showed little 
tendency toward the “quarter system” 
or admitting non-graduates of sec- 
ondary schools. Some expressed con- 
cern about decreases in enrollment 
and the negessity of increasing charges 
to students. Such charges were con- 
sidered as being a part of the total 
war picture. Credit for military serv- 
ice does not follow a uniform plan in 
the different institutions and the 
elimination of courses not considered 
to be war priorities are subject to the 
individual judgment of the institu- 
tions. 


CURRENT CURRICULUM CHANGES 


The colleges and universities being 
reported in this study have not been 
guilty of headlong haste in meeting 
the demands of the war emergency 
through changes in curriculum. The 
evidence at hand is sufficient to indi- 
cate that the institutions have studied 
their approaches along this line to be 
sure that new courses set up would 
deal with war aims. Forty-nine differ- 
ent courses have been introduced by 28 
institutions as being necessary because 
of the war emergency; 16 institutions 
are offering new or greatly revised 
physical education or physical fitness 
programs; 6 institutions are offering 
post-war work; and, 3 institutions are 
carrying on research of a war-related 
nature. 

In Table II herein will be found the 
institutional approaches to the ques- 
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tion of current curriculum changes 

which have come about because of the 

war emergency. Many institutions 

failed to reply to the inquiry on this 

point. The nature of the courses in- 
TABLE II 

CurrRENT CurRICULUM CHANGES IN 45 


CoLLEGES FOR NEGROES AS RESULTING 
FROM THE WAR EMERGENCY 
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stitutions those training needs which 
they might aid the government in sup- 
plying. The E.S.M.D.T. program is a 
result of specific governmental war 
needs. In this program educational 
institutions are directing their training 
efforts to supply the Federal govern- 
ment with personnel in certain fields 
where shortages exist. In colleges for 
Negroes the E.S.M.D.T. programs and 


Institutional . 
Replies other programs employing new courses 
Curriculum Changes |] “ reflect shortages in trained personnel 
Yes|No|Re. im specific areas. The war emergency 
ply current efforts of colleges for Negroes 
New Courses Offered 23 | 4|13 ‘from the point of view of supplying 
1. Changes in Physical personnel now needed in the National 
Education Work 16 1 | 28 . 
2. Post-War Programs Of- Crisis may be seen from the new 
fered 6 | 6{33 courses which have been introduced in 
3. Research Related to rea 
War 3| 4138 28 colleges. It is in order to call atten- 
tion again to the practical nature of 











troduced will easily satisfy the reason 
of “no reply.” Many responding col- 
leges are of the private or denomina- 
tional character and do not lend them- 
selves easily to some of the practical 
courses demanded in the war effort. 
Frequently the point is raised that 
the national government should indi- 
cate to educators and educational in- 


the new courses listed and to their 
acceptability to the war aims of the 
federal government. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SERVICES OF 
A Distinctity Miuirary NATURE 


Colleges for Negroes are currently 
engaged in a variety of activities and 
services which are directly related to 









TABLE III 


Types or New Coursss INTRODUCED IN 28 COLLEGES 
FoR NEGROES, TO AID IN THE WINNING OF THE WAR 



































1. Mathematics (Fre- 17. Tool Engineering (4) 33. Machine Shop Work (3) 
or ency 4) 18. Paint Removing (1) 34. Nursery School (1) 
2. Physics () 19. Plane Building (1 35. Health (1) 
3. Mechanic Arts (3) 20. Conservation & Preser- | 36. Democracy (2) 
4. Blue-print Reading (1) vation of Foods (3) 37. Recent Americanism (1) 
5. Drawing (1) 21. Welding (5) 38. International Society (1) 
6. Military Education (3) | 22. Sheet metal work (1) 39. Race & Culture (2) 
7. Dietetics (2) 23. Mill Work (1) 40. Modern World (1) 
8. Nutrition (3) 24. Electronics (1) 41. East Asia (1 
9. Swimming (1) 25. Contemporary World | 42. Consumer Education (3) 
10. Electricity (1) Affairs (1) 43. Mae 1 
11. Chemistry (2) 26. World Geography (3) | 44. E.S.M.D.T. Courses (1) 
i2. Internal Combustion 27. War Economics a 45. Production Manage- 
Engines (1) 28. Community Hygiene ment (1) 
13. Health and Personal 46. Latin-America (3) 
Hygiene (1) 29. Femily & Marriages (1) | 47. Background of Present 
14. Radio Engineering (3) 30. Ship Rigger Work (1) War (1) 
15. Photography (1) 31. Boat Building (1) 48-49. Secretarial Tr. (1) 
16. Home Gardening (1) 32. Foundry (2) Nurses Aides (1) 
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the national war efforts. Some of these 
undertakings merit college credit while 
others are offered purposely without 
such credit. Pre-induction military 
training is given to aid the men who 
are rapidly being called into the armed 
forces by Selective Service Boards. 
Remedial health programs with em- 
phasis on the correction of defects are 
placed at the disposal of men students. 
These and similar efforts suggest that 
the non-credit current services of the 
colleges outnumber the credit offerings. 
This adjustability and flexibleness of 
program to aid in the national emer- 
gency represents a healthy state of the 
colleges. 

In Table IV below are indicated in- 
stitutional responses to the question of 
services operative in the 45 colleges 
and universities of this study which 
are of a distinctly military nature. In 
this area is found the largest volume 
of service to the war emergency which 
is being rendered by the sample of 
colleges and universities now used. 

The current services of the institu- 
tions which relate definitely to the 
military and war needs include, in 
part, the following: 


. Army Enlisted Reserve Corps 

. Senior Field Artillery R.O.T.C. Unit 

. ES.M.D.T. Courses 

. Refresher Teacher Education and Trade 
Courses 

5. Radio Education and Communications 

6. Military Information Service 

7 

8 


Pe wh 


. Student War Program Service 
. Coast Guard Senior R.O.T.C. Unit 
9. Pre-induction Military Training 
10. Pre-induction Health Correction Service 
11. Agriculture for National Defense 
12. Nutrition Promotion Campaigns 
13. Food and Gardens for Victory Service 
14, Program for Training Women as Tech- 
nicians 
15. Civilian Morale Service 
16. Civilian Pilot Training 


17. Chemical Warfare Problems 

18. Programs for Training needed Mathe- 
matics and Physics Personnel 

19. Releasing Key Personnel for Special 
War Services 

20. Senior Infantry R.O.T.C. Unit 


TABLE IV 


RESPONSES OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES FOR NEGROES WHICH INDICATE THEIR 
CURRENT SERVICES OF A MILITARY 








NATURE 
Institutional 
Replies 
Services of Military |—— 
Nature No 
Yes} No | Re- 
ply 





1. Losses of male Students 
and Faculty Members 
to Armed Forces 29 0 | 16 

2. New Educational Serv- 
ices added of a dis- 
tinctly Military Nature | 19 | 4 | 22 

3. Cooperative War Ef- 
forts involving teaching 
and services of non- 


credit type 36} O|; 9 














Current war work of these colleges 
includes also cooperative efforts 
which involve teaching and services of 
a non-credit character. These efforts 
bring together the people of the col- 
leges and the civilian population in 
programs of mutual advancement and 
protection. Types of programs and 
services now mentioned include: 

. Civilian Defense (33 Frequency) 

. United Service Organization (2) 

. War Stamps and Bonds (10) 

. Red Cross (6) 

. Red Cross Blood Center (1) 

. Civilian Morale Center (3) 

. War Information Center (3) 

. Garden and Food Programs (10) 

. Water Sanitation (1) 

. Child Care—Nutrition--Consumer Edu- 
cation (12) 

It is significant that the services 

just mentioned are of a community 

character calling for cooperative effort 

and that they represent the maximum 
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or greatest volume of current work 
attempted by the 45 colleges and uni- 
versities included in this study. Civil- 
ian needs are just as important as 
those of the men who bear arms and 
constructive attention to those needs 
represent a valuable war emergency 
service. In these programs of service 
large and small colleges find ampie 
opportunity to be useful to the nation. 
In the unfolding drama of a cruel 
war, colleges for Negroes have been 
and are making a number of changes 
which they consider necessary to 
facilitate the war effort. Because of the 
wide variety of interest among the 
young men and women in the colleges 
and their earnest desires to render the 
most effective service in the present 
war effort, the institutions sense the 
need for a continuing analysis of areas 
in which they may serve. Such an- 
alysis will disclose not only the im- 
mediate effectiveness of changes al- 
ready made and to be made but also 
their future consequences. 
Institutions which cooperated in 
supplying data for this paper are: 


1. Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 

2. Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana 

3. Shaw University, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 

4. Cheyney Training School for Teachers, 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 

5. St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Virginia 

6. The Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

7. West Virginia State College, Institute, 
West Virginia 

8. Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennessee 

9. State Agricultura] and Mechanical Insti- 
tute, Normal, Alabama 

10. Morgan College, Baltimore, Maryland 

11. Louisville Municipal College, Louisville, 


Kentucky 








12. Virginia Union University, Richmond, 
Virginia 

13. Bluefield State Teachers College, Blue- 
field, West Virginia 

14. Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 

15. Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 

16. The Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Tallahassee, Florida 

17. LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee 

18. Tennessee A. & I. College, Memphis, 
Tennessee 

19. Southern University, Scotlandville, Lou- 
isiana 

20. Leland College, Baker, Louisiana 

21. Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

22. Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia 

23. Virginia State College for Negroes, Et- 
trick, Virginia 

24. Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas 

25. Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

26. Bethune-Cockman College, Daytona 

Beach, Florida 

. Texas College, Tyler, Texas 

. Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi 

. North Carolina College for Negroes, 

Durham, North Carolina 

30. Agricultural, Mechanical & Normal Col- 
lege, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

31. Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

32. Georgia State College, Industrial Col- 
lege, Georgia 

33. Georgia Normal and Agricultural Col- 
lege, Albany, Georgia 

34. Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Missis- 
SIppl 

35. Prairie View State Normal & Industrial 
College, Prairie View, Texas 

36. Fayetteville State Teachers College, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 

37. Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia 

38. Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 

39. Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky 

40. Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 

41. Miner Teachers College, Washington, 
D.C, 

42. Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 

43, Paine College, Augusta, Georgia 

44. Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

45. Storer College, Harpers Ferry, West Vir- 

ginia 
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Cuapter VIII 


THE ROLE OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE IN THE PREPARATION 
OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL FOR THE WAR EFFORT 


HERMAN BRANSON 


The academic mind has to a large 
extent reacted against the opinions im- 
pressed on it by the innumerable news 
releases after “Pearl Harbor.” Almost 
daily one meets instances of college- 
as-usual or subtle rationalizations 
which eventuate in inactivity. And yet 
there seems to be some recognition 
that World War II poses radical prob- 
lems for the American college. The 
New York Times with a weekly ca- 
dence announces some change in policy 
of a few of the two-thousand-odd 
American colleges and universities to 
cope with the problems presented by 
the war. There are new emphases, new 
curricula, and new ideals. Unfortu- 
nately, there has been little discussion 
of the réle of the Negro college. 

That modern warfare should pose 
basic problems for our colleges is no 
marvel, One of the functions of a col- 
lege is to prepare the technically- 
trained personnel needed for the world 
the college serves. Modern warfare has 
been described as our technical civili- 
zation stripped of its superfluities. 
Hence those who were trained for the 
problems of our technical civilization 
will find their talents even more in 
demand in war. This means that phys- 
icists, engineers, chemists, and mathe- 
maticians are in great demand. Ex- 
pressed numerically, the need is ap- 
palling. The American Institute of 
Physics reports that: 

Recent estimates indicate that the need (for 


physicists) is now growing at the rate of 
1,500 to 2,000 per year, and that the current 


annual supply from schools is no more than 


300. The need referred to applies to indi- 
viduals having . . . at least one year of 
study or experience after the bachelor’s 
degree. It does not include the much larger 
need for individuals well enough prepared 
in mathematics and physics for training in 
technical war operations. This need has 
been officially estimated at more than 
100,000. The War Policy Committee con- 


siders this a very conservative estimate.’ 


In spite of figures like these, there 
seems to be little activity on the part 
of the Negro college to supply the edu- 
cational needs of our 10 per cent. 
Whenever the Negro is discussed in 
positions in industry or government 
outside of certain categories, realism 
insists that attention be given to the 
factor of race prejudice. It is recog- 
nized that to date the capabilities of 
the Negro have not been fully used in 
the war effort. Data released by the 
Federal Security Board show that be- 
tween January and March, 1941, of 
the 8,769 skilled and semi-skilled jobs 
filled in the aircraft industry only 13 
went to non-white workers.’ But since 
America’s entry into the war, the use 
of Negro talent has increased sharply. 
The demands for manpower are such 
that we can expect the rise will con- 
tinue. Responsible government officials 
are making statements which follow 
the same pattern: to win this war 
every American must be used at that 
task he can do best. Paul V. McNutt, 


chairman of the War Manpower Com- 


1“This is a war of Science,’? Cenco News Chat, 
p. 8, M 1942. 

2 Maxwell S. Stewart, The Coming Orisis in Man- 
power. New York: Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 
68, 1942, p. 13, 
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mission, emphasized this point in re- 
lation to the Negro in a recent popu- 
lar article: 
To put every hand to work winning the 
war, industries will have to recruit . . 
skilled men who have been victims of dis- 
crimination. 

There are 13,000,000 Negroes in the 


United States. And James Rawlins is one 
of many of his race whose brains and hands 


are finding fulfillment in the nation’s war 
effort. 
Many of us can name people who have 
gone into technical jobs never before 
open to Negroes. One healthy thing 
about this incorporation of the Negro 
into the industrial and research activi- 
ties of the nation is that it does not 
result from charity, or from benevo- 
lence, or from some artificial attempt 
to give the Negro his “share,” it is a 
necessity for America’s program. 
When our army goes from the present 
3,600,000 to 5,000,000 and probably on 
to 10,000,000, we can expect the crisis 
in manpower to be critical. From all 
indications, the ten per cent of the 
American people we represent will find 
access to all positions that we have 
the skill and training to fill. 

Although prediction is an essential 
activity of the scientist, contrary to 
popular opinion, a discussion of what 
we shall find after this war will not 
be undertaken here. Vice-president 
Wallace assures us that this people’s 
war will have a people’s peace. That 
is gratifying news for the Negro. In 
all events, well-trained Negroes with 
laboratory and industrial experience 
will have a decided advantage in the 
super-technical world we may have 
after the war. 

* Paul V. McNutt, “There is a War Job for 


a 
You,” Look, 6(12):19, Je 16, 1942; also “Negroes 
at War,” Life, 12(24) :83-89, Je 15, 1942, 


The discussion thus far has been to 
establish two points: there is great 
need for men and women trained in 
physics, engineering, and chemistry; 
and Negro talent must be used in this 
war and, we think, after this war. 

This placing of the physicist ahead 
of the engineer is not a chance ar- 
rangement. In this war, the physicist 
seems to be the scientifically-trained 
person most in demand. President 
Conant of Harvard University, an 
organic chemist by training, is credited 
with the statement that this is a 
physicist’s war. According to Profes- 
sor A. H. Compton of the University 
of Chicago, the English are saying 
that in this war a hundred physicists 
are worth a million soldiers.t Many of 
the major problems of modern warfare 
hinge on devices:* devices for locating 
planes or submarines, devices for ac- 
curate bombing, or for exploding 
bombs when and where you want them 
to explode, or for combating magnetic 
mines (the famous degaussing belts on 
British battleships) , or for fire control 
of a battleship. Such devices are the 
stock in trade of the physicist. A 
plausible hypothetical instance, which 
I have used in my classes, illustrates 
the value of devices and the possible 
contribution of a young scientific 
worker to a major victory. It is clearly 
possible that a young physicist or en- 
gineer may suggest some minor im- 
provement in the fire control devices 
of our battleship North Carolina so 
that when she meets the German 
dreadnought von Tirpitz in the North 


Atlantic, our ship will get in a salvo of 


4A. H, Compton “War Problems of the Ph a 
Teacher,’ American Journal of Physics, 10: 
Ap 
5 Paul Cohen, ‘‘Engineering and Defense,” The 
American Scholar, 11:122-126, Winter 1941-42. 
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16-inch shells first, disabling the von 
Tirpitz. The value of such an im- 
provement can be estimated in dollars; 
our North Carolina cost $70,000,000, 
the sinking of the von Tirmitz is worth 
at least that much more and the 
morale value would be worth a few 
millions. The final estimate is that a 
minor improvement by a $2,000-a- 
year young man or woman could be 
worth $200,000,000 in a single naval 
battle between two capital ships. 

You might have recently come 
across a small news item revealing 
that the famous P-40 pursuit plane is 
to be replaced by an improved XP- 
40. That seemingly routine item is the 
outward evidence that the most im- 
portant ingredient of a new weapon 
is research. Many of the problems pre- 
sented by modern war are new, so new 
that there is little recorded work rele- 
vant to them. Often there is merely 
the idea of a device—a device which 
would be tactically valuable if it ex- 
isted—then a team of physicists is 
called for as being the most likely 
group to produce the device.® 

E. U. Condon, Associate Director 
of Research for Westinghouse, points 
out this difference between the en- 
gineer and the physicist: 


The engineer works best on the careful 
economic development of some applied 
science project whose general practicability 
has already been demonstrated. The physi- 
cist works best when trying to understand 
some newly observed phenomenon that no- 
body as yet understands at all, or when 
trying some totally untried combination of 
ideas to get a new device which nobody is 
sure that it will be practical or even if it 
will work! 





. U. Condon, “We Need eve. en sicists,’’ Sci- 
entific American, p. 224, My 1 ” 


In spite of this special plea for 
physicists, I do not wish to leave the 
idea that they alone are needed. Bulle- 
tin No. 26, Higher Education and Na- 
tional Defense, issued by the American 
Council on Education, April 30, 1942, 
shows that of 103 professional occu- 
pations, shortages existed in 62 of them 
in January 1942. Of the 62, 30 were 


listed under engineering and physical 
sciences, 


The present emergency demands that every 
effort be made to increase the supply of 
personnel trained in the applications of the 
physical sciences. .. . Our country has been 
caught desperately short in the supply of 
such men because careers in physics have 
not been brought adequately to the atten- 
tion of high school students... . 

All boys and girls showing a natural 
aptitude for laboratory work and a reason- 
able skill in mathematics and physics should 
be given the opportunity to acquire as 
much physics instruction as possible... . 

In particular, the need is great for people 
who are trained in the fundamentals of 
electricity. We ask you, therefore, to instruct 
all vocational guidance officers to urge these 
youngsters to go on to college wherever this 
is financially possible, majoring in physics, 
mathematics and engineering fundamen- 
tales. 30:6 

Traditionally the Negro college has 
prepared teachers and has furnished 
the training prerequisite for the study 
of medicine, dentistry, and law. Re- 
cently graduate courses have become 
part of the curricula of more Negro 
colleges. In the physical sciences, how- 
ever, there are still too few teachers 
in the Negro college. Here is a table 
from Woodson’s study of chemistry 
in 36 Negro colleges—these were prob- 
ably the best Negro colleges using the 


™Henry A. Barton, “Letter to State Superin- 
tendents of Education,” Review of Scientific In- 
struments, 13:48, 1942, 
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criteria of faculty preparation, annual 
budget, and variety of courses:® 


Number of colleges Instructors per college 


17 1 
13 2 
4 3 
1 4 
1 7 


His study of physics in the Negro col- 
lege showed a smaller numerical dis- 
tribution with no college with more 
than three instructors in physics. The 
number of teachers of mathematics 
probably equals or slightly exceeds 
the number of chemistry teachers in 
many of our colleges. But the average 
per institution is not above two. Fi- 
nally there is only one university with 
an engineering school. 

This look at our personnel imme- 
diately suggests the inquiry, what 
should the Negro college do. This is 
not difficult to answer. If the need is 
for 2,500 physicists each year, the Ne- 
gro college should supply 250. If the 
need in technical war operations is 
100,000, the Negro should supply 
10,000. Whatever the numerical needs 
in chemistry, or any other field, we 
should supply 10 per cent of the indi- 
viduals. Avowedly, however, these are 
impossible figures to reach. They em- 
phasize the enormity of our task in 
preparing technical personnel. 

Efficient use of the limited facilities 
of the Negro college requires careful 
organization and exact budgeting of 
teaching personnel and equipment. 
Each college could make a survey of 
its facilities to determine what it can 
best do. A superficial examination of 
some Negro college catalogs with an 


* Harold W. Woodson, “The Present Status of 
Chemistry in Negro Colleges,” Journal of Chemi- 
cal Education, 17:111-116, Mr 1942. 


eye to the training of the teachers in 
the physical sciences suggests that 
many more of our colleges could give 
competent training in physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics, at least 
through two years of college. Inas- 
much as these subjects are also basic 
to engineering, these colleges could of- 
fer a pre-engineering curriculum for 
two years, We do not think it naive 
to believe that some of our colleges 
would accept their limitations and 
function as junior colleges in furnish- 
ing physical science students to the 
larger Negro universities with ade- 
quate facilities in staff and labora- 
tories for giving the student a strong 
undergraduate major in _ physics, 
chemistry, or mathematics. These are 
unusual times, requiring sacrifices and 
realism. The concern of the Negro 
college is with supplying well-needed, 
well-trained, technical personnel. We 
must evolve a plan which will insure 
giving this training to a greatly in- 
creased number of Negro youth. 

The Negro college cannot get teach- 
ers and funds because there is a paper 
need, no matter how well defined. We 
require concrete proposals and all the 
help we can get. Fortunately, there is 
recognition in some _ government 
agencies, alert to the technical require- 
ments of the war effort, that Negro 
scientific ability is not making the 
contribution it should to that effort. 
That recognition will help when one of 
our colleges carries a specific proposal 
to directors of the Engineering, Sci- 
ence, and Management Defense Train- 
ing program (ESMDT) or to the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee 
(NDRC). Both of these agencies are 
administering large federal funds for 
training technical personnel and carry- 
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ing on research of advantage to the 
war effort. The NDRC is interested 
only in research projects. They have 
placed contracts running into millions, 
and the few schools with which they 
have been placed are unquestionably 
the leading research institutions. 

As an example of a research pro- 
gram, let us examine the record of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. President Karl T. Compton re- 
ported :° 
Some measure of the Institute’s third and 
major defense activity, the prosecution of 
special research, is given by the number of 
contracts currently in force, the amounts 
involved, and personnel required. Let me 
summarize this information in the following 
table: 


& 2 » 22 #3 
g ss - 2 es 
5 s § es g& $& 
Q Zo <= oa Sa 
United States 

Government 35 $3,594,375 262 126 
Industries 

engaged in 

defense 20 194,120 58 20 
Total 55 $3,788,495 320 146 


The requirements to establish eligi- 
bility for an ESMDT program are 
such as to effectively bar most Negro 
colleges. The ESMDT procedure for 
establishing eligibility is approval of 
the school on the four points: 


1. Number, training and experience of 
staff members. 

2. Laboratory facilities. 

3. Number of degrees conferred in 1939- 
40 and 1940-41, in each field (engineer- 
ing, physics, chemistry, and manage- 
ment training), with bachelor and 
graduate degrees listed separately. 

4. Requirements for a major in field of 
specialization. 

A copy of the institution’s catalog 


®*Technology Review, 44:35, N 1941. 


should be on file in the ESMDT 


offices.” 


In spite of the stringency of the re- 
quirements for eligibility for an 
ESMDT program and for a research 
project under NDRC, these agencies 
can be more felt in the Negro college. 
There seems to be no fundamental ob- 
jection to those Negro colleges which 
have ESMDT programs sponsoring 
programs in other Negro colleges 
where a need can be shown in the 
community and a modicum of equip- 
ment is available at the college. Su- 
pervision could be arranged by the 
sponsoring institution as an item for 
travel is included in the ESMDT 
budget for a course. Some of the white 
state universities in the South are al- 
ready sponsoring ESMDT programs in 
some of the Negro land-grant colleges 
in their respective states. 

A research project is more difficult. 
It is questionable even if it is desirable 
in view of the necessity of our using 
all of our personnel in teaching; yet 
it may be desirable to seek such a 
project if a research team could be 
organized. A team with a problem 
might be formed at one of our larger 
colleges to undertake a contract. Such 
a contract could enable the participa- 
ting college to draw a few men from 
smaller schools where the possibilities 
of any programs are small. 

The ESMDT program could be or- 
ganized around a definite program or 
it may be a group of short courses. 
Pennsylvania State College gave, dur- 
ing the summer of 1941, a program of 
introductory engineering subjects for 


10 Trvin H. Solt, “Training of Physicists for De- 
fense Industries,’ American Journal of Physics, 
9:294-296, O 1941. 
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qualified high school graduates not 

planning to enter college that year. 

The program ran for 10 weeks, 40 

hours per week, in scheduled activities. 

The student had for the first five 

weeks: 

Chemistry, 5hr./wk., 2 recitations and 1 3-hr. 
laboratory period; 

Drafting, 5hr./wk., 1 3-hr. period and 1 2-hr. 
period ; 

Physics, 8hr./wk., 4 1-hr. recitations and 2 
2-hr. laboratory periods; 

Mathematics, 10hr./wk., 5 1-hr. periods in 
algebra and 5 1-hr. periods in trigo- 
nometry ; 

Orientation lecture, lhr./wk.; 

Supervised study, 11hr./wk. 

During the last five weeks, 8hr./wk. of 
applied mechanics was substituted for 
mathematics and 13hr./wk. was devoted to 
supervised study.” 


This is an example of the program 
type. The short course type is ex- 
emplified by the course in Radio now 
being given in several of our colleges 
and the courses given at Howard Uni- 
versity in selected engineering, chem- 
istry, and physics subjects. Additional 
personnel required for such programs 
at some of our colleges could be sup- 
plied from special training programs 
organized at a few of our larger col- 
leges.?? 

The only data available on partic- 
ipation of schools in the government 
program are those released on the En- 
gineering Defense Training program 
which preceded the ESMDT program. 
For the period ending June 30, 1941, 
144 institutions had participated or 
were participating in the program. No 
more than three of these were Negro 

11 March W. White, “The 1941 Summer Engi- 
neering Defense Training Program of the Penn- 
rae TT roth American Journal of Phys- 

22 Herman Branson, sics Training for the 


Negro weg 7 aoe lal ournal of Physics (in 
press), Ag 1942 


schools, They enrolled 675 students 
with a total budget of $59,365. The 
total enrollment in all the institutions 
was 137,656 with a total budget of 
$8,795,171. In brief, Negro institu- 
tions trained 0.5 per cent of the en- 
rollees and spent about 0.7 per cent 
of the total allocation. 

Probably the chief source of hope 
for the Negro college to train the stu- 
dents needed lies in a bill, now in a 
committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which would provide fed- 
eral scholarships and loan funds for 
students in engineering, physics, and 
chemistry. This bill is expected to be 
favorably reported. The important 
point is that this bill will aid the stu- 
dent—which means that the college 
will have to interest able students in 
its science offerings. With a large num- 
bers of federal scholarship students,” 
a college may be able to induce one of 
the foundations to assist its program. 
Of course, the purchase of equipment 
is another hurdle since priorities have 
been established for most of the in- 
struments essential for the type of 
training stipulated. Priorities are 
fortunately not insuperable. 

Throughout this discussion of what 
the Negro college can do, there runs 
the tacit assumption that there are 
sufficient Negro secondary school grad- 
uates with the requisite abilities and 
aptitudes. Howard university has been 
giving standard tests in selected cities 
to find able secondary school graduates 
for regional scholarships. The sample 





13 John W. Studebaker, Annual Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, Uni 
States Office of Education, 1942. 

4 “Booming war industries have already in- 
creased child labor. By September 20,000 Oregon 
boys and girls, 14 R. ‘18, will be drawing indus- 
ae poy ¢ checks at rates of 65 cents to 87 cents 

hou rom “Ohildren at Work,” Time, 
39(24): 15, ok 15, 1942, 
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tested this year shows approximately 
300 students with above-average 
quantitative ability. (These tests were 
standardized on a sample of some 
75,000 college freshmen, predominate- 
ly if not exclusively white.) There is 
a young girl in a North Carolina town 
who scores above the 90th percentile; 
a young man in Detroit above the 
95th percentile writes that he will need 
lots of financial aid to come to col- 
lege—these are the students found. 
The University has discovered that an 
alarming proportion of these able stu- 
dents would ordinarily not get to col- 
lege. 

Earlier mention was made of the 
increased opportunities for employ- 
ment for Negroes. Some of these op- 
portunities are not unsullied blessings, 
for many of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs are the greatest competi- 
tors of our college. Negro youths whose 
only opportunities for employment 
once were as 8 or 10 dollars-a-week 
bus boys or porters find the 20 or 25 
dollar-a-week jobs in industry almost 
irresistible. Their rationalization is 
satisfying: after the war many think 
they will go to college. For our able 
young people to go into work of that 
type is a loss not only to the individual 
but to the country. With a few years 
of training, these young people would 
be immeasurably more valuable in de- 
velopmental and minor research work. 
The competition is also serious for the 
white college and is a prime reason 
why federal scholarships have been 
sought. The Negro college must plan 
some offensive, possibly systematic 
canvassing and recruiting, against this 
competition. 

This réle of the Negro college in 
preparing a substantial part of the 


technical personnel for the war effort 
is not a question of benevolence or of 
the Negro college getting its propor- 
tion of federal funds but the réle of 
an American institution fulfilling its 
responsibility in the American social 
scene. Technically-trained Negroes 
are needed, technically-trained Ne- 
groes will be used; and the Negro 
college must find able Negro youths, 
convince them to become students,’® 
and train them for greater service than 
as unskilled or semi-skilled workers. 
It is an opportunity for the Negro col- 
lege to break through its old cycle of 
teaching science students who will 
teach other science students or who 
will go into medicine or dentistry.’® 
We now can send out students who 
will fill technical positions in govern- 
ment and in industry.’” 


145 There might have been some hope that Negroes 
would be welcomed into southern white colleges 
in view of the emergency. ‘Liberal’ southern opin- 
ion seems to think otherwise. Virginius Dabney, 
“The Negro and his Schooling,” The Atlantic, 
169:459-468, Ap 1942. 

16 This is reminiscent of N. O. Calloway’s thesis, 
“Opportunities for the _— in Chemistry,’ Op- 
portunity, 15:295, O 1985 

I am indebted to Mr. J. W. Hiegsiey, Jr., of 
the Department of Chemistry, Howard University, 
for this reference and the use of his valuable 
notes on the Negro in science. 

The Federal Security Agency appropriation 
act, H. R. 7181 passed June 30, 1942, carried 
provisions for loans to students in engineering, 
physics, chemistry, medicine (including veterinary), 
dentistry, and pharmacy in accelerated programs 
in degree granting institutions whose training can 
be completed in 2 years. The student can borrow 
an amount not exceeding tuition and fees plus 
$25 per month but the total cannot exceed $500 
in a 12 month period. Loans will be made through 
colleges and universities from funds paid to wt 
after they have submitted estimates to the U 
Office of Education. The interest rate for the loans 
is 2% per cent. The student is required to pledge 
himself to engage for the duration of the war 
in any such service or employment as the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission may direct. If 
a student is inducted into the armed forces under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 

or if he suffers total and permanent disability or 
death before completing his course, his indebtedness 
in canceled. 

For the majority of Negro colleges this act will 
aid only physics and chemistry majors in their 
junior and senior years. It is not certain yet 
whether students who may be enrolled in special 
intensive courses will be permitted to make loans. 
The regulations governing the administration of the 
$5,000,000 sparebristat~—cnesen for about 10,000 
loans—are to be drawn up by the Commissioner 
of Education with the approval of the Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission. At the time of this 
writing, July 17, 1942, the U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
tion had not released any regulations. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO THE WAR EFFORT 


James C. Evans 


COLLEGE PARTICIPATION 


Institutions of higher education 
among Negroes joined with many 
other American institutions in devel- 
oping preliminary programs leading 
up to the defense effort and the pres- 
ent war effort. Herein are enumerated 
in broad outline the programs under- 
taken, the work accomplished, a num- 
ber of significant contributions, some 
outstanding limitations and deficien- 
cies, together with inferences, obser- 
vations and conclusions which relate 
to the present war effort and to the 
obligations of these institutions be- 
yond the war period. 

Much of the participation here out- 
lined will be found outside the sphere 
of the college curriculum. The war it- 
self offers justification for institutional 
activities which have in many cases 
extended far beyond the usual college 
program, For obvious reasons statis- 
tical details and comparative data 
must be omitted at this time. Suffice 
it to say that when these can be pub- 
lished they will show many traditional 
conceptions and procedures, especially 
in the fields of training in trades, tech- 
nology and applied science, replaced 
by more rational and effective devel- 
opments. 


PoLIcIES AND PROGRAMS 


In forming the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation Wartime Commission on De- 


cember 23, 1941, Dr. John W. Stude- 
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baker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, stated: 


It is believed that through the work of this 
Commission, schools, colleges, and libraries 
will be able to render even greater service 
to the nation at this time of crisis. The 
people of the country have a right to expect 
this united effort by the Government and 
organized education. . . . Nothing matters 
much at present unless we win the war. 


There followed in January 1942 in 
Baltimore a National Conference of 
College and University Presidents on 
Higher Education and the War, spon- 
sored by the United States Office of 
Education and the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the National Commit- 
tee on Education and Defense. 

Out of these and similar sessions 
grew more sharply outlined plans for 
utilizing the resources of higher edu- 
cation in the war effort. Much early 
war work had already been done prior 
to these meetings but they added 
clarity and delineation of purpose for 
the integration of the forces of higher 
education into the great effort for vic- 
tory. Not the least outgrowth of these 
sessions was a reaffirming that all 
American institutions of higher learn- 
ing are eager to render maximum serv- 
ice alike for war and peace and the 
pointing out that unequal distribution 
of opportunities for military and naval 
training among such institutions— 
without specific reference to race— 
represents severe discrimination and 
deprives the Government of a sig- 
nificant resource, The extension of this 
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idea, or the full application thereof, 
pervades the efforts of Negro higher 
education to participate in the defense 
of American democracy. 


TRAINING AGENCIES 

The major contribution has been in 
the direction of training the personnel 
needed for successful prosecution of 
the war. This has centered in the U. S. 
Office of Education with the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service respon- 
sible for a great part of the defense 
training program. There has been es- 
tablished also on the college level the 
engineering defense training program. 
The National Youth Administration 
early developed a program of resident 
work experience projects offering 
training and production for the war 
effort. The United States Employment 
Service has participated by recruiting 
trainees and assisting with their place- 
ment after training, while the Works 
Projects Administration has supplied 
trainees for a number of the programs. 
Colleges and universities have used 
their contacts with these agencies to 
facilitate and further develop the pro- 
grams sponsored by these and other 
official agencies. 


DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 

The National Defense Advisory 
Commission, predecessor in this field 
to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the present War Production 
Board, at an early date listed the fol- 
lowing industries as essential to na- 
tional defense. Subsequently, the U. S. 
Office of Education announced that 
tuition-free training for occupations in 
these industries was available in hun- 
dreds of communities. The fourteen 
fields enumerated are: 
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Aircraft 
Ammunition 
Automotive 

Boiler and Heavy Steel Plate 
Chemicals 

Electrical 

Forging 

Foundry 

Light Manufacturing 
Machine Tools 
Ordnance 

Sheet Metal 
Shipbuilding 
Woodworking 


DEFENSE JOB TRAINING 


A compilation of defense training 
programs and their sponsoring agen- 
cies will give perspective to the place 
occupied by Negro institutions of 
higher education in their attempts to 
furnish trained workers for these and 
related industries. 

The first programs in this group are 
those sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education. Of less than col- 
lege grade are the trade and indus- 
trial courses in Vocational Education 
for National Defense (VEND) admin- 
istered in cooperation with State 
Boards for Vocational Education. 
These cover (a) Pre-employment 
refresher or preparatory courses for 
novices, and (b) supplementary 
courses to improve the preparation of 
those already employed in a given 
field. Also below college grade are the 
out-of-school youth training program 
and the programs for NYA enrollees. 

On the college level is the Engineer- 
ing Defense Training Program (EDT) 
later expanded into Engineering, Sci- 
ence, Management Defense Training 
(ESMDT). The United States Office 
of Education also sponsored the regu- 
lar vocational training programs, and 
others for the Civilian Conservation 
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Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Too, in cooperation with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Works Projects Administra- 
tion, a course was offered for airport 
attendants. 

The U.S. Department of Labor con- 
tinued its program of apprentice train- 
ing with increasing emphasis upon the 
war effort. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, in the Department of Commerce, 
sponsored the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program. This program began and 
continues to be on a high level de- 
manding the best that our higher in- 
stitutions have to offer. Despite the 
fact that not more than six Negro 
institutions ever participated at one 
time, with approximately 100 Negro 
trainees, out of 10,000 in the early 
quotas, this program is one of the fair- 
est and most efficient per se and with 
respect to Negro institutions of higher 
learning. With the possible exception 
of training programs now developing 
in other fields, the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program had the greatest ef- 
fect of any development in recent 
years in showing to Negro higher edu- 
cation its deficiencies in theoretical 
and applied science and in technology. 
Students, staff and institutions were 
found wanting in terms of the most 
elementary needs of exacting fields 
like Aeronautics. 

It is worth pausing here to point 
out that in colleges and universities 
considered to be normal and represen- 
tative, poor eyesight, malnutrition, 
low blood pressure, defective teeth, 
bad weight-height ratios among appli- 
cants, and deficiencies in geometry, 
trigonometry, physics, mechanics, 
drawing, geography, meteorology, in 


transcripts, and inadequacies of staff, 
laboratory equipment, transportation, 
and communication facilities disbarred 
or eliminated one after another of our 
finest institutions from participating 
in this modern program of far reach- 
ing future implications. 

Notwithstanding these inadequacies, 
the colleges contributed the first offi- 
cers to attain rank in the 99th and 
100th Pursuit Squadrons of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces and thus led the way 
into a new field. 

The Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram supported the training program 
of the Army Air Corps. This program 
included technical training for ground 
crews for such work as airplane me- 
chanic, photographer, radio operator, 
weather serviceman, and the like. 

The other phase was the flying cadet 
training program for pilots, naviga- 
tors, gunners, communications officers 
and engineering officers. Two years of 
college work and in some cases engi- 
neering degrees were prerequisite and 
Negro college men in limited numbers 
have pioneered in entering the various 
phases of this program through civilian 
and military channels. 

The Navy aviation cadet training 
program has made as yet no provision 
for Negro cadets. As mentioned else- 
where, however, Negro colleges are 
making their contribution to the ex- 
panding recognition which the navy is 
extending to Negro citizens. 

The last agency listed in this com- 
pilation of defense training is the 
Maritime Commission. The Maritime 
Service Training Program, adminis- 
tered by the U. S. Coast Guard, has 
recently approached Negro colleges in 
the effort to enlist petty officers with 
college background to serve as recruit- 
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ing officers for the U. S. Coast Guard. 


PROGRAMS OF TRAINING 


The services of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration were estab- 
lished with other objectives prior to 
the present emergency. Along with vo- 
cational education, these agencies, 
with the aid of institutions which were 
cooperating, converted their programs 
first into defense and then into war 
work. 

Although the program of vocational 
education for national defense is not 
of collegiate level, Negro institutions 
of higher education more than any 
other group found themselves con- 
strained to participate in this program 
in view of the level of institutional 
facilities and previous experience, par- 
ticularly in the mechanical and tech- 
nical fields which this program em- 
braces. 

The ESMDT Program was designed 
to utilize and develop the resources of 
higher education in the war effort. 
With few outstanding exceptions, Ne- 
gro institutions found themselves un- 
able to qualify for participation in this 
program. Very few offer engineering 
degrees so that approaches turned to 
work in physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and management. Again these, 
when compared with lists of hundreds 
of courses being offered under this pro- 
gram in various parts of the country, 
revealed in no uncertain terms the 
deficiencies of our higher institutions 
in the fields of theoretical and applied 
science. 


GENERAL SERVICES 


In all these programs the institu- 
tions have made worthwhile contribu- 


tions in providing space for labora- 
tories and shops, living accommoda- 
tions, recruiting services for trainees, 
contacts with the operating authori- 
ties, and supervision. 

Though only part of these programs 
imply college education or college 
background, for Negro higher educa- 
tion, they carry more than ordinary 
significance. Many of them, and the 
occupations for which they prepare, 
are closed or are only partly open to 
Negro citizens. Institutions of higher 
learning, as much as any others, have 
felt the responsibility of providing 
competent personnel capable of mak- 
ing openings and, what is more im- 
portant, holding with efficiency posi- 
tions in highly specialized and techni- 
cal branches alongside all other citi- 
zens. 


Fietps or TRAINING 


In these institutions training has 
been sponsored and offered in such 
fields as chemistry of explosives, me- 
chanical drawing, drafting, ship fitting, 
welding, aircraft sheet metal, auto me- 
chanics, aviation mechanics, elec- 
tricity, building construction, painting, 
boat building, forging, safety and first 
aid, machine tool work, and radio com- 
munication. An inspection of this list 
and its extensions, along with the cata- 
logue description of the courses and 
facilities available in Negro institu- 
tions, would be sufficient to show the 
vast amount of effort necessary to de- 
velop the large contributions which 
have been made through these pro- 
grams. Further, despite limitations of 
curriculum, staff, enrollment, shops, 
and laboratories, these institutions 
have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the emergency to 
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demonstrate in a conclusive manner 
what they could do in times of peace, 
with equal support and sponsorship, 
toward raising the standard of living 
of all the people through work in ap- 
plied science. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE WorK 


In carrying forward these programs, 
the institutions of higher learning have 
operated more as technical institutes, 
or vocational high schools, than as col- 
leges. In sponsoring and developing 
training centers they have assisted in- 
dividuals barred from training pro- 
grams in their home areas by custom 
or discriminatory laws and regulations. 
They have passed up an immediate 
local problem in democracy in striv- 
ing to contribute in a large measure to 
the general problem of preserving the 
American democracy. They have of- 
fered opportunity for training and 
work experience with equipment whose 
cost made it impossible to provide it in 
widely scattered high schools of small 
enrollment in some cases, or in large 
high schools whose program in applied 
science was limited to manual and 
domestic service training. 

The institutions have at the same 
time worked on the general problem 
of technological displacement. Ne- 
groes, for example, made great strides 
and established world records as 
riveters in shipbuilding during the last 
war. When welding began to super- 
sede riveting the Negro riveter did not 
become a welder nor were Negro train- 
ees brought up through any system to 
become are welders to replace the 
riveters. Under the impetus of the 
present emergency, institutions of 
higher learning were among the first 
to conclude negotiations for the ex- 





pensive equipment necessary to offer 
this training. In some cases the ini- 
tial equipment was purchased out of 
institutional funds in order to make a 
clear demonstration of the feasibility 
of training and placement of Negroes 
in this important war craft. 

In electricity, machine tool work, 
radio communication, and _ similar 
fields the college has assumed the field 
of the vocational high school and pro- 
moted training programs designed pri- 
marily to get men quickly into the war 
industries. In many cases these de- 
velopments have gone outward, as the 
war effort developed, to include the 
established high schools. In some cases 
the work has extended beyond school- 
grounds into shops established in 
rented commercial areas with pro- 
grams operated through the school by 
the vocational training authorities. 

In this is a pattern which may well 
be followed beyond the war by the 
colleges if they would enhance the 
value of the peace-time occupational 
training offered by the public schools 
of their areas. Demonstrations, par- 
ticularly through the teacher training 
departments, may well be worked out 
on the college campus for transfer to 
the proper levels in the high schools 
and within easy reach of a much larger 
segment of the population. 


EXTENSION WorRK 


While considering the expansion of 
the college program to assist the high 
schools and other agencies in their 
area, mention should be made of the 
work of the county agents, 4-H lead- 
ers, and others who extended the war 
work of the college beyond the cam- 
pus. The victory garden campaign, for 
example, has been developed and ex- 
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tended through these established agen- 
cies as they have converted their ac- 
tivities toward the victory objective. 

New programs, too, have found 
bases of operation in the institutions 
of higher learning. Civilian defense ac- 
tivities furnish examples. The work of 
air raid wardens and others charged 
with protection against gas, incendiary 
bombs and with safety and first aid, 
have found ready assistance in the 
laboratories of chemistry and physics 
in the colleges. Beyond this, college 
alumni teaching at other levels have 
come back to the institutions to gather 
specific technical data on modern war- 
fare and have in turn passed these on 
to their schools, civic clubs and other 
organizations, 

These phases of the war work have 
provided the broadest opportunities 
for participation of women in the war 
effort. Jobs in industry have been and 
are still to some extent remote for the 
Negro woman but the institutions of 
higher learning have from the begin- 
ning provided opportunity for expres- 
sion through participation in develop- 
ing and expanding programs extend- 
ing from first aid, safety and nutri- 
tion to membership in the Civil Air 
Patrol. 


PRODUCTION 


Beginning with the relief objective, 
the earliest of the programs changed to 
a training objective and now to war 
production. Youths who would have 
received training in earlier years as an 
adjunct to relief later received train- 
ing for participation in defense and 
are now beginning to receive training 
in conjunction with schedules calling 
for the production of the materials of 
war, Several institutions are partici- 
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pating in projects involving wood, 
sheet metal, machine tool work, and 
communications. Herein is a contribu- 
tion which, while designed to serve the 
immediate needs of war, is giving Ne- 
gro youth first hand experience with 
production methods and providing 
training and experience for the pres- 
ent emergency and for the period be- 
yond the war. 


PLACEMENT 


Staff members, graduates, students, 
and defense trainees have armed them- 
selves with the offerings of these in- 
stitutions and have gone afield in the 
war effort. The institutions have par- 
ticipated in the vast effort to elimi- 
nate “discrimination in the employ- 
ment of workers in defense industries 
or Government because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin . . . and to 
provide for full and equitable partici- 
pation of all workers in defense in- 
dustries . . .,” to quote from Executive 
Order 8802, as promulgated June 25, 
1941. 

Here they have followed the lead- 
ership of such federal agencies as the 
Negro Employment and Training 
Branch and of the Minority Groups 
Branch, both in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, and later in the 
War Production Board; the Negro 
Manpower Service in the War Man- 
power Commission; and the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice. Through these agen- 
cies, created for the war effort, and 
with the aid of advisors and staff 
members in established services, many 
new ways were found to approach the 
old problems of training and place- 
ment of Negro workers in productive 
service. The Negro colleges contributed 
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to these expanding bureaus. They have 
sent to the Government, on loan or 
otherwise, professors, department 
heads, stenographers, deans, and oc- 
casionally a president. The liaison 
channels thus developed facilitated 
many of the contributions of these 
colleges to the war effort. 

Approaches have been made to pri- 
vate industry and to government serv- 
ice. For various reasons, more ready 
response has come from some of those 
establishments which operate under 
civil service or other government direc- 
tion. Navy yards, employment offices, 
munitions plants, government depart- 
ment offices, aircraft factories, and the 
armed forces have utilized in increas- 
ing numbers personnel with college 
background. From staff and student 
body, soldiers, electricians, draftsmen, 
stenographers, aviators, trade teach- 
ers, welders, mechanics, machine tool 
operators, ship carpenters, aviation 
mechanics and radio specialists have 
gone forth to contribute of their spe- 
cialized skills. It is safe to say that 
many of them would have entered 
these services at lower ranks except 
for the contributions of the institutions 
of higher learning. 


LEADERSHIP 


Leadership is needed in the war ef- 
fort and the demand is increasing. 
Trained personnel with versatility, 
good personality and efficiency finds 
the college a good background for ad- 
vancement. Where there is added spe- 
cialized training in physics, mechanics, 
chemistry, mathematics, and in tech- 
nical subjects, there is increasing op- 
portunity for moving toward full par- 
ticipation with other citizens in the 
war effort. Some authorities state quite 





positively that the general college can 
make a large contribution, even to 
mechanized warfare, by developing 
qualities of character and leadership 
upon which to base programs of spe- 
cialized training in the rapidly evolv- 
ing techniques of modern warfare. 


R.0.T.C. 


The institutions of higher learning 
which comprise the land-grant college 
group are charged with the responsi- 
bility of offering military instruction 
through the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. This program is designed to 
provide continuously an adequate re- 
serve of army officers with college 
background. Prior to the present emer- 
gency, the Negro land-grant colleges 
were denied participation. A number 
of them maintained marching corps 
and three or four Negro colleges were 
offering work leading to commissions 
in the officers reserve. 

Applications and pleas were kept 
before the responsible officials and 
since the inception of the present 
emergency two infantry units and a 
field artillery unit have been approved 
in land-grant colleges with a coast 
artillery unit in a sister institution. 
Contribution here may come too late 
for the present war effort but the 
maintenance of these units and their 
extension to other colleges will con- 
tribute not only to future security of 
the nation but will answer questions 
concerning the effectiveness of Negro 
troops under Negro officers. Note- 
worthy is the difference between the 
last war, where officer candidates were 
trained in a separate establishment, 
and this war where democratic inte- 
gration is successfully carried out in 
officer training establishments in a 
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number of sections of the country. In- 
directly, Negro higher education con- 
tributes to this significant change. 

Further, the Negro college has been 
active in nationwide efforts to secure 
full participation of Negro citizens in 
all the services connected with the Air 
Forces, the Coast Guard, the Navy 
and the Army. The rising standards in 
these forces place more and more ob- 
ligation upon higher education to sup- 
ply competent personnel. 


SPECIALIST SERVICES 


It need not be added here that the 
institutions of higher learning are fur- 
nishing an increasing number of spe- 
cialists and consultants to the expand- 
ing war program. These institutions 
and their representatives provide in 
some cases the main channels of con- 
tact between local situations and fed- 
eral authorities. Through these chan- 
nels, while unduly restricted, with re- 
spect to the Negroes, function im- 
portant contacts representing the ele- 
ments of democracy. 

In many instances it devolves upon 
the Negro college to demonstrate and 
to prove over and over again the abil- 
ity of the Negro to take advantage of 
opportunities and to make contribu- 
tions along with all other citizens. 
Here it assumes, and carries with dis- 
tinction, tasks far greater than those 
of the average American college. 


PROBLEMS OF PARTICIPATION 


Negro higher education by the na- 
ture of things faces numerous handi- 
caps. Emergency stresses such as those 
growing out of the war conditions 
serve to accentuate many of the prob- 
lems, internal and external, with which 
administrators must deal. The fact 
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that the Negro institution of higher 
learning carries this extracurricular 
load means that there are opportuni- 
ties for greater service and chances for 
greater failures. 

The contributions enumerated here- 
in are therefore more than ordinary 
contributions since they require more 
than ordinary effort and carry with 
them more than the average risk. Ex- 
cept for this criteria many of these 
items could be properly adjudged rou- 
tine services rather than significant 
contributions. 

Consider the question of equipment. 
In normal times budgetary allocations 
do not yield even the elemental re- 
quirements of equipment of the type 
necessary for courses such as those 
outlined for the present war effort. 
When emergency conditions arise the 
institution usually has not even the 
beginnings upon which additional 
equipment may be predicated. While 
the average institution then goes for- 
ward in direct contribution to the war 
effort, the Negro institution must go 
through an endless round of justifying, 
first within itself and then to outside 
authorities, new equipment in terms of 
& program and then a program in 
terms of the new equipment. With only 
meager facilities, concepts, staff and 
technical equipment on which to be- 
gin, a vast amount of energy is con- 
sumed in attempting to solve problems 
which should have been approached 
and solved during normal times. Ques- 
tions of room and board and discipline 
are basic and must be solved. How- 
ever, unless sufficient energy is con- 
served for working also in normal 
times on libraries, shops and labora- 
tories, it may well be found too late 
to begin after the emergency arises— 
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too late, that is, in terms of thinking 
and acting within the institution, not 
to mention tardiness with respect to 
market conditions, priorities and the 
immediacy of the demand. 

Negro higher education will have 
made a contribution first to itself, and 
then to the ultimate good of the na- 
tion if it convinces itself while at- 
tempting to contribute to the present 
war effort, that it is the province of 
education more than any other na- 
tional institution to anticipate the 
needs of the people and to make long 
range plans in terms of generations 
rather than in semesters and years. 

Educators may explain, for example, 
that no meteorologists have been 
trained because there are no facilities, 
because the authorities have furnished 
no facilities, because they concluded 
there was no need for such, because 
the trainees could not get jobs, be- 
cause there was no field open to them, 
because and because, ad infinitum. 
Such procedure will not contribute to 
the welfare of farmers, aviators, 
housewives, tourists, and all others 
whose program depends from moment 
to moment or from year to year upon 
weather conditions and a knowledge 
thereof. It is the duty of education, 
and in this case higher education, to 
search out and expose the fallacies in 
these vicious circles of reasoning which 
handicap, on almost every frontier of 
training in science and its applications, 
efforts to develop apt and promising 
youth to high degrees of efficiency and 
competence. 

This does not argue that youth does 
not need all the training encompassed 
in present courses of study. It should 
not require a war effort to reveal that 
all this is needed and more beyond. 


There must be included preparation 
sufficient first for winning this war and 
then for either finding a job or making 
one. Unless these ends are attained— 
and higher education still has a great 
task ahead if they are to be attained 
—all other aspirations and efforts may 
prove to be fruitless and vain. 


Sources oF POWER 


In higher education, as in other 
fields of human activity, periods of 
stress reveal hidden weaknesses and 
bring forth unsuspected sources of 
strength. It should not be held that 
the Negro college is impossibly weak 
in those materialistic aspects called 
for by modern mechanized warfare. 
Even in the face of the glaring de- 
ficiencies which become more and more 
evident in these fields as the war ef- 
fort advances, there are direct contri- 
butions to the war industries and to 
the armed services which could not 
well be developed and brought forth 
except for the services of institutions 
of higher learning among Negroes. 

Besides these mechanized phases 
which turn ultimately more to shops 
and mills and factories, there is field 
for thought and development in labo- 
ratories, gymnasia, drafting rooms, li- 
braries and classrooms. In war as in 
peace, the materialistic externa, how- 
ever significant and immediately im- 
portant, are without worth or signifi- 
cant value unless supported by a 
morale based upon more permanent 
values. 

In the area of these intangibles, Ne- 
gro higher education has performed 
more admirably than can be readily 
estimated. A great contribution to the 
war effort has been made by all insti- 
tutions, large and small, with defense 
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courses and without, in teaching Negro 
youth to think, to approach solutions 
with respect to an equitable place in 
the American scene, and to maintain a 
morale sufficient to fight for democ- 
racy on foreign fronts while working 
for full participation in democracy on 
the home front. 


THE FuTURE 


Negro higher education is commit- 
ted to effective patriotic service with 
the conviction that any promise which 
the future holds may best be vouch- 
safed through full, energetic, planned 
use of resources in manpower and ma- 
terials through the present emergency 


{ 


and into the period of adjustment 
which will follow. 

Contributions to the war effort as 
outlined herein and elsewhere, are not 
made blindly but rather with an in- 
creasing comprehension of the import 
of world issues. Negro institutions, in 
extending their contributions from the 
smallest detailed services to the most 
extensive spheres of international 
thought are—despite limitations and 
deficiencies as enumerated—willingly 
undertaking one of the most ambitious 
tasks in the war effort and succeeding 
with a measure of distinction. Such 
performance portends a future which 
justifies every aspect of the present 
effort. 








CuHaprer X 


NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR 
EFFORT FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF AGRICULTURE 


Freperick D. PAtTTersoNn 


Our nation has the unhappy privi- 
lege of being engaged in the most ex- 
tensive conflict in its history. For suc- 
cessful participation and eventual vic- 
tory the full coordination and effective 
functioning of all agencies essential to 
the well being of the American people 
are required. Unless our fighting forces 
are backed up by the full strength of 
the American people consecrated to the 
task of producing all that these forces 
need in great haste, and to reinforcing 
the populations and fighting strength 
of our allies in the present conflict we 
stand an excellent chance of losing the 
war and with it the ideal of human 
freedom to which this nation sub- 
scribes, 

Agriculture and industry in terms of 

war materials are in the forefront of 
this effort to gird our nation for a 
successful war. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard has stated agriculture’s 
obligation in these terms: 
The new 1942 goals call for the greatest 
production in the history of American agri- 
culture. They call for putting every acre 
of land, every hour of labor, and every bit 
of farm machinery, fertilizer, and other 
supplies to the use which will best serve 
the nation’s war time needs. To American 
farmers, the nation looks for enough pro- 
duction this year to feed and clothe our 
own people for their war time task. To 
American farmers, the united nations look 
for indispensable supplies of food and fiber 
for their people and fighting forces. No one 
can see the exact size of the needs of our 
allies a year from now, but we already know 
they will be large, and I fear they will be 
larger than we realize at this time. 


To achieve the goals of agricultural 


production a “Food for Freedom” slo- 
gan has been adopted and individual 
production quotas set up with empha- 
sis on protective foods essential to the 
well being of the nation’s armed forces 
on many fronts, civilian forces on the 
home front, and for export to our al- 
lies. These quotas are established as 
suggestive goals and vary in percent- 
age over 1941 production from 5 to 
155 per cent. A few of the goals set up 
are as follows: milk, 8 per cent; eggs, 
13 per cent; hogs in slaughter, 14 per 
cent; canning peas, 32 per cent; can- 
ning tomatoes, 27 per cent; dried 
fruits, 22 per cent; dried peas, 73 
per cent; peanuts, 155 per cent, and 
an increase of 22 per cent in the num- 
ber of farm gardens or a garden for 
every farm. Peanut production must 
offset the loss created by failure or 
great difficulty in importing oils. The 
principal commodities which must be 
produced for overseas shipment are 
cheese, evaporated milk, eggs, meats 
and lard. 

The above brief listing of 1942 re- 
quirements readily reveals that agri- 
cultural America has a job on its 
hands. Meeting these goals would re- 
quire extra effort in normal times with 
the usual full labor supply available. 
Under present conditions the task is a 
much more difficult one. Both the mili- 
tary services and war production in 
industry are taking an enormous toll 
of farm manpower representing the 
best age range for vigorous and effec- 
tive work. This loss to the farms of 
the nation extends to the all important 
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supervisory services with the drafting 
of male professional personnel. 

It is into this pattern of expanded 
goals with a greatly diminished labor 
supply that we shall attempt to assess 
the contribution which Negro higher 
education is making to the war effort 
from the point of view of agriculture. 
Three phases of this effort will be men- 
tioned: First, the services now being 
rendered by graduates of those insti- 
tutions offering preparation for fields 
of service in rural areas, such as agri- 
culture, home economics and rural so- 
ciology. Second, special programs and 
activities which have been or are be- 
ing developed in recognition of edu- 
cation’s obligation in the present 
emergency. And, third, next steps in 
behalf of a more effective contribution. 


SERVICES OF GRADUATES 


Negro farm families engaged in the 
emergency production effort are being 
served by a variety of Negro college 
graduates who are employed in a num- 
ber of capacities. These are teachers 
in rural elementary schools, vocational 
teachers of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics in the county training schools 
found in every Southern state; agri- 
cultural agents and home agents, con- 
sisting of approximately five hundred 
men and women in fifteen Southern 
states; farm managers and home 
supervisors on special farm projects 
such as those of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration; soil conservationists, 
agricultural and home economics spe- 
cialists, and professional personnel of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Field studies, publications and reports 
from the several agencies in which the 
above personnel is represented clearly 
indicate that a contribution of real 


worth is being made. A striking re- 
sponse is being given by Negro farm 
families under the above leadership to 
the nation’s expanded production pro- 
gram, In Tennessee, with a compara- 
tively small Negro farm population, 
the garden program in the “Food for 
Freedom” effort records twenty-one 
thousand victory gardens. This repre- 
sents a 90 per cent participation. 
Recent field observations of the writer 
in six states of the lower South, and 
confirmed in numerous conferences 
with professional field workers, indi- 
cate that in all areas where trained 
Negro leadership is available the re- 
sponse to the emergency effort is usu- 
ally satisfactory, and frequently it is 
superior. The effectiveness of the work 
being done shows the expected varia- 
tion in terms of the degree of compe- 
tence of the trained worker and the 
magnitude of the job assigned. In most 
instances the load is far in excess of an 
acceptable maximum. 

The wide spread response desired in 
the all out program for the production 
of food, feed and fiber has required the 
development of an organization which 
would reach every farmer in the com- 
munity. In areas where sufficient per- 
sonnel is available this is accomplished 
through a voluntary community lead- 
ership program. Each leader is ap- 
pointed because of his record of effec- 
tive performance and general com- 
munity standing. Each leader assumes 
responsibility for a number of farm- 
ers whom he encourages and advises 
in an effort to get them to meet 
their quotas. “Victory certificates” are 
awarded those who are successful. The 
entire effort is placed on a patriotic 
basis. The farmer and his family are 
thus enabled to see the direct con- 
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nection between their projects and the 
nation’s war efforts. Interest is further 
kindled by indicating the amount of 
foodstuffs required for the daily, 
monthly or yearly rationing of one 
soldier. 

The aims as set forth in farm pro- 
duction programs are as follows: (1) 
Production of food and feedstuffs to 
provide a balanced live-at-home pro- 
gram. (2) Production of a surplus 
where conditions permit to meet the 
domestic consumption needs. (3) De- 
velopment of an exportable surplus for 
the nation’s armies and to meet the 
expanding demands of allied countries. 

The uniform presence of gardens 
throughout the rural South today 
stands in marked contrast to the situa- 
tion presented in this regard a few 
years ago. Even where the one crop 
system of farming still prevails in 
terms of the major “cash” crop, gar- 
dens have come in to supplement the 
family diet. Landlords who formerly 
discouraged gardens, and permitted 
the planting of the “cash” crop, usu- 
ally cotton up to the cabin door, are 
now in many instances encouraging, 
and occasionally requiring, the grow- 
ing of gardens by their tenants. 

The splendid response which is to be 
noted in a number of areas seems defi- 
nitely a reflection of the concerted at- 
tack which is being made by the sev- 
era] agencies represented by the school, 
vocational education, agricultural ex- 
tension, farm credit, Farm Security, 
et al. 

It is apparent that the first objective 
of better nourished families is being 
realized in areas where the Victory 
garden progam is well under way. 
The children of these successful fami- 
lies are better developed and appear 





healthier in every way. The school 
lunch program made possible by the 
agricultural surplus is playing an im- 
portant role in the development of bet- 
ter health among children of farm 
families, and is of especial value to 
the children of sharecropper families. 

It is clear, therefore, that Negro in- 
stitutions of higher learning are mak- 
ing a definite and important contri- 
bution to the present war effort in the 
contribution which the men and 
women make who have been trained 
in these institutions and who are now 
working in the several phases of rural 
betterment programs. Obviously they 
are not responsible for the total favor- 
able picture to be found among Ne- 
gro farmers in many communities. 
These workers are but a small part of 
the programs for rural betterment with 
which they are associated. Although 
this is true, they are working in suffi- 
cient numbers and with a degree of 
effectiveness which makes it easily 
possible to credit them with much of 
the good that is being done in areas 
where they serve. 

These institutions responsible for 
the training of rural workers now in 
service deserve great credit when it is 
recognized that whatever degree of 
competence they have achieved in the 
preparation of rural workers has been 
accomplished under the dual handicap 
of a small and often not distinguished 
personnel; and with a totally inade- 
quate physical equipment. It is like- 
wise true that these graduates have 
had to labor against the odds of inade- 
quate compensation and to spread 
themselves too thinly in terms of over- 
crowded classrooms; and in the area 
and number of families to be covered 
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in supervisory services, such as agri- 
cultural extension. 

These rural workers have, in addi- 
tion to their professional duties, often 
been called upon to assume special 
civic responsibilities connected with the 
war effort. A number of states have 
appointed vocational teachers and 
county agents to serve on advisory 
boards in connection with selective 
service. In Alabama they are included 
in the membership of appeal boards, 
where they are likewise rendering an 
important service in the war bond and 
stamp campaign. These relationships 
are but an extension of the important 
role they normally assume in peace 
time activities, It may be definitely 
stated, therefore, that Negro institu- 
tions of higher learning are at present 
performing an indispensable service 
from agriculture’s angle through the 
professional services being rendered by 
its graduates, and through the smaller 
but definite contribution which its 
graduates are rendering as producers 
on the farms which they operate. 


Current Services oF EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


The second phase of the contribu- 
tion of Negro institutions of higher 
learning relates to those steps and 
measures taken since or in anticipa- 
tion of “Pearl Harbor” in recognition 
of this nation’s obligation in terms of 
its agriculture. These steps and meas- 
ures have consisted of (1) short 
courses for rural leaders convened for 
the purpose of making clear to as 
many farm workers as possible the 
provisions available under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the Farm 
Credit Administration. These provi- 


sions were explained in terms of their 
value for an enhanced program of pro- 
duction for war needs rather than as 
formerly in terms of restricted produc- 
tion for the purpose of price control. 
(2) Short courses for professional 
workers for the purpose of developing 
and perfecting techniques to secure the 
widest dissemination of war produc- 
tion information and efficient action 
programs which would enlist the co- 
operation of every farm worker in the 
several classifications of owner, tenant, 
sharecropper and day hand. One di- 
rector of agriculture expressed this 
phase as an effort to actually get done 
some of the things they have been 
talking about for years. (3) Special 
short courses for farm women designed 
to overcome the male labor shortage 
by teaching certain mechanical skills 
in connection with the operation of 
equipment found on the farm and in 
the rural home. 

Leadership Conferences. — Short 
courses for rural leaders have drawn 
upon key farmers, ministers, voca- 
tional teachers and school principals. 
County agents have usually selected 
these rural leaders and arranged their 
transportation to their neighboring 
agricultural college for scheduled 
meetings. Here they have been ad- 
vised by an itinerant group of special- 
ists representing the various agencies 
referred to above. A special effort has 
been made to secure the attendance of 
rural ministers at these meetings in 
recognition of the important relation- 
ship which they bear to Negro farm 
people. In many instances these min- 
isters are part-time farmers. In all 
cases the success of their tenure de- 
pends upon the quality of farm effort 
which is being made by the people 
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they serve. Out of this effort is coming 
definitely a more informed people and 
an improved leadership. 

Professional Conferences for Action 
Programs.—For the purposes of the 
war effort agricultura)] colleges in co- 
operation with their extension service 
personnel have recognized the usual 
routine procedure for getting informa- 
tion to and action from the farmers 
whom they attempt to serve as being 
inadequate. Much more is known than 
is being received and much more is 
being received than is being used. To 
remedy this situation extension work- 
ers are being periodically called to 
these service institutions to devise 
methods of reaching farmers with the 
salient facts about war production in 
such a way as to elicit an effective re- 
sponse. The value of the response is 
measured in the increase in quantity 
and variety of vegetables, more milk, 
meat and eggs for home consumption, 
and for the market. Food preservation 
methods must be adopted from can- 
ning, drying, and smoking to the more 
recently adopted method of quick 
freezing. Methods of dramatizing the 
war situation are considered so that 
the most humble farmer will realize 
that his personal thrift and improved 
well being is a contribution to winning 
the war. The less the farmer has to 
spend his small cash income for, the 
more funds he will have available for 
the purchase of war bonds and stamps. 

This “live-at-home” program which 
is a significant part of the war effort 
extends beyond the food and feed 
phase. It has to do with local house 
repair; home crafts from waste mate- 
rials; it involves cooperative purchase 
of seeds and fertilizer, cooperative use 
of expensive machinery and facilities 








and cooperative sale of marketable 
commodities. The efforts of the exten- 
sion service to secure immediate adop- 
tion of as many of these sound prac- 
tices as possible are being reinforced 
by a growing emphasis on each of 
these functions by effective rural 
schools and vocational programs in 
home economics and agriculture. As 
these measures are a definite part of 
the current curriculum of the several 
teacher training programs, they be- 
come a definite phase of their present 
contribution to the war effort. 

Special Courses for Farm Women.— 
The urbanward trek of the farm pop- 
ulation is a constant one. It has been 
a matter of concern since 1880. It is 
characterized by temporary slowdowns 
and reversals during periods of low 
industrial activity and depressions. 
Migration is heightened each time the 
wheels of industry turn faster. It is 
not surprising that during the period 
of defense activity and now of war, 
with the siphoning off of the vigorous 
male population in the military forces 
and the call of high wages in war in- 
dustries, farm manpower is at its low- 
est ebb. As a result the responsibility 
for the war quotas of agriculture falls 
on women of all ages, and on the ex- 
tremely young and the old so far as 
the male element is concerned. Ex- 
panded production and reduced man- 
power requires increased use of mech- 
anized equipment on the farm and 
labor saving devices in the home. The 
conversion of factories for the produc- 
tion of these peace time implements to 
the production of ammunition and war 
machines greatly restricts the avail- 
able supply of the tools of production 
so far as agriculture is concerned. In 
recognition of the above conditions 
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courses are being developed in Negro 
higher institutions which will provide 
for the preservation of these instru- 
ments of production and labor saving 
devices, such as power driven sewing 
machines and washers, through sound 
methods of upkeep and repair. Just as 
women are being used to advantage 
in war industries it is recognized that 
they must be depended upon in a simi- 
lar way on the farms. Though efforts 
to date have been small the response 
has been an enthusiastic one. It should 
be observed that in this instance 
women are not being cast in a com- 
pletely new or unfamiliar rdle as they 
have participated in every phase of 
farm work in significant numbers. 

Schools of home economics whose 
graduates serve largely as vocational 
home economics teachers in county 
training schools, and as home agents 
in the extension service, recognize the 
production réle of the farm woman by 
including in their curricula courses in 
poultry raising, dairying, vegetable 
gardening, etc. It is much to the credit 
of these Negro higher institutions that 
they have, early in the war effort, 
recognized the valuable part which 
training may play to the full devel- 
opment of usefulness of women in agri- 
cultural war production. 


NeExtT STEPS 


So far as agriculture is concerned 
our nation at war requires of us that 
we attain the objectives of peace as 
quickly as possible. These objectives 
have to do with an efficient and highly 
flexible program of production devel- 
oped in a way and on a level to insure 
a fair living standard for farm peo- 
ple. Institutions of Negro higher edu- 
cation concerned with agriculture and 
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its war time objectives must adopt all 
measures which seek to integrate the 
entire Negro farm population into the 
war production effort. This should be 
done in such a way as to make pos- 
sible for them their maximum contri- 
bution in a manner that is consistent 
with the objectives of sound agricul- 
ture and with the ideals which this na- 
tion seeks to defend. 

The first line of offense is in the stu- 
dents of these colleges whom they 
should seek to prepare in realistic and 
thorough fashion, and this should be 
done in the shortest time required. 
Special skills related to food, feed 
and fiber production should be stressed 
in relation to the nation’s quotas and 
in terms of their sectional emphasis. 
An excellent opportunity is provided 
to prune courses with the elimination 
of needless duplication and thereby 
provide time for other essential offer- 
ings, and for field experiences vital to 
sound education. 

The personnel office of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture calls attention 
to avenues of federal service as fol- 
lows: 


Negro colleges of agriculture may well look 
to the civil service for opportunities in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
curriculum of these institutions should re- 
flect more and more the standards for 
employment on the professional, subprofes- 
sional and administrative and technical 
levels. This is especially true in those action 
and planning bureaus like the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
US. Extension Service, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration, Soil Conservation 
Service, Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion; and research Bureaus like Chemistry, 
Entomology, Dairy, Animal and Plant In- 
dustry, Bureau of Home Economics, etc., 
which touch the lives of many of the Negro 
people. 
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Funds must be sought to secure the 
training and employment of competent 
staff members, and to secure the resi- 
dent facilities without which thorough 
training is impossible. Vital practical 
rural and farm experience for both 
students and staff members is a lack 
often voiced by administrators and 
those having responsibility for pro- 
grams of farming and rural rehabili- 
tation. 

The war is bringing to a focus the 
social and economic changes which 
have been imminent in the nation’s 
agriculture since 1929. Successful par- 
ticipation of Negro colleges in war 
manpower production requires recog- 
nition of this fact. Agricultural grad- 
uates must have a broad social point 
of view with an acute awareness of 
the social and economic implications 
of the present conflict. Only in this 
way will they be able to measure up 
to and fit into the significant action 
agencies which are a part of our war 
time economy. 

Just as the effectiveness of a nation 
at war is a reflection of its peace time 
efficiency; a nation at war must think 
and prepare in terms of its peace time 
objectives. Colleges, therefore, as a 
part of their war effort must prepare 
for an alleviation of the immediate 
post war dislocations and also be con- 
cerned with the long term rehabilita- 
tion essential to a successful peace. 

The primary consideration in post 
war rehabilitation will relate to the 
large scale adjustment required in re- 
turning millions of men from military 
and war industrial activity to peace 
time pursuits. A decade of experience 
with relief activities tend to show the 
occupation of manpower in significant 
activity as being far superior to any 
form of dole. Planning for this period 
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indicates the desirability of an abun- 
dant and flexible program of employ- 
ment of both a private and public na- 
ture. 

Rural America in general and the 
South in particular offer splendid pos- 
sibilities in this effort because of the 
large scale physical rehabilitation 
which may be satisfied in an extensive 
and logical program of public works. 
Uncoordinated and ruthless produc- 
tion techniques of past years have de- 
pleted much of the nation’s natural 
resources in the form of timber lands 
and rich surface soil which has been 
allowed to erode and leech away to a 
prodigal degree. The only hope for a 
future America, existing on a decent 
living standard, requires the adoption 
of heroic measures to stop the tremen- 
dous waste now proceeding apace and 
to return to productivity the barren 
soils and cut over timber lands which 
unwise methods have rendered prac- 
tically useless. 

We may add to the above, projects 
for the further harnessing of water 
power with the extension of low cost 
power to rural areas; and the con- 
struction of dikes, dams and levies to 
control inland waterways and thereby 
prevent the devastating floods which 
are highly destructive of human life 
and natural resources. 

Coordinated with these public re- 
habilitation projects and the develop- 
ment of a more stable agriculture, the 
rural South seriously needs a decen- 
tralized industrial development which 
will provide full-time and part-time 
employment to its large number of 
inhabitants. Private industry is being 
encouraged in this regard and deserves 
the support possible from state and 
federal funds. 

The rural South is the most ill- 
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housed section of the nation. With the 
present inadequate income of small 
farmers, the class to which the vast 
majority of Negro farmers belong, this 
situation will not be remedied except 
through the development of low-cost 
housing programs. In this federal sub- 
sidy may play an important part. 
Much needs to be done in the form of 
experimental work in materials and 
methods. Negro institutions of higher 
education can and should play an im- 
portant part. Much improvement is 
possible with the resources at hand. 
Knowledge of low-cost construction 
methods, the use of native material 
and proper appreciation are prerequi- 
site to realizing this possibility. 

The whole rehabilitation effort shall 
require an abundance of technical 
skills. No time should be lost deter- 
mining what they are and making ade- 
quate preparation for teaching them. 
We see in the lags which have devel- 
oped in connection with the war effort 
the danger in too narrowly assessing 
employment possibilities. 

Programs of research are vitally 
necessary to efforts to cope with the 
extensive problems of human and 
physical rehabilitation which are pre- 
sented. This research should reveal 
more economical methods of soil cul- 
ture, new uses for indiginous crops, 
and the employment of latent re- 
sources in the development of new in- 
dustries. Until a free world trade is a 
reality this nation will be concerned 
with production possibilities, agricul- 
tural and industrial, which will de- 
velop independence so far as many 
vital import commodities are con- 
cerned, 

Consistent with the preparation of 
graduates of the higher institutions of 
learning for Negroes for expanding 
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technical needs must go a program for 
the development of opportunity. These 
institutions should have a share in 
helping to make America recognize its 
obligation to its total citizenry. This 
obligation devolves not only because 
of the elemental justice involved in 
permitting members of the Negro 
group to render the professional serv- 
ices which this group requires, but also 
because failure to take advantage of 
every resource in the rehabilitation 
effort of great magnitude which faces 
this nation now and as a post-war 
obligation is to perpetuate the waste- 
fulness and inefficiency in great part 
responsible for the difficult conditions 
with which America is now faced. 

Negro higher institutions concerned 
with agriculture have rendered an im- 
portant service during the period of 
their existence. They are bringing to 
the present war effort a splendid pa- 
triotic service in the trained men and 
women they have in the field and in 
the special services developed in con- 
sideration of the war effort. With the 
exception of Hampton and Tuskegee 
Institutes, such institutions are usu- 
ally the Negro land grant colleges. 
Past years have found them function- 
ing on a meager support and burdened 
with the total educational public func- 
tion of their respective states in a 
majority of instances. There is evident 
in recent years a growing support 
which, with wise allocation, will pro- 
vide a greater service in agricultural 
and technical areas in the future. 
There are splendid indications to the 
effect that this desirable trend of ex- 
penditures and emphasis is being 
realized. From these institutions must 
increasingly extend the hope of Amer- 
ica in terms of its seven hundred thou- 
sand Negro farm families. 
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NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION AND DEMOCRATIC NEGRO MORALE 


Cornetius L. GoLicHTLy 


In the emotional tension of our na- 
tional peril no word has had so me- 
teoric a rise into national prominence 
as has the term “morale.” What should 
not be overlooked, however, is that 
despite its dramatic intrusion into and 
continued arresting of the national 
consciousness since the summer of 
1940, “morale” refers to an ever pres- 
ent background condition in life. As 
such it pertains to the fringe rather 
than to the focus of consciousness and 
like physical health and sanity it is 
taken for granted until a crisis which 
threatens to mar the smooth surface 
of comfortable existence arises. Morale 
is brought into vivid relief only when 
the character of the national peril or 
task is so great that it constitutes a 
threat to our existence or our way of 
life. We were concerned with morale 
during World War I, again a few years 
ago when the ravages of the depression 
among the unemployed beeame a mat- 
ter of national importance, and now 
that our very nation is imperiled it 
becomes once again a matter of vital 
concern. At the end of the present war 
the concept of “morale” may join in 
limbo those other magic words and 
phrases which are the worn-out shib- 
boleths of previous crusades. Even so, 
morale itself, though no longer a word 
to conjure with, will continue to play 
its ever constant réle in human living. 


Morate DEFINeEp! 


The key to the nature of morale is 


1In the present analysis and definition the 
author is indebted to the discussions as well as to 
the mimeographed memoranda of the Harvard 
Seminar in Psychological Problems of Morale. 
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found in an understanding of the 
morale-requiring situation, namely the 
situation of an individual directed 
toward the achievement of a group 
goal. Morale is always defined in 
terms of groups and goals. Thus, in 
defining morale we seek to distinguish 
a psychological factor which makes a 
difference to the success or failure of a 
group enterprise. When morale is high 
this psychological factor may be char- 
acterized as a state of abundant 
energy marked subjectively by an 
ardent, decisive resolution to achieve 
given goals and objectively by spirited, 
unyielding, coordinated efforts in the 
direction of those goals. As such, 
morale is a condition which may vary 
both qualitatively and quantitatively 
from individual to individual, from 
group to group, from one day to an- 
other. 

Whether in times of peace or the 
perils of war there are three essential 
features, ingredients, or prerequisites 
of high morale. The first prerequisite 
of high morale is the possession by the 
individual of a solid set of convictions 
and values which make life worth liv- 
ing for him. He is prepared to put 
forth a confident defense of these val- 
ues that to him engender meaning in 
life. 

Secondly, the individual is aware 
of specific tasks that he must carry 
through, of problems he must solve, 
in order to defend and extend his store 
of values. His immediate purposes are 
held clearly in view with the result that 
his convictions are channelized into co- 
ordinated, skillful, and decisive action. 
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Thirdly, since it must be remem- 
bered that morale has to do with indi- 
vidual attitude in a group enterprise, 
there must be an essential harmony 
and coérdination in their output of ef- 
fort. A group commits suicide if in 
times of common danger or frustration 
and suppression each member pursues 
his own course oblivious of the com- 
mon good and common safety. 

The above analysis of morale ap- 
plies in principle to all national groups, 
whether totalitarian, democratic, mon- 
archical, or nomadic. To define 
democratic morale we need merely to 
specify contents of the three universal 
prerequisites of morale which are in 
harmony with the democratic ethic. 
Thus, democratic morale implies that 
the individual be prepared with a 
healthy set of democratic convictions 
and values; that his participation in 
living and his problem solving be done 
in @ manner consistent with demo- 
cratic principles; and that codperation 
and harmony with his fellow-citizens 
create a group solidarity and codrdina- 
tion of efforts appropriate to our na- 
tional democratic tradition of indi- 
vidual freedom. 


Necro Moras, So-cALLED 


The contradiction inherent in the 
Negro’s abnormal relationship to 
American life in general and to the 
democratic ethic in particular finds 
issue in the antithesis between the two 
concepts “Negro morale” and “demo- 
cratic morale.” In a democratic society 
democratic morale should be the heri- 
tage of every citizen. The term “Ne- 
gro morale” has been a spontaneous 
correlate of the general because Amer- 
ica is a divided people. Were the Negro 
completely integrated into the Amer- 


ican scheme of things the term “Ne- 
gro morale” would refer only to the 
democratic morale of that segment of 
America which happens to be colored. 
As it is, the term is confused and has 
no clearly defined meaning. 

Because morale is always defined in 
terms of groups and goals we cannot 
say that a given individual, white or 
colored, has high morale, but only that 
the individual has high or low morale 
as a member of the particular group 
or groups to which he belongs. The 
American caste system has denied the 
Negro the feeling of acceptance by, 
and oneness with, the larger national 
group. The legalized Jim Crowism of 
the South, the personal prejudicial 
whims and insidious machinations of 
the North, and the petty evasions of 
the Federal Government have served 
to deprive the Negro of the “we group 
feeling” or the sense of belonging to 
the total group. Racial chauvinism 
has been the inevitable defense mecha- 
nism of many who have despaired of 
sharing in the American dream. Thus 
it is that an individual may have high 
morale as a member of an oppressed 
race but low morale as a member of a 
nation at war. 

The abstractness of our preliminary 
definition of morale permits us to con- 
strue the term “Negro morale” to 
mean racial determination aimed at 
the achievement of racial goals. Thus 
what has been called low Negro morale 
when seen in the context of partici- 
pation in national war efforts is high 
Negro morale when understood as the 
utilization of the war crisis by a 
minority group to further the ends of 
racial democracy and equality of op- 
portunity. 

To discuss at length those tradi- 
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tionally American institutions of Jim 
Crowism, segregation, and discrimina- 
tion would serve only to give comfort 
to the enemy. What is important is 
that the Negro’s problems grow out of 
certain shameful practices rather than 
out of the democratic ideology. Never- 
theless, morale building programs de- 
signed for America’s largest minority 
can be intelligently planned and exe- 
cuted only in the light of a realistic 
approach to the place of the Negro in 
American life. By “place” we mean 
both the position that the Negro now 
holds in America, as well as the place 
that he might and should hold in a 
truly democratic society. 

Racialism, though engendered as a 
countermeasure to racial prejudice, is 
no whit the less intolerable in a demo- 
cratic community than the vice which 
it opposes. Vice is vice, whether minor- 


ity or majority. The task is to remove 


causes which give rise to such prac- 
tices. Maltreatment of the American 
Negro has given rise to a Janus-faced 
minority group morale, a sickly, nega- 
tive attitude toward national goals, 
but at the same time a vibrantly posi- 
tive attitude toward racial aims and 
aspirations. One problem America 
faces is that of changing Negro morale 
into democratic morale. 


SpecriAL MoraLte PROBLEMS OF NEGRO 
HicHer EDUCATION 


Negro higher education along with 
higher education in general is at war. 
Morale building by all institutions of 
higher learning should form an inte- 
gral part of the total program of war 
aims and efforts. Although it is true 
that the rdle of Negro higher educa- 
tion is generically the same as that of 
higher education in general, it is also 


clear that Negro higher education 
faces in the building of democratic 
morale some special problems which 
are not encountered by other institu- 
tions of this country. Indeed, it is a 
paradox that the segregrated college 
for Negroes can be expected to de- 
velop wholesome democratic morale in 
its students. There is inconsistency be- 
tween segregated status and the func- 
tion of fostering universal mindedness. 
Moreover, Negro higher education 
must play its réle against the constant 
background of difficulties and compli- 
cations which have their roots in the 
bifurcation of color. 

Negro youth comes to college con- 
ditioned to living in a world where 
four million eligible Negroes are not 
permitted to register and vote; where 
five million Negro children have 
schools below the minimum standards 
for whites in the same areas; where 
seven million Negroes have pitiably 
inadequate hospitalization or none at 
all; and where at least nine million 
Negroes live below the poverty line. 
Negro youth is bitterly and resentfully 
accustomed to the lot of the colored 
American. He knows and expects in- 
timidation, threat, violence, cajolery, 
and ridicule. Misrepresentation in the 
press, economic pressures, and miscar- 
riage of justice are as familiar to him 
as the constitution. The Jim Crow 
policy of the United States Navy, 
Army, Air Corps, Marines, and Coast 
Guard is as much the natural order of 
things as are the facts of racial segre- 
gation, discrimination, and exploita- 
tion. Washington and Atlanta are 
much more real than Berlin and the 
captured cities of Nazi-dominated 
Europe. Truly, the task of creating 
democratic morale under the veil of 
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color is no small one for Negro higher 
education. 

To despair in the face of such odds 
is to admit either the defeatism of ac- 
commodative apathy or the ghetto- 
mindedness of racialism. In either 
event wholesome democratic morale is 
an impossibility. Yet, both for the 
present crisis and post-war reconstruc- 
tion America has need of high demo- 
cratic morale in all of her peoples. 
Ten per cent of the total population is 
a significant number that well may 
spell the difference between victory 
and defeat, between the realization of 
democracy and the triumph of the 
Nazi tyranny. Negro higher education 
does not dare despair; it has no al- 
ternative but to hope and work for 
the construction of a better world out 
of the ultimate victory of the United 
Nations. High democratic morale in 
the Negro group is a necessity for such 
a victory as well as an imperative if 
Negroes are to share in the building of 
a better society. 

Adequate and comprehensive con- 
ceptualization of the problem of fos- 
tering democratic morale in an op- 
pressed minority group may suggest 
practices applicable to the solution of 
the difficulty. Recognition of the fact 
that morale is fundamentally a back- 
ground condition in life that is evoked 
into prominence only in crises indi- 
cates that it is not merely that Negroes 
have low democratic morale in the 
present emergency, but also that their 
morale as members of the larger na- 
tional group has been constantly low. 
This low morale is a function of those 
latent psychological factors and atti- 
tudes which define what it means sub- 
jectively to be colored in a white- 
dominated world. Negro higher edu- 
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cation must be ever mindful of the 
traumatic effects of the social milieu 
in which Negro youth grows to matu- 
rity. 

That morale is a background con- 
dition constantly present though sel- 
dom in relief suggests also that the 
building of enduring high morale is a 
relatively long-term process. Negro 
higher education cannot hope to suc- 
ceed in fostering democratic morale 
in its students by any short-term 
propaganda campaign, however clev- 
erly it may be planned and adroitly 
executed and however desirable it may 
be for war purposes that the morale 
of the Negro group be raised imme- 
diately to optimum intensity. The de- 
cisive contraindication of pressure 
campaign methods is the fact that the 
Negro has become a realist; adversity 
has made him so. Being a realist he is 
increasingly skeptical of the vague 
generalities which obscure all present 
statements of aims and policies as far 
as darker races are concerned. The 
ambiguities relevant to the status both 
now and after the war of democracy 
in South, East and West Africa, in 
India, China, the Caribbean, and the 
United States are commonplace to the 
American Negro. 


Tue Necro CoLLecE AS AN Ex- 
PERIENCE IN DEMOCRACY 


While the long-term methods ap- 
plicable to the building of democratic 
morale within the Negro group have 
very little in common with propa- 
ganda, they seem on the other hand 
to be almost continuous with educa- 
tion itself. They might indeed be 
called techniques of education if we 
mean by education not so much the 
training of individuals for careers as 
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the business of building up a set of 
coherent and socially adaptive atti- 
tudes and values within the personal- 
ity as techniques of increasing the in- 
telligent participation of all members 
of the group in the evolving of com- 
mon convictions, purposes, and activi- 
ties of the group. Here it is under- 
stood that group refers to the total 
political body for national democratic 
morale is possible only in that context. 
It is assumed that Negro higher edu- 
cation trains, or at least should train, 
its students to be American citizens, 
not in the arts of being a Negro. 

Education’s task in morale building 
consists precisely in building up the 
necessary ingredients of democratic 
morale within the personality. Educa- 
tion must prepare the individual with 
a solid set of democratic convictions 
and values which make life worth liv- 
ing for him. It must make him aware 
of specific tasks that he must carry 
through, of problems that he must 
solve in order to defend and extend 
his store of values. Here it is im- 
portant to note that education must 
also »:ost ways and means, strat- 
egies az. techniques of intelligent 
problem solving. Finally, education 
must encourage essential harmony and 
cooperation in working together for the 
common realization of common group 
goals and objectives. 

Concisely stated, the chief difficulty 
in fostering democratic morale in Ne- 
gro youth is that they have had few 
experiences in genuine democracy. 
Some have had none and to others the 
very concept of democracy evokes 
derisive overtones. Democracy for the 
Negro has been too closely linked with 
hypocrisy. It seems that the best way 
for Negro higher education to over- 


come this difficulty and the attendant 
complexities incident to the fostering 
of democratic morale in Negro youth 
is for the Negro college to provide its 
youth with a real experience in democ- 
racy. The three necessary ingredients 
of morale have to do respectively with 
the preparation of the individual, his 
participation in living, and with group 
codperation and solidarity. The col- 
lege should be a social institution in 
which these essential features can be 
democratically acquired. 

American colleges in general have 
not been famous for their democratic 
control, The Negro college has not 
profited by its isolation. Imitative 
tendencies reproduce the conventional 
patterns which in turn keep many Ne- 
gro institutions perennially behind the 
times because there is a temporal lag 
between the progress of creation and 
that of imitation. The segregated col- 
lege for Negroes is far from being a 
democratic institution in a hostile and 
indifferent world. In fact, it is often 
the reverse; isolation breeds corrup- 
tion as well as stagnation. Incompetent 
tyrants often rule simply because the 
caste system protects them from the 
competition of the wider educational 
field. On the other hand gifted scholars 
may be maltreated and dominated be- 
cause they are not free to seek em- 
ployment beyond the confines of caste. 
Occasionally the college is viewed 
mainly as an institution to provide 
employment for a hierarchy of admin- 
istrative officers and teachers and only 
secondarily for the education of stu- 
dents who are tolerated solely because 
they are necessary for the perpetua- 
tion of a profitable racket. Education 
under such circumstances is not even 
remotely conducive to the fostering of 
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a solid set of personal democratic val- 
ues. Such miseducation is a trauma 
which breeds candidates for fascist 
domination, whether of the European 
variety or the local American counter- 
part. 

The specific ways in which Negro 
higher education can introduce more 
democracy into Negro institutions 
must vary, of course, from one college 
to another. Innovations will be rela- 
tive to the size and type of institution 
as well as to the temperament of ad- 
ministrative personnel. The signif- 
icant thing is that if we desire to, we 
can introduce respect for personality 
and provide opportunities for the 
broader understanding of and working 
together of people in the college.? 

Democratic educative administra- 
tion and teaching can provide the 
requisite experiences in democracy 
which endow the individual with per- 
sonal democratic ideals that have their 
expression in group codperation and 
responsibility. Thus democracy in the 
college gives the individual the first 
and third ingredients of democratic 
morale, namely democratic values and 
democratic group solidarity. The sec- 
ond prerequisite, the knowledge of 
specific tasks to be performed in order 
that existing values may be insured 
and extended, must be taught with 
unremitting realism. For Negro higher 
education to ignore the present reality 
of the color bar brings frustration and 
futility. Certainly education should 
not adjust Negro youth to accept the 
barriers of the status quo. Rather, 
education must prepare them to cope 
with the barriers, find ways around 





? For a thorough analysis of the proper réle and 
function of democracy in the college see Buell G. 
Gallagher, American Caste and the Negro College. 
bg York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Chaps. 
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them, and most important of all, mas- 
ter techniques for their permanent re- 
moval. The Negro must be made 
acutely aware of the nature of his 
special problems and the possibility of 
their ultimate solution. But he must 
be taught also that his problems are 
akin to the problems of the weak and 
oppressed everywhere and his rights 
like the rights of all peoples are rooted 
in the common humanity of all men. 


CoNCLUSION 


This paper has been written with 
the conscious knowledge that many of 
the measures which must be under- 
taken to insure democratic morale in 
the Negro lie beyond the control of 
the Negro. Jim Crowism, segregation, 
and discrimination are barriers to high 
morale, difficult for the Negro to over- 
come. The life he lives is a contra- 
diction which puts the lie to the 
democracy he is asked to defend. Un- 
til the American people make a posi- 
tive and decisive affirmation to respect 
in America those democratic ideals 
which they are so intent on establish- 
ing in central Europe (but apparently 
not in England’s colonies) the Negro 
will continue to marvel at the perfidy 
and hypocritical self-righteousness 
of mankind, Nevertheless, we have 
concentrated on those things which 
Negro higher education can do to fos- 
ter democratic morale in the Negro 
group. For all of us are at war and the 
victory and the peace will bear the im- 
print of our efforts. 

For reasons already mentioned em- 
phasis has been placed on long-term 
morale building rather than on short- 
term emergency measures. Those in- 
terested in such methods for defense 
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implementation should see the valu- 
able booklet recently issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education, entitled 
“School and College Civilian Morale 
Service.” Its aim is to organize and 
codrdinate the resources of schools, 
colleges, and libraries for forums and 
discussion groups. 

The Negro college must teach both 
in the classroom and by practical ex- 
perience the meaning and nature of 
democracy. Democracy is not a gov- 
ernment, but a set of ethical principles 
and ideals which some nations have 
tried to achieve and realize in their 
lives and governmental institutions. It 
is not enough for us to laud its human- 
ity, justice, tolerance, and liberty. We 





must also point out that it is some- 
thing that never was on sea or land; 
it is a dream that we hope to make a 
reality. The black man is not the only 
one who has a grievance against the 
status quo. There are the poor white, 
the Jew, and the labor unions. 
Democratic morale in the colored 
American is a transcendence of his so- 
cial plight and the narrow racialism 
or neurotic despair so often attendant 
to his difficulties. The present is big 
with a future of world democracy for 
all peoples, of the universal equality 
of opportunity for life, liberty, and 
happiness. All men live by faith; our 
faith is in the hope and promise of 
democracy. 
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Cuapter XII 


THE WAR AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF NEGRO WOMEN 


Davw D. Jones 


INTRODUCTION 


In times of peace it is difficult for 
the average layman to think of man- 
power in terms of both men and 
women. In times of war, however, 
when the nation needs every available 
ounce of productive energy, and when 
women on so many fronts are taking 
the places of men, it seems illogical not 
to think of manpower as inclusive of 
all citizens without regard to sex or 
race. 

The struggle of women to achieve 
status in the American economy has 
been a long and sometimes discourag- 
ing and baffling effort. The idea that 
the woman’s place is in the home is so 
deep-rooted, and the resistance of men 
to female competition so keen that the 
achievements of women in politics, in 
economics, in science have been won 
oft-times only because of superior 
qualifications and because of compen- 
satory effort on the part of the so- 
called weaker sex. 

Negro women in their striving for a 
place have often had the additional 
barrier of color and oft-times poverty 
to surmount. In the light of the réle 
which women play in our society and 
the réle which they must increasingly 
play in our war time economy, it is an 
engaging task to investigate the effects 
of the war on the higher education of 
women—in effect, to investigate what 
the institutions of higher education are 
contributing to their students which 
will aid them in their adjustments to 
life. Chapman and Counts in the in- 
troductory statement of their Princi- 


ples of Education: state what the pu- 
pils would learn of those who teach. 
Sad to relate, the failure dramatizes 
the fact that we teachers oft-times are 
not able to answer the vital questions 
which students have in their minds. 
Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 
What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 

How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellow-men? 

How shall we play? 

For what ends shall we live? 
And the teacher pondered these words, 
And sorrow was in his heart, for his own 
Learning touched none of these things. 


Necro Co.tueces BerorE THE WAR 


The failure of American colleges— 
and women’s colleges in particular— 
to train their students for tasks that 
lie ahead of them is the thesis of many 
a paper. Any one of us in almost any 
college knows how haphazardly ca- 
reers are chosen and how much of a 
potpourri goes into the one hundred 
twenty hours of miscellaneous infor- 
mation which is supposed to fit our 
graduates for their chosen field of la- 
bor. Within my acquaintances there is 
a dentist who finds deeper satisfaction 
in the art of paper-hanging than in 
dentistry. Somewhere along the line 
someone failed to appraise this man’s 
skills and powers properly and to 
guide him into the area of his greatest 
usefulness. We therefore have a ne’er- 
do-well dentist who might have be- 


1Chapman and Counts, Principles of Education. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, p. ii. 
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come an artistic interior decorator, if 
those on whom he depended for guid- 
ance had sought deeper insight in their 
counselling to him. 

If this were an isolated instance, the 
outcome would not be tragic; but even 
casual observation makes us know 
that this man’s experience is far too 
common. Indeed a recent survey of 
the graduates of leading women’s col- 
leges in the Northeast reveals the fact 
that only one-third of the students of 
those colleges made choices of studies 
which were wise if judged by the use 
later made of the information acquired 
in college. The point has been reached 
in our national educational life where 
we are forced to admit that there has 
been little effective, large-scale, co- 
operative planning for the education 
of women in general, and practically 
none for the education of Negro 
women. 

Ideas seem to spread not by group 
thinking or group planning, but in an 
amorphous-like manner. One college 
will start out on a course of action 
which seems sane and reasonable, and 
almost overnight neighboring colleges 
without regard to their aims will adopt 
the idea; and the competition, rivalry 
and confusion continue ad infinitum. 
The struggle for survival is so keen 
that colleges among us rarely stop to 
count the cost of education, but will 
disregard their aims, lose their per- 
sonalities, and sometimes their own in- 
tegrity for a large enrolment. Instead 
of finding some area of special need 
and seeking to meet that need, the 
temptation apparently seems to be to 
catch hold to any fancy idea that 
seems to be floating around which will 


add a few students to the college. This 


probably accounts for the fact that 
there are only two colleges devoted ex- 
clusively to the higher education of 
men—Lincoln in Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania and Morehouse which is affil- 
iated with the Atlanta University 
group—and three colleges devoted ex- 
clusively to the higher education of 
women—Spelman which is affiliated 
with the Atlanta University group, 
Barber-Scotia in Concord, North 
Carolina and Bennett in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

If out of the war there can come a 
more cooperative spirit among the in- 
stitutions of higher learning on a 
voluntary basis, we might count this 
an asset. It will be noted that the word 
“voluntary” has been used which 
would indicate a lack of sympathy 
with any fascist over-all pattern for 
Negro education as was suggested by 
high government officials some time 
ago. 

Even though women have not been 
trained to meet the peacetime situa- 
tion—to say nothing of wartime con- 
ditions—educated women are a vast 
reserve of power in this present emer- 
gency. It has been estimated that ap- 
proximately two million women col- 
lege graduates could, by refresher 
courses, be made available for some 
form of service in the national emer- 
gency. If one should count 40 per cent 
of the present student body, that 
would add another 560,000 to the 
trained women personnel which might 
be used in the total struggle which 
now faces us. Needless to say, this 
gives America a great superiority in 
numbers and doubtlessly in the qual- 
ity of trained college women who are 
available at this time. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The National Association of College 
Women in a recent report indicates 
that there is a large supply of college- 
trained Negro women ready for use in 
the national emergency. A number of 
the women of course are already em- 
ployed, but many might be made 
available. In spite of this reserve of 
trained college women and in spite also 
of the fact that the demand for women 
workers has not reached its full 
strength, areas in which there are too 
few college trained women have al- 
ready come to light. A National Roster 
of Scientific and Professional Person- 
nel has been assembled by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education through the 
circulation of questionnaires. Using a 
ten per cent sampling of the data thus 
gathered as a basis for his conclusions, 
Eli Ginsburg? concludes that there are 
marked shortages of trained personnel 
in the following fields: 


1. Management and Administration 
—marked shortage. 

2. Agriculture and Biology—no 
shortage of personnel. 

3. Medicine and related fields—sub- 
stantial shortages at present, 
larger potential shortages later. 

4. Engineering and Physical Sci- 
ences—acute shortages. 

5. Under the Social Sciences he 
mentions shortages in Economics, 
Geography, Psychology, Recrea- 
tion Leadership and Statistics. 

6. In the Arts and Languages there 
are noticeable shortages. 


To date, as intimated by Ginsburg, 
women have failed to specialize in 
these fields of study where acute short- 
ages exist in sufficient numbers to fill 

2Eli Ginzber, ‘Trained Women and 


Z, re lllege 
the War Effort,” The Educational Record, 23: 
252-60, Ap 1942, 


the gaps effectively. If this is true of 
college women in general, then it is 
doubly true of Negro college women. 
If women in general have failed to 
specialize in fields where shortages 
exist, it is doubtlessly due to the lack 
of employment opportunity. Here for 
Negro women the incentive would 
seem to be almost negligible. Negro 
women and Negro men face great dis- 
couragement due to the limited fields 
that are open to them, wherein lies 
one of the weaknesses to which our 
National Resources Planning Board 
might well give attention. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many a George 
Carver is discouraged in training for 
various occupations for which his apti- 
tudes rightfully fit him because there 
are no openings in which he may be 
employed. 


CurrIcULUM CHANGES AND FUNC- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


Rather than beat the air on this 
matter of the training of women, Ben- 
nett College in 1941 sought to deter- 
mine what should go into the cur- 
riculum for women by a rather elab- 
orate questionnaire. In analyzing the 
returns from the five hundred grad- 
uates of women’s colleges who filled in 
the questionnaire, we discovered first 
of all that many important and so- 
cially valuable topics are not dealt 
with as a part of the regular curricu- 
lum of our women’s colleges. 

Only 22 per cent of the women stud- 
ied how to get a job as part of the 
regular course of study. Twenty-one 
per cent studied how to develop an 
effective and pleasing voice. Fifteen 
per cent had direct instruction on the 
topic how to keep from worrying. Fifty 
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per cent want more emphasis on this. 
Twenty-three per cent got direct in- 
struction in the regular course of study 
on how to rent, buy, or build a home. 
Yet, 60 per cent want more instruction. 
Only 22 per cent got instruction on 
problems of installment buying; yet 
53 per cent desire it. 

Colleges have been criticized again 
and again for failing to develop in 
their students a sense of social respon- 
sibility. Interestingly enough, however, 
only 22 per cent of the women reported 
that they had direct instruction in the 
regular course of study in this im- 
portant area. As important as is the 
problem of war, we discovered that 
only 22 per cent of these college 
women got direct collegiate instruction 
on this topic. Only 28 per cent got 
direct instruction on how to deal with 
racial prejudice; twenty-eight per 
cent on how to improve the housing 
situation. An overwhelming number of 
women want instruction in the area 
how to select and prepare foods. Only 
15 per cent had had direct instruction 
in this. 

In the field of recreation we discov- 
ered that 25 per cent received direct 
instruction on how to play a musical 
instrument; 12 per cent on how to 
select and enjoy movies; 7 per cent 
on how to select good radio programs; 
and only 21 per cent indicated that 
they had received instruction in the 
regular course of study on the obliga- 
tion of the college woman to the 
church. Sixty-one per cent want more 
emphasis on this. Fifty-one per cent 
want more instruction on how to work 
in the Sunday School. Sixty-six per 
cent wish more instruction on the réle 
of the Negro woman in state and na- 
tional affairs. 








These results indicate that there are 
a number of areas of instruction which 
we fail to deal with directly in our 
curriculum. Some of the comments 
made as to problems to be studied in 
the home economics curricula were 
how to select paints for household pur- 
poses and what kind of furniture is 
most useful. 

Any college that is concerned with 
the functional program of education 
for women must, it seems to us, con- 
sider these areas in its curriculum. 
And so our faculty has been engaged 
in making a thorough study of the 
courses of instruction to see in what 
specific courses these shortages men- 
tioned by college graduates occur. The 
entire faculty made a tabulation of 
the treatments of the topics in the 
questionnaire in their specific courses. 
Summary of this tabulation revealed 
that weaknesses occurred in the fol- 
lowing areas: 


1. Earning a Living 
a. How to manage a business 
b. How to adjust to my living conditions 
on the job 


2. Health 


a. How to take care of sick people 
b. Sex education 

c. How to keep from worrying 

d. Use of patent medicines 

e. Public sanitation 

f. How to give first aid 


3. Consumer Education 
a. How to rent, buy or build a home 
b. How to buy life insurance 
c. How to borrow money 
d. How to buy bonds 
e. Problems in installment buying 


4. Community Leadership 

a. How to get better people in office 

b. How to conserve natural resources 

c. How to prevent or reduce. unemploy- 
ment 
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d. Improving the housing situation 
e. Understanding taxation 


. Recreation 
a. How to plan an enjoyable vacation 
b. How to have fun on a small budget 
c. How to enjoy travel 
d. How to get enjoyment from singing 
e. How to select and enjoy movies 
f. Making things as a source of recreation 
g. How to be an intelligent spectator of 
competitive sports 


or 


6. Religion 
a. Religious education of children 
b. How to work in Sunday School 
c. The obligation of college women to 
church and society 


7. General 
a. Negro History 
b. The changing status of Negro women 
c. The réle of Negro women in state and 
national affairs 


In addition to these, two tests were 
used also to discover weaknesses; 
namely, a health test and a current 
affairs test, administered to the entire 
student body. The results in each case 
were poor. In order to take care of 
the shortages, the following activities 
were planned immediately. Still others 
will follow after a careful study. 


1. Two important courses were 
added to the curriculum in the 
first semester, one dealing with 
practical arts. This course, or- 
ganized to take care of shortages 
mentioned by the graduates in 
the area of household furnishings, 
is in the form of a home crafts 
laboratory where students make 
and mend old furniture and re- 
model furniture. The course in 
household physics has taken on 
a more functional emphasis in- 
cluding a study of household re- 
pairs and the use of electrical 
equipment such as sweepers, 
washing machines, etc. 

2. Some of the programs of this 
year’s Home-Making Institute 


gave attention to problems in 
consumer education and defense. 

3. A series of health lectures were 
scheduled for a Tuesday morning 
of each month at the chapel hour. 
This hour was extended from the 
regular half hour to a one-hour 
period in order to give ample 
time for the discussion of prob- 
lems concerning sex education 
and basic principles of health. 

4. In religion, Dr. Harold C. Case 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania, spent 
two days on the campus holding 
conferences with the students and 
speaking on the subjects “What 
Are Life’s Most Significant Val- 
ues?” and “What Is the Place of 
High Religion in the World 
Today?” 

5. The Committee on Community 
Relations has attempted to take 
care of shortages by giving the 
girls actual experience in case 
work, community organization, 
and other out-of-class activities. 

6. The four divisions of the college 
have made recommendations for 
course offerings for next year. 
Some of these were inaugurated 
at the second semester this year. 
Additional work in meal plan- 
ning, elements of journalistic 
writing, physical education, and 
sociology has been given. 


Some educational institutions have 
attempted to make education more so- 
cially effective by functionalizing their 
curriculums. Antioch College, Stephens 
College, and Hampton Institute have 
made notable progress in this direc- 
tion. Such a trend in education is par- 
ticularly important for Negro women, 
it seems, because of their peculiar so- 
cial status. They are burdened with a 
double handicap, first as members of 
an ethnic group which is relatively 
isolated and, in a sense, lives in two 
worlds—America and Negro America; 
second, as the brunt of social attitudes 
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and traditions, resulting directly from 
the process of cultural lag, which have 
exerted a retarding influence on the 
complete emancipation of women. 
Therefore, from one point of view 
functional education with its prag- 
matic perspective and consciousness of 
its social import benefits the Negro 
woman in a triple manner. First, the 
functional college will equip the stu- 
dent to live within the limitations im- 
posed by virtue of her color; second, 
it will enable her to transcend the ra- 
cial boundaries and to reach beyond 
these limitations in an endeavor to ob- 
tain the satisfactions and privileges of 
the wider life which the color line seeks 
to deny; and finally, it will prepare 
her to fulfil the réle which society has 
assigned to her by virtue of her sex. 
The statement that “education should 
help people to live the kind of lives 
they have to live in the places where 
they have to live them” is an expres- 
sive and convenient argument for 
functional education. 


COLLEGIATE TRAINING AND THE 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


What precisely is the task of higher 
education for Negro women in the na- 
tional emergency? First and foremost, 
we find the demands of industry are of 
such a nature that opportunities are 
rapidly increasing for women in the 
technical fields. Consequently, wher- 
ever feasible, time should be given to 
curriculum changes which would make 
allowance for the inclusion of mathe- 
matics, technical training, and allied 
skills. Objections might be raised of 
course in reference to this suggestion 
because of the fact that there are not 
sufficient openings in this area. How- 





ever, the need for training in technical 
skills among Negroes in general has 
been recognized for some time by edu- 
cators. Several years ago Charles §. 
Johnson® wrote: 


There is recognition of the need of trained 
skilled laborers as well as professionals, and 
a conviction of numbers of these graduates 
that it is not beneath the dignity of a college- 
trained Negro to become a skilled worker. 
It is noted that increases in the numbers 
of Negroes in this field have been retarded 
by lack of quick adaptability to the shifting 
needs of industry. Skilled positions well- 
handled are as remunerative as most pro- 
fessional fields and can lead to positions of 
greater importance. 


The lack of emphasis upon technical 
training for women is perhaps best il- 
lustrated by the following figures ex- 
tracted from the table on The Occu- 
pations of Negro College Graduates as 
reported by Johnson.* Out of a total 
of 1,994 women, only 11 were engaged 
in occupations falling under the manu- 
facturing and technical industries, 
while 1,412 were engaged in profes- 
sional services. If the Negro woman 
graduates are to find places in the 
new order, certainly it is apparent that 
the institutions training these women 
must keep in line with the shifts in 
opportunities and perhaps endeavor to 
foresee the occupational trends. If this 
is not done, the lack of adaptability 
and preparation will be an added 
handicap to those of race and sex. 

Another factor which must be con- 
sidered in this matter of higher edu- 
cation for Negro women with particu- 
lar reference to the effects of the war 
is the constant drainage of male lead- 
ers from the community. At present 

8’ Charles S. Johnson, The Negro College Gradu- 


ate. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
“~Sa p. 361, 
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the loss may not be large enough to 
cause a disturbance, but the future 
seems to indicate that the leadership 
of men in the communities will be 
lacking. It would seem, therefore, that 
one of the fundamental tasks of the 
woman’s college is to train its students 
for wholesome community participa- 
tion and leadership in what may be 
called the “war state.” Many Negroes 
because of the peculiar social status of 
the race are isolated more or less com- 
pletely from contact with the intel- 
lectual and cultural life of the major- 
ity. Therefore, it is the duty of those 
whose opportunities and experiences 
have been more fortunate to transmit 


to the less fortunate the fruits of their . 


enlightenment, a knowledge of the 
larger world, the values and techniques 
of cooperative living and the skills of 
a technological society. In the imme- 
diate situation and perhaps for some 
time to come the brunt of this task 
will have to be shouldered by women. 
This is particularly so in the Negro 
group since, in general, there is a 
paucity of competent and, efficient 
leaders. More and more Negro women 
will undoubtedly enter into politics 
and various administrative and execu- 
tive positions, Thus, training in per- 
sonnel work, administration and or- 
ganization work both in groups and 
in the community would seem appro- 
priate. Not long ago this very point 
was made by a Jeanes Supervisor from 
Florida. She stated that in her county 
the difficulty faced in school admin- 
istration was the recruiting of eligible 
school principals. Many of the men 
had been called to the service and few 
of the women were deemed adequately 
prepared for the positions which were 
left vacant. Thus by virtue of circum- 


stances, women, and especially Negro 
women, appear to have leadership in 
the community, in one sense, thrust 
upon them. 

In connection with this point, it 

seems that one of the most important 
areas in which training should be given 
in order to equip the students for such 
leadership is in the field of social ac- 
tion. A knowledge of workable tech- 
niques and the habit of thinking in 
terms of techniques and methods 
would perhaps facilitate a more so- 
cially constructive community process 
and more harmonious inter-group re- 
lations. Our women in particular ought 
to understand what democracy means, 
what the implications of democracy 
are for a home, for a community, for 
a state and for a nation; and they 
should be given some simple tech- 
niques on how to attain the satisfac- 
tions of democracy, which up to this 
time have been denied. Charles S. 
Johnson® aptly expressed this idea 
when he said: 
Negro youth should be taught early the 
value of intelligent cooperative action in 
things social as well as economic. Only 
through such reinforcement of personal 
values and resources can minorities escape 
the folly and destruction of individual com- 
petition with an institution. Only by such 
collective action, directed to sound social 
ends can they gain self-assurance and dignity 
in themselves. 


In the education of women one of 
the constant factors which must be 
kept in mind is that many, and per- 
haps the great majority, become home- 
makers. One author has expressed this 
point rather adroitly in the following 
quotation: “When you educate a man 
you educate an individual, but when 


5 Op. cit., p. 367. 
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you educate a woman you educate a 
family.” 

In these tragic war days, home- 
making and family-rearing are sub- 
jected to many rigors which demand 
extraordinary preparation and under- 
standing. How to become successful 
engineers in home-making and how to 
aid in social and individual adjust- 
ments is a task which might well en- 
gage the best endeavors of our college- 
trained women. Family budgets are 
strained by the rising cost of living. 
In many cases the family unity is dis- 
turbed by the drafting of the brothers 
and the fathers. The rubber and gaso- 
line rationing curtail many recrea- 
tional activities formerly indulged in 
outside of the home. Food limitations, 
although not serious yet, in the future 
may tax the ingenuity and culinary 
skills of the most resourceful. Then 
too, the general hazards, fears, and 
worries of a war-torn society help 
create pathological tendencies and re- 
lationships many of which have to be 
dealt with in the process of family 
rearing and home-making. 

Obviously then, if education is to be 
socially effective, this area should re- 
ceive rather special attention in col- 
leges for women since home-making is 
usually considered woman’s domain. 

In peace, home-making has been 
recognized as an important area of 
woman’s education and in war the 
significance of stress on such is ex- 
traordinarily highlighted because of 
the increased hazards and strains. The 
family is the most important unit of 
society and the woman is the very 
center of that unit. Efficient, well- 
adjusted, adaptable families mean an 
efficient, well-ordered and flexible so- 
ciety. Specifically, the effects of the 


war have intensified the necessity for 
emphasis in higher education for 
women on such subjects as nutrition, 
consumer education, family life, 
household arts, clothing, psychology, 
sociology, and the like. In the realm of 
the philosophical and cultural subjects 
attention should be directed to meth- 
ods of presentation which would il- 
lustrate and indicate their practical 
function and which would relate them 
to present-day life. Through these sub- 
jects Negro women should gain the 
ideals and perspectives necessary to 
build the mental serenity, understand- 
ing, intelligence, and spiritual uplift 
so essential for successful adjustment 
in a war-torn world and a rapidly 
changing society. 

In the field of race relations there is 
also a place for all understandings, 
skills, and social techniques which col- 
lege women may acquire. The thought 
of our group must be redirected and re- 
cast so that we have an understanding 
that all groups are inevitably united 
and that therefore no minority group 
should endeavor to organize its af- 
fairs on the assumption that they and 
the interests of the majority are 
fundamentally antagonistic. At all 
times the community as a whole must 
be considered. This point is related to 
the higher education of Negro women 
insofar as they, too, will have to bear 
the burden of molding thought and 
attitudes in the schools and elsewhere, 
in the absence of Negro men who are 
serving in the armed forces. Thus, it is 
now essential that in the training of 
women, attention should be paid to 
the expounding and development of a 
valid philosophy of inter-group rela- 
tions. This point of view definitely 
sounds a challenge to Negro educa- 
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tion and to Negro women graduates 
inasmuch as they play such a vital 
part in the education of our people. 

From all reports that can be found 
it is readily apparent that teaching 
and work in the field of education con- 
sumes the largest percentage of Negro 
women college graduates. The type of 
education which must be espoused now 
is one which defies, in essence, the so- 
cial order imposed by racial segrega- 
tion. At the same time, the courage of 
Negro youth needs to be built up, thus 
enabling them to withstand the rebuffs 
of intolerance with a minimum of dis- 
couragement and frustration. This dis- 
couragement and frustration of Negro 
youth as it is now known is nation- 
wide. We have ample proof of it in 
Thus Be Their Destiny® a study of 
three widely separated communities 
made under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education which 
proves that the forces which discour- 
age and frustrate Negro youth are al- 
most identical whether the location is 
in the North, South, East, or West. 

The réle of Negro women in the 
past has been a heroic one as mother, 
teacher and civic leader. The respon- 
sibilities of the educated Negro woman 
of the future will be no less burden- 
some and challenging. 


ACCELERATION AND THE COLLEGE FOR 
Women 1N National DEFENSE 
Many of the colleges of the nation 


have resorted to various methods of 


® Atwood, Davis, Walker, Wyatt, Thus Be Their 
Destiny. Washington, D.C., American Council on 


Education, 1941, 


trying to prepare their students for the 
national emergency. “Acceleration” 
has become a new word in the higher 
educational institutions of the nation. 
It would seem, however, that the wom- 
en’s colleges have not resorted to the 
program of acceleration to the extent 
that most of the other colleges have. 
However, some modifications have 
been made in the curricula of some of 
the women’s colleges and in the mo- 
tives and terms of those colleges. The 
Subcommittee on Women in College 
and Defense which includes the fol- 
lowing distinguished personnel from 
women’s colleges: Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve of Barnard, Dr. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth of Purdue, Dean Irma 
Voigt of Ohio University, Dean Mar- 
garet Justin of Kansas State College, 
President Mildred McAfee of Welles- 
ley, Miss Willa Player of Bennett Col- 
lege and President Meta Glass of 
Sweet Briar, sums up the services 
which colleges can render in the inter- 
est of National Defense under the four 
following heads:* 

1. To continue to be colleges and to insure 


the continuous flow of educated women 
for their place in the world. 


2. To guide students, not by any one course, 


but by the whole process of their educa- 
tion and their life together, toward a 
constructive and dynamic idea of their 
own country and of the world. 


3. To train for definite professional and tech- 


nical work, 

4. To offer opportunities for volunteer, im- 
mediate, part-time work in fields useful 
for defense. 

TBulletin No. 22, Higher Education and Na- 


tional Defense. Washington, D.C., American Coun- 
cil on Education, F 23, 1942. 








Cuapter XIII 


THE IMPACT OF WORLD WAR II UPON INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 


Matcotm 8S. MacLean 


The cosmic storm, called World War 
II, that now rides over this globe with 
increasing violence, has power beyond 
the mind of man to conceive. Its forces 
tear at, wrench, twist, distort, shatter 
and destroy individuals, organizations, 
institutions, nations, and empires. 
Nothing lies outside its path. Nothing 
can escape its repeated battering 
blows, the sweep of its grim black 
clouds of hatred, high winds of de- 
struction, bitter chills of despair, sear- 
ing heat of passion, drowning rains of 
human tears and blood and deadly 
hail of lead and steel. 

What it has already done to world 
and national economy not even a su- 
preme court of the best economists 
can more than guess at. Billions in 
money, millions in tons of goods, in- 
estimable millions of man lives with 
all training and abilities have been, 
are being, and will be spent, dispersed, 
turned to destruction, wiped out be- 
fore war is done. Tons of ancient gold 
lie buried in Kentucky. Vast ravenous 
human hungers—physical, emotional, 
mental, spiritual—create themselves 
out of the inevitable starvations dur- 
ing and after storms. They are reach- 
ing fanatic zest in Poland, France, and 
Greece, They are sharp-edged in Brit- 
ain, Russia, Germany, Japan. They 
barely begin to gnaw in the Western 
Hemisphere as ships are sunk, gaso- 
line and rubber rationed, priorities 
tightened. 

What the War is doing to our social 
structures no congress of sociologists 
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can tell us. The terrific heat of war is 
bringing the world human melting pot 
to a turbulent boil. Negroes from Har- 
lem, Jews from the Bronx, “gentle- 
men” from Georgia, Filipinos, English, 
Chinese, Poles, Free French, fight side 
by side in Australia, build air bases 
in North Ireland, ride ships to Egypt, 
fly over Russia. On the home front 
we move masses of Japanese out from 
and masses of Mexicans into Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho. As 
pressure for war production increases, 
more manpower will inevitably be 
drafted and shifted, with and without 
families, without more than passing 
and momentary regard for differentials 
of sex, race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

What the stress of storm does to 
our political structures no league even 
of superpoliticians can more than 
glimpse by fragments. The President 
meets Churchill in Mid-Atlantic, 
Churchill comes twice to Washington, 
Cripps goes to India, missions and 
commissions and secret envoys fly to 
Russia, to London, to somewhere-in- 
China. Parliament gives power and 
vast sums, and wrangles over methods 
and persons. Governors quibble over 
states rights, tariff barriers, reciprocal 
licenses for interstate trucks, and petty 
politicos in a thousand podunks hang 
on to their shabby little badges of 
office and their shoddy use of little 
powers like a bewildered farmer who 
clutches the handle of a broken shovel 
while a tornado carries away his house 
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IMPACT OF WORLD WAR II UPON INSTITUTIONS 


and stock. We talk vaguely and 
grandiosely of world orders, world 
parliament, world police, world courts, 
when most of us can think as yet none 
too clearly even in terms of good small 
town political organization. We are 
like a gang of small boys got loose in 
a high explosives laboratory, bragging 
and swaggering and saying “Phooey!” 
to the chief chemists who know too 
little anyway about the stuff. 

Because the cosmic storm of World 
War II still rages about all the world 
of all us little men, because its force 
is immeasurable both in impact and 
in length of time that it will bear down 
upon us, the full range and direction 
of its effects upon higher education 
for Negroes lies almost wholly in the 
realm of speculation. There are, how- 
ever, some fundamental and unavoid- 
able consequences that are worth stat- 
ing. 

It is obvious that if we lose the war, 
if the Axis powers gather might and 
strike Russia down, then England, 
then us, there will be no higher edu- 
cation for Negroes. The German pat- 
tern of false racial superiority is clear. 
Their rules already issued concerning 
Negroes are positive on this score— 
no education, no training in skills for 
any Negro. The Japanese might in 
time, in the Asiastic section of the New 
World Order, break this Nazi pattern 
but probably not for many years, and 
then only after a World War III, a 
civil war on color lines. 

Assuming that, after one-three-five 
years more of war, we win, then what? 
Cosmic storms, unlike summer thun- 
dershowers, do not suddenly begin and 
as suddenly end. It takes years to 
build up the force of such a one as 
this, years for it to diminish and die, 
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years to clean up the wreckage. In my 
opinion, World War I was a prelimi- 
nary blow to World War II. Unless 
we are wiser than I think, this may be 
only part of the main blow with after- 
storms to rise and blow themselves out 
one after another, for say, twenty 
years or more ahead. In consequence, 
I assume that our Negro colleges can- 
not count on any quiet interludes of 
opportunity to take stock, reorganize 
calmly, consolidate gains. Instead, I 
assume we must count in all zones of 
our effort on bad weather, and what- 
ever is done must be done vigorously 
and in the midst of turmoil. 

This implies tough, supple, and 
adaptable administrations. Our presi- 
dents, deans, division and department 
heads can none of them be fair weather 
pilots. They cannot be tired, nor off 
the alert for more than a few hours or 
days. They must not be set in stiff 
molds of tradition, for the stress of the 
cosmic hurricane is smashing most of 
such molds. They cannot follow the 
ways of appeasement, long for the 
status quo ante bellum, nor back 
themselves into the future because 
their eyes are fixed always on the past. 
Enrollments are going to shift with 
great rapidity. Numbers of women will 
probably increase while numbers of 
men drop sharply. Curriculum choices 
are likely to shift even more violently 
than they already have away from 
liberal arts and general studies to vo- 
cational and professional courses in 
science and engineering. There will be 
flareups of demand for compulsory 
courses for all students in such things 
as world geography, or such as the re- 
cently reported public demand for a 
universally compulsory course in all 
in American history. Of 


colleges 
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course, no one defines what either of 
these courses should be or with what 
they should concern themselves, with 
economics, politics, sociology, with 
mass movements of little people or the 
parade of the ephemeral great, with 
military, or religious, or labor organi- 
zation and change; nor who shall write 
the texts or censor them, the Harold 
Ruggs or the National Association of 
Manufacturers, or the Office of Facts 
and Figures. 

Administration will have on_ its 
hands a difficult problem of plant 
maintenance and repair in the face of 
a decaying and increasingly obsoles- 
cent plant. It must make the plans, 
find the money resources, and project 
better than best guesses on needs so 
that when materials and labor be- 
come again abundant, we may repair 
and build anew. That will be as much 
a patriotic duty when peace comes as 
observing priorities and rationing is 
now. 

There is likewise an administrative 
migraine of no mean proportions de- 
veloping in the field of college per- 
sonnel. Young men go increasingly to 
war or defense industry, or govern- 
mental service. Some older ones will 
follow. Many of our ablest young 
women will, as war progresses, join 
these services. How we are to retain 
and recruit able staffs for our colleges 
for Negroes is becoming an acute ad- 
ministrative problem. 

Moreover—and here is another if 
—if the war lasts five years and the 
ensuing struggle to keep the “peace 
time” world from post-war collapse 
lasts another five and we then recover 
a fairly even keel, how and from what 
sources will our faculties be recruited? 
Many who left us with promise and 





hope will be dead, others shattered in 
body or mind. And even the sound 
ones who return seeking employment 
will have “seen the world” with a 
vengeance. They will come back with 
a stark and bitter realism definitely 
alien to all or most of our present 
concepts of academic quietude, con- 
centration on learning mastery of old 
books, old lore, old knowledge. They 
will defy old customs, manners and 
disciplines. Those of us in administra- 
tion who remember the return of the 
soldiers of World War I to the college 
campuses of the 1920’s and the effect 
of their experience and thinking on 
the younger generations of the twen- 
ties until now, must be a little fright- 
ened at the prospect of thousands in- 
stead of hundreds returning in the 
middle or late 1940’s. 

Another critical problem ahead for 
administrators of colleges for Negroes 
is that of finance. No man can now 
tell what will happen to present en- 
dowments of private colleges for Ne- 
groes. First, I assume that it is highly 
unlikely they will be increased by gifts 
of either foundations or private 
“angels.” Both are turning and have 
been turning their attention more and 
more away from the colleges except for 
support of war work. Colleges are not 
used nor, in my judgment, anywhere 
near ready or able to meet competition 
for gift funds against heavy taxation, 
aid to Britain, aid to France, aid to 
China, buy an ambulance, buy a 
bomber, give 32 millions to the USO, 
buy Defense Stamps, buy Defense 
Bonds. And soon it will build up to 
books and bonds for injured soldiers 
and then to soldier bonuses. Most of 
these campaigns will be backed by 
massive influence, engineered and gen- 
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eralled by expert money campaigners 
few colleges can afford. I look for 
sporadic and perhaps increasing at- 
tempts by petty governments of town, 
county, city, or state to force private 
college properties off the tax exempt 
rolls and onto the tax rolls. Further, 
while income on invested endowments 
has thus far kept up pretty well, none 
but a romanticist and dreamer will 
predict any return in war or recon- 
struction years of five, six, or seven 
per cent returns on any investments, 
and some gloomy prophets foresee pe- 
riods of negative interest when capi- 
tal will be eaten away like mud levees 
in flood time. At worst, private colleges 
for Negroes, with small endowments 
are likely to be wiped out. At best they 
may move, as some already have 
moved, over into public possession and 
become state colleges. Those of larger 
endowments may have a longer sur- 
vival, may even outlast war and re- 
construction and continue in the new 
world their old function of performing 
experiments, finding new ways, new 
methods of training youth, for their 
new world. 

The church colleges have a problem 
somewhat similar to that of the pri- 
vate colleges. The churches of the 
world, like all human social institu- 
tions, are beginning to feel the impact 
of World War II. In Russia where 
there appeared to be an attempt to 
wipe the churches out, they are re- 
ported to have grown strong and to 
have been readmitted to the social 
framework. In Germany they have 
been driven underground and in what 
form or with what strength they will 
reemerge, none knows. In England 
what was one of the world’s most con- 
servative forms of religious organiza- 


tion and ethical philosophy has be- 
come, under the battering of two years 
of war, one of the most soundly and 
aggressively liberal of all churches in 
all times. Our American church or- 
ganization, split into fragments of sect 
and creed as diversified and quarrel- 
some as the many parties of the re- 
cently collapsed French government, 
has been somewhat hammered into the 
beginnings of unity and _ possible 
strength by the depression and the be- 
ginnings of World War II. But there is 
by no means enough evidence yet of an 
emerging major unification of church 
organization and power to warrant an 
assumption of social and economic 
strength enough to support, much less 
to build up in the face, again, of 
dwindling enrollments and plant de- 
terioration and depreciation, any con- 
siderable number of church-related 
colleges for Negroes. If the various 
sects and schisms are able now to an- 
swer the great cry of all the little peo- 
ple of the world for a new faith, a 
strong belief, a soul-satisfying and 
powerful religious view of life, death, 
and immortality in the face of war; 
if on the basis of this answer they are 
able to unite, more than they have ever 
done, their organization and financial 
strength, then an obvious consequence 
would be the full support of a few 
great church-related colleges for Ne- 
groes with a coordinated and coopera- 
tive sound plan for selecting and train- 
ing youth for religious and social lead- 
ership in the new worlds of war and 
reconstruction. Nothing that I can see 
at present warrants the assumption 
that unity, power, and support will 
come out of present isolation, separa- 
tion, and diffusion of resources. None 
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hopes more deeply than I, that I am 
mistaken. 

The state-supported colleges for Ne- 
groes may feel the impact of the holo- 
caust on their financial support some- 
what less than either the private or 
church-related institutions. They, too; 
will feel all other forces, the shifts in 
personnel, in curriculum, in plant de- 
terioration, in dwindling enrollments. 
But in support they are linked directly 
to state governments and both directly 
and indirectly to Federal resources as 
well. This gives them a security that 
is rightly theirs as public institutions, 
a safety factor and guarantee of sur- 
vival that is and should continue to be 
comforting to them. At the same time, 
it puts upon them a heavy responsibil- 
ity for making public higher education 
for Negroes solid, efficient, progressive, 
and designed even in heavy weather 
to meet present and future needs on an 
increasing mass basis of both the thou- 
sands of individuals and the public 
commonwealth they serve. Unless this 
responsibility is recognized and fully 
assumed, the state institutions will be 
in double jeopardy. Already in some 
quarters in Washington and in certain 
of the Southern states, public college 
budgets are being eyed for cutting by 
petty politicians and even in higher 
education the old false stereotype that 
“Negroes can’t manage their own af- 
fairs, are unwilling and unable to 
assume large social and economic re- 
sponsibility” is raising its ugly head. 
It is clear that in the face of this 
threat the state-supported colleges for 
Negroes must, during war and recon- 
struction, redouble their watchfulness. 
If they watch their accounting to the 
penny; if, even in the midst of war, 
they plan zealously and steadily for 
better courses, better teaching, better 








teachers, better supervision, better 
methods; if they keep up even at cost 
of extra time and effort their plant 
maintenance; and if they plan to the 
detailed blueprint stage for new build- 
ings needed for a sound program in a 
post-war expansion, then and only 
then will they preserve and strengthen 
the security that is normally and 
rightly theirs. I take for granted the 
fact that for the duration of the war 
they assume their full responsibility 
for all-out assistance in the war effort. 
We cannot, even though we be located 
in the South, continue to fight the 
Civil War in the middle of World War 
II. While all colleges for Negroes must, 
in my judgment, keep up the continu- 
ous fighting, pleading, planning, and 
cajoling for full democratic participa- 
tion in this War for Survival, must 
struggle to share more fully in Air 
Corps, Marine, and Navy, and Army 
programs, yet whether we get these in 
full or not we have an unquestioned 
duty to give every thing we have to 
such portions of the war effort as we 
are permitted to take part in. Doors 
now opening may be slammed shut 
again unless we crowd eagerly into 
them. You can shut a door on a few 
who are ready to go in, but not on a 
thousand. 

The impact of World War II upon 
graduate studies in higher institutions 
for Negroes is a complexity of great 
concern. This storm broke just at a 
time when, with the conclusion of the 
Gaines’ case, the field was beginning 
to open up on a wide front for plan- 
ning, speculation, and the building of 
graduate programs. It throws the whole 
problem into confusion, Existing grad- 
uate departments are being gutted of 
both their teachers and students by 
war. This happens now and will, per- 
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haps, increase in the fields of the social 
studies, arts, literature, and the usual 
academic and general fields. In the sci- 
ences, particularly medicine and nurs- 
ing, in technologies, and in agriculture 
we have, I judge, an opportunity to 
extend, expand, and strengthen our 
graduate studies as never before, be- 
cause war brings vast need for these 
things. In the area of education of 
teachers we must, I think, step up the 
power and intensity of our graduate 
programs even in the face of dwindling 
enrollments. If we do not, we shall face 
a highly critical problem at war’s end 
of having crowded schools and colleges 
again and few to teach. This should 
stand continually before us as a warn- 
ing. It may become, unless we use all 
safeguards, our most critical problem 
as the storm dies down and the clean- 
ing up of wreckage and the reconstruc- 
tion of the new world begins. If we 
visualize what it is going to take to 
stop losing and start winning this war, 
to mop up the mess after it ends, to 
build new ways of human life and hu- 
man cooperation as well as new things 
to live in and to use; if we imagine 
the kind of Negro men and women 
(now children or high school young- 
sters) whom we will have to have to 
do these jobs of war winning and world 
building; and if we then picture the 
kind of teachers we must have to get 
these children ready, we then begin to 
see the desperate seriousnss of our 
teacher-education problem. In this as 
in much else we do we are now too 
much like generals teaching battalions 
to fight with wooden swords against 
tanks, bombers, fighters, and fully 
armed commandos. In education we 
are likely, as in war, to be not only 
“too little and too late” but to get 
there with the wrong stuff at the wrong 
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time as well. 

What can the colleges do about all 
this? One thing is clear. War and col- 
lapse among nations come from pol- 
icies of appeasement, isolation, rivalry, 
jealousy, suspicion, and ignorance. 
War among colleges for Negroes arises 
from exactly these same causes. The 
plain and simple fact of the matter is 
that all our colleges, not only those 
for Negroes, are weak because they 
have followed this habit of mind, this 
attitude and practice. They have 
fought for students when the same 
energy, time, money, and personnel, 
poured into a joint effort to recruit 
from the high school the most able 
students in all the various human pat- 
terns of skill, interest and ability, 
would have given all of them more 
than they could accommodate. We 
have eyed each other jealously in order 
that none of us might be without the 
courses in the catalogue, the activities 
and attractions that another has. We 
have shamefully resented publicity ac- 
corded to one and not to another. 
Primarily academic institutions have 
damned those primarily vocational, 
and vice versa. They have scrambled 
and fought like dogs after meat scraps, 
each for a share of Federal or state 
assistance on this program or the 
other. We have gossiped about one an- 
other and elaborated and romanticized 
about one another’s mistakes or ap- 
parent mistakes, We have had in col- 
lege education, therefore, our little 
betrayals and treacheries, our Pearl 
Harbors and Corregidors and Bataans. 

In consequence, in my judgment, the 
only thing that will save us from suf- 
fering horribly the impacts of World 
War II upon our institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes will be to follow 
zealously, assiduously, and always the 
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world trend toward cooperation and 
coordination in all our efforts to edu- 
cate Negro youth. 

This means, I assume, all-out co- 
operation, It means that we must plan 
our efforts on a national basis, on a 
regional Southern basis, and by large 
blocks within the southern area. It 
means that within each of these areas 
every college must become a cooperat- 
ing participant. It is again the old for- 
mula that “In Unity There is 
Strength,” or “United We Stand, Di- 
vided We Fall.” 

This means that private, church- 
related, state-supported, vocational, 
academic, and professional, graduate 
and undergraduate schools must plan 
and work together. If we were now to 
pool all our resources for recruiting 
able high school graduates, we could 
unquestionably stem considerably the 
ebbing of the tide of enrollment. 

If we can get our heads working to- 
gether there is no cogent reason why 
we should not divide the tremen- 
dously complex and multiple zone of 
undergraduate instruction and allot to 
one institution one important job to do 
and to another institution another im- 
portant job to do. It is clear to me that 
the colleges should move ahead of the 
politicians in large regional planning 
for the regional service of youth and 
with present and growing mobility step 
up to undreamed of heights, both in 
numbers and acceleration, the transfer 
and exchange of students and faculty. 

Only by such planning and working 
together is there any further develop- 
ment to be hoped for in the field of 
graduate study and professional work 
after the war. Higher education for 
Negroes must not repeat the old blun- 
der that led in the early ’20’s to the 
development of 2,000 medical schools, 


followed by a purge that reduced them 
to less than 80. All of us who read the 
history of graduate study and profes- 
sional education in America can cer- 
tainly see clearly what not to do. To 
see what to do demands joint planning, 
joint thinking, cooperative effort, and 
mutual trust. 

Not only is regional and cooperative 
planning essential in all the fields of 
recruiting and instruction but, if I read 
aright the signs of these times, in 
trends of employment we must enter 
upon a master plan and wide-ranging 
cooperative attack upon the problem 
of the placement of our college grad- 
uates and professional school grad- 
uates in the jobs for which we have 
trained them. 

In two conferences of the Presidents 
of Land Grant Colleges for Negroes 
within the year there has been pre- 
sented by our Dean of Negro Educa- 
tion, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the nucleus 
for the development of such coordina- 
tion and cooperation on a national 
scale. Briefly, Dr. DuBois’ proposal, 
agreed upon by the Presidents of the 
Land Grant Colleges, assumes first a 
core of social studies in each of our 
Negro colleges and graduate schools. 
It assumes that by internal adminis- 
trative and staff effort these may be 
internally unified and coordinated for 
a joint, continuous attack upon the 
problem of the study of the Negro 
population in the area surrounding 
each college. It assumes that, pouring 
into a central headquarters, yet to be 
designated, for review and analysis by 
a central board, yet to be chosen, there 
would be a continuous flow of raw data 
and completed studies. It assumes cen- 
tral coordination, synthesis and report 
of these studies. It assumes that by 
this great increase in knowledge, sound 
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and rich and full, we would have mate- 
rials wholly convincing as to the needs 
of local, regional, and national Negro 
populations. It assumes that with this 
knowledge we could so increase our 
wisdom as to be able both to make 
Negro higher education very much 
better than it is in all aspects and we 
would have the facts at last on which 
to base valid requests for support from 
foundations, individuals, and _ local, 
state, and national governments. By 
knowing what the problems are we 
could know also how to arrange them 
in priorities and further, much better 
than we know now, how to attack 
them each in turn with some expecta- 
tion of success. This proposal of Dr. 
Dubois’ is in my judgment the key to 
the future, the beginning of the right 
way to cushion the shock of World 
War II against our higher institutions 
for Negroes, to consolidate the gains 
we make, and to plan future progress 
and development. Any other course, 
to me, means chaos and death to our 
institutions. If in the Land Grant Col- 
leges we can immediately get into ac- 
tion on the DuBois proposal, extend it 
to those private, church-related and 
other public colleges who are willing 
to come in and work all-out towards 
planned cooperation and coordination; 
if in learning how to work together on 
this proposal we can learn to extend 
our cooperation into all the fields I 
have previously suggested, we may 
have some expectation of weathering 
the storm and going into the mop- 
up and reconstruction tempered and 
strengthened by the lightning fires of 
war. 

We have but to follow the national 
and world trends to accomplish this 
end. These trends indicate that, in an 


indefinite time ahead we shall live in a 
real economy of abundance and obtain 
by cooperative planning mastery over 
both depression and expansive, hys- 
terical inflation. These trends show 
that at an accelerated rate new jobs 
for college graduates will be created 
and old ones die. Only by watching 
together through night and day this 
process of employment change can we 
adapt our colleges for Negroes so that 
they train young men and women for 
today and tomorrow and not for yes- 
terday. These trends show that we 
shall have to live in a world of new 
powers, devices, and gadgets. And 
these we shall have to learn to use 
ourselves and teach our young how to 
use them so that no longer will there 
be a great gap and a great lag between 
what we can do and what we do do. 
These trends show that politically we 
are moving towards federalization and 
regionalization in politics and the gov- 
ernment and that as colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, no matter what our 
status, we must keep up with this 
trend too. These trends show that the 
melting pot is at the boil and that if 
the war continues for five years, as we 
may now perhaps expect, we shall get 
further and as yet undreamed of social 
fusions of which the colleges must be 
not only aware but constantly ready to 
take advantage. 

This is a cosmic storm. It is a world 
revolution. It may be only in its early 
stages, It has an impact of great vio- 
lence upon institutions of higher learn- 
ing for Negroes. It is the responsibility 
of all of us to ride out the storm with 
the minimum of wreckage and the 
maximum of gain and take whatever 
comes, standing up and fighting to- 
gether. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WAR UPON PRIVATELY-CONTROLLED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR NEGROES 


Burtt G. GALLAGHER 


The total impact of the war upon 
Negro colleges and universities is not 
to be measured solely—or even pri- 
marily—in terms of changes in enrol- 
ment, curricular offerings, financial 
vicissitudes, and temporary war serv- 
ices, The real impact of the war is to 
be seen fundamentally in terms of the 
changed climate in which the insti- 
tutions of higher education work, and 
the long-term effects of this changed 
cultural climate upon the colleges and 
upon their objectives and performance. 

Opinions differ as to the character 
and permanence of this cultural change 
through which we are going. The more 
optimistic view of the changes in 
American culture due to the war leads 
to the conclusion that these alterations 
are not permanent but passing. After 
the war we shall return to normalcy, 
and the war effort will be merely a 
strenuous interlude between two simi- 
lar peacetime educational efforts. 

A more sober view of affairs appears 
to compel the conclusion that funda- 
mental changes are in process, and that 
the post-war task of the colleges will 
be profoundly altered by the logic of 
circumstances. 

Realism leads us to look at both the 
optimistic and the less roseate possi- 
bilities, and to map a strategy adapted 
to both alternatives. And idealism 
(which ought not to be dead among 
us!) suggests that the part for the col- 
lege to play is not one of passivity. 
It may be that a realistic facing of the 
facts of contemporary events may 
point the way toward some effective 


action by the colleges, aimed at an 
idealistic attempt to channel the flow 
of events in desirable directions. 
Whether the larger effects of totali- 
tarian warfare are to be relatively 
transient or whether relatively perma- 
nent, is there not an educative strategy 
which the privately controlled Negro 
college can follow with reasonable 
hope of effecting its mission both in 
the present and in the future? 


War CHANGES Our Way OF LIFE: 
Two Views 


Consider the less optimistic prog- 
nosis first. A few weeks ago former 
President Hoover strongly advocated 
that President Roosevelt be given dic- 
tatorial powers with which to control 
the economic life of the nation. The 
proposed dictatorship, of course, would 
end with victory—or shortly there- 
after. There is nothing startlingly new 
in this proposal. To give the president 
dictatorial powers would in the main 
be nothing but a formal recognition 
of a process which is by now reason- 
ably complete. 

Total war demands total mobiliza- 
tion of all resources for successful 
prosecution. England has long since 
gone onto an essentially totalitarian 
economy for war purposes. The United 
States is moving rapidly in the same 
direction. Production and manufacture 
of all goods of whatever sort is sub- 
ject to the scrutiny and direction of 
the War Production Board. Distribu- 
tion and sales, including the terms of 
purchase, both as to prices and as to 
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installment buying are controlled from 
Washington. Wages and profits are be- 
ing confined to fixed limits. Workers 
are frozen to their jobs. Rationing of 
production and consumption will 
shortly include practically every es- 
sential item of American economic life. 
This whole process is dictated by the 
inexorable necessities of military strat- 
egy. 

Total war demands total mobiliza- 
tion; and such mobilization can be ef- 
fected only if there is total control of 
all these processes. In the initial stages 
there is a difference between such con- 
trols when they are based on a demo- 
cratic mandate and when they are the 
fruits of a political dictatorship. With 
the passage of time, the dictatorial 
controls over economic life in the 
“democratic” nation tend to approxi- 
mate more and more closely the pat- 
terns of control which prevail in the 
politically totalitarian nation. The 
longer the war lasts, and the more 
solidly the controls are established, 
the less will American economic life 
differ from that found in the axis na- 
tions. The pessimistic view of the situ- 
ation argues, therefore, that in fighting 
the totalitarian powers with the neces- 
sary totalitarian means, we are largely 
adopting economic patterns similar to 
those we fight. 

And after the war? The unscram- 
bling of the economic eggs is promised. 
Will it come? Certainly it would not 
come if there were an axis victory. 
With almost equal certainty, it may 
be argued that it will not come rapidly 
even when the United Nations win. 
Post-war conditions will demand the 
continuance to totalitarian controls 
over economic life. 

Two principal factors will compel 


the continuance of such controls: com- 
petition in the world markets, and the 
post-war depression. As long as any 
substantial part of world trade is on a 
totalitarian footing, other nations can 
compete with these controlled econo- 
mies successfully only by adopting 
the same methods in export and import 
trade. It may be that the small per- 
centage of American commercial and 
financial life which is directly tied up 
with foreign trade would not in itself 
permanently channel our domestic 
economy in totalitarian directions if 
the internal economy were not already 
flowing that way. But when the whole 
economy, internal and external, has 
been put on a totalitarian footing for 
war purposes, competition with totali- 
tarian nations in the post-war world 
markets will tend strongly to perpetu- 
ate the organization. With our allies 
and our opponents alike standing on a 
totalitarian economic base, our chances 
of suddenly reverting to free trade (or 
even to that measure of it which pre- 
vailed in the 1930’s) are not great. 

This is especially true when we con- 
sider the nature of the post-war world. 
How are we to cushion the shock of a 
sudden cessation of war activities? 
How relocate some twenty-seven mil- 
lion persons in new occupations? How 
bring order out of chaos? The post-war 
slump will furnish psychological and 
logical arguments which will appear 
to most persons to make the perpetu- 
ation of totalitarian controls impera- 
tive. Bread lines or planned public 
works? Inflation or controlled savings 
and heavy taxation? The alternatives 
before us at the war’s end will be pow- 
erful arguments for the continuance of 
totalitarian controls over American 
economic life, 
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The political corollary to this eco- 
nomic picture is a matter of debate in 
details, but of relative clarity in its 
broad outlines. In the totalitarian na- 
tions, political dictatorships have laid 
hold on economic processes as an es- 
sential means of furthering their polit- 
ical ends. In the democratic nations, 
the necessities of maintaining totali- 
tarian economic controls push us 
toward political patterns which will 
make these economic controls effective. 
That is what Mr. Hoover was saying 
when he demanded that Mr. Roosevelt 
be given explicit authority to carry 
through the processes of control now 
begun under Mr. Donald Nelson and 
several thousand others in Washing- 
ton. There is no other way to carry 
through totalitarian economic controls, 
than to devise politica] controls for the 
purpose. Whether we like it or not, we 
are bound to have a sharp diminution 
of political democracy during the 
period of this total war. 

And if this view is correct in its in- 
sistence that many of the features of 
totalitarian economics wil] be with us 
in the post-war period, we have no 
right to assume that political patterns 
will return to the democratic norm in 
advance of similar reversions in the 
economic processes which demanded 
these political changes. According to 
the sober view, the United States has 
ahead of it, both economically and 
politically, a period of developing dic- 
tatoria] control—a development which 
is dictated by the exigencies of mili- 
tary strategy, the pressures of post- 
war competition with totalitarian 
economies, and the difficulties of strug- 
gling through the post-war domestic 
morass. Loose-knit democratic proc- 
esses would appear less useful than 


close-knit controls for the months and 
years ahead of us, 


TEMPORARY CHANGES ONLY? 


If we turn now to the more optimis- 
tic analysis, we are forced to grant in 
advance that much of the foregoing is 
true at least as far as the actual period 
of the war is concerned. Few will argue 
that there is any hope of victory, or 
even of fighting to a stalemate, if we 
try to match the speed and power of 
the totalitarian juggernaut with the 
slow processes of democracy. The only 
point of disagreement comes in the 
contention of the optimist that after 
the war our political life will revert to 
democracy and our economic life will 
return to the normalcies of capitalism. 

If these return journies are to be 
made, there is nothing to guarantee 
that the return will be automatic. We 
are riding a one-way train, and we 
will have to walk back—a long, tedi- 
ous, arduous trek. All the weight of 
momentum is against the return effort. 
Much of the inertia of war-weary peo- 
ple will be against it. After the war, 
the exhaustion of the fighting nations 
will make them ready prey for the 
“strong men” who can flay the corpses 
of the nations into movement. Dic- 
tatorship is likely to be the political 
(and economic) pattern of a prepon- 
derance of the post-war world. Only 
an Herculean effort can avail to re- 
store any degree of political or eco- 
nomic democracy in the United States, 
in the face of this larger world picture. 
Here is hope, but a forlorn one. 

The chief of the National Eco- 
nomics Unit of the Department of 
Commerce, Arthur R. Upgren, speaks 
guarded words of cautious support for 
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this hope.’ He points to four favorable 
and three unfavorable factors which 
will be in operation when the war ends. 
The favorable ones are: (1) national 
income will have been at a high level; 
(2) the need for all types of goods will 
be great; (3) consumer debt will have 
been reduced; and (4) heavy savings 
accounts and war bond investments 
will provide a financial cushion. On 
the other side of the ledger Mr. Up- 
gren lists (1) the high rate of taxation; 
(2) the prospective lack of a liquid 
position for industry after the war; 
and (3) the possibility of a temporary 
decline in national income, due to re- 
conversion of plant facilities to peace 
time production. Every one of these 
negative factors demands the continu- 
ance of strong central controls if col- 
lapse is to be averted. Government will 
probably play a much larger part in 
post-war than in pre-war economy if 
Mr. Upgren’s prognosis and the pres- 
ent trend of affairs can be read to- 
gether. 

A more vigorous assertion of hope 
for the future of free enterprise comes 
from Thurman Arnold, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, 
who argues that the net effect of the 
present mobilization and commandeer- 
ing of all economic resources and proc- 
esses for military purposes will be the 
salvation of private enterprise.? Mr. 
Arnold admits that his basic reason 
for writing as he does lies in the belief 
that “to win the war we need a ringing 
affirmation of our belief that a free 
capitalistic economy is able to dis- 
tribute all the goods its machines can 
Now Tork Goavter of the Lmertocs Macbeting An 
sociation. New York Times, May 29, 1942. 


2Thurman Arnold: “This War Will Save Priv- 
+1 cate Saturday Evening Post, May 31, 


produce. . ,. Defending our capitalistic 
institutions is going to revive our faith 
in them.” His hope is contingent upon 
our taking steps now to prevent both 
organized labor and cartelized owner- 
ship from seizing permanent control of 
the processes of production and dis- 
tribution. He envisages a sort of gi- 
gantic trust-busting process, aided and 
abetted by the government (the Attor- 
ney General’s office?) but mainly 
pushed by the smaller producers and 
millions of workers now being called 
into the picture to meet the demands 
of wartime expansion, These multi- 
tudes of “little men” and these mil- 
lions of surplus laborers, with the new 
industrial developments of the “light 
metals age” which is just around the 
corner, are to make possible a renas- 
cence of the capitalistic free enterprise 
which the war-sired totalitarian gar- 
gantua threatens to throttle. Instead 
of a post-war depression we are to step 
into a new wave of prosperity. 

The degree to which one accepts Mr. 
Arnold’s conclusions will depend upon 
the plausibility of his arguments and 
the validity of his major premise. If 
one grants the basic assumption that 
for purposes of morale it is best to 
fight the war under the aegis of pleas- 
ant myths, his major premise stands. 
And in that case, it matters very little 
whether the supporting arguments are 
valid or not. 

In summary: the look into the fu- 
ture is inconclusive. We see through a 
glass darkly. This writer, however, is 
of the opinion that Mr. Upgren is 
closer to the realities of the future 
than Mr. Arnold, and that neither of 
them permits himself the luxury of 
public utterance which might possibly 
be construed as unduly pessimistic. 
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Probably it is sound strategy for men 
in public office today to shy from too 
frank pessimism. But if it be granted 
that a college president may put his 
doubts as well as his hopes in public 
print even in this strenuous hour, then 
this writer must state that he looks 
with some misgivings into the future 
of that part of American philanthropy 
which depends upon the continuance 
of free enterprise. This applies not 
merely to the accumulation of large 
fortunes, but also to the future of the 
middle classes who, because of the ag- 
gregate bulk of their incomes, have 
been the mainstay of philanthropy. If 
there is any financial future for the 
privately-supported college for Ne- 
groes, that future is yet to be won. 

This aspect of totalitarianism’s war 
impact upon the colleges deserves some 
further discussion. 


Impact Upon THE PRIVATE COLLEGES: 
FINANCES 


Not the most important part of in- 
stitutional life—and not the least 
important either—is an adequate 
financial undergirding. The state-sup- 
ported schools will continue to rely on 
taxation for their revenue. It may be 
assumed that the continued existence 
of publicly-supported higher education 
in some form is relatively certain. 

The privately-supported colleges, on 
the other hand, can have no such cer- 
tainty as they face the future. Already 
events have underlined a_ process 
which is rapidly growing into a trend. 
The line of demarcation between the 
privately- and publicly-supported in- 
stitutions is one which is increasingly 
blurred and indecisive. In 1940-41, for 
example, “private gifts and grants for 
current expenses increased 32.0 per 


cent among publicly-controlled insti- 
tutions, but only 0.4 of one per cent 
among those under private control.” 
And at the same time, “income from 
public sources (appropriations, tax 
levies, etc.) for current expenses in- 
creased 13.8 per cent among privately- 
controlled institutions, but only 2.4 per 
cent among those under public con- 
trol.’’* Despite this trend, however, the 
great majority of privately-controlled 
colleges are still privately-supported; 
and the future of the private college 
as such appears to be closely linked 
with the probable future of private 
benefactions (both current gifts and 
endowment income, representing pres- 
ent and past philanthropy). 

And what is that future? It may be 
assumed without argument, that the 
future of the privately-controlled and 
privately-supported college under a 
permanent totalitarian regime would 
be very black. Totalitarianism does 
not tolerate deviants. It must control 
everything, especially education. That 
lesson is written in flaming characters 
across the skies of Berlin and Frank- 
fort and Heidelberg and Prague and 
Warsaw and Moscow and scores of 
other university centers in which 
totalitarian political controls have 
erased the last vestiges of private in- 
quiry and private instruction. 

Is the private college in America to 
share a similar fate—if not through 
overt dictatorial liquidation, then 
through financial attrition? There is 
real danger that the war and post-war 
developments may dry up the springs 
of philanthropy and seriously cripple 
the work of the privately-supported 
institution in America. 

3 U.S. Office of Education, preliminary sampling 


report on ‘‘College Income and Expenditures 1940- 
41,” circular No. 207, p. 6. 
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SURVIVAL STRENGTH 

Already, privately-endowed colleges 
and universities have been hard hit by 
the falling off in their income from 
invested funds. This drop in income 
has, in effect, reduced the total en- 
dowment by about one sixth. Within 
recent years, something between 350 
and 400 small private colleges have 
been forced to discontinue or to alter 
their activities radically, or to become 
publicly-supported institutions.. Some 
have become preparatory schools. 
Others have become junior colleges— 
and most of these latter have been 
taken over by the municipalities or 
states in which they are located, and 
now operate as tax-supported schools. 

There remain something around 
1,600 colleges and universities, of 
which privately-controlled institutions 
enroll about half the student popula- 
tion. The 1,051 privately-controlled 
institutions of higher learning enroll 
594,096 students, and the 577 publicly- 
controlled colleges and universities 
have a student enrollment of 614,131. 
The present trend in financial support 
is strongly in favor of the tax-sup- 
ported institution. In terms of finance, 
what survival chance does the private 
college have? Its financial future de- 
pends in large part upon what happens 
to the rate of return on invested funds, 
the rate of taxation on estates, the rate 
of taxation upon the incomes of do- 
nors, and (perhaps most important) 
the degree to which the private college 
as such is recognized by donors as an 
essential part of the kind of nation 
they want America to be. These are 
the principal war-time factors which 
will determine the future of American 
philanthropy in its support of private 
colleges. And whatever answer the fu- 
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ture gives will be in terms of the broad 
differences between more and less of 
totalitarian economic and _ political 
controls on the one hand, and between 
more and less belief in the necessity of 
private colleges on the other hand. 

We have said that there is no pos- 
sible future for the private college 
other than liquidation if totalitarian 
principles gain complete ascendancy. 
It must also be said that the inroads 
upon American philanthropy under 
the impact of mobilization for total 
war are already noticeable, both in 
terms of ability to give and in terms 
of the desire to support private col- 
leges. 

During the first years of World War 
I American incomes were swelled by 
sales to European nations at war, and 
philanthropic giving reflected the in- 
crease, continuing to climb right 
through the war years, in almost as- 
tronomical proportions. But no sim- 
ilarly sharp increase in philanthropic 
giving may be expected to come out of 
World War II, for several reasons: 
(1) there is not as much opportunity 
for large profits through sale of the 
products of American industry to other 
warring nations; (2) our national 
debt, which was small in 1914, is huge 
today; (3) drastic taxation now in 
force is calculated to drain all large 
profits from war industries, and all 
large increases in income due to the 
war boom, into the United States 
treasury; (4) the tax burden itself for 
the fiscal year ending June 1942 will 
total about 221% billions of dollars as 
compared with slightly more than 2 
billions in 1914, taking about 20 per 
cent of the national income as com- 


* Yearbook of American enn 1941-42, 
John Price Jones (ed.) p, 24 
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pared with 6 per cent when the first 
World War began; (5) the newer in- 
come taxes reach down into the lower 
income brackets, sharply increasing 
the amounts to be paid by persons 
whose incomes are under $5,000.00— 
the group which has always been the 
bulwark of American philanthropy be- 
cause of their aggregate income; and 
(6) compulsory savings may be ex- 
pected to reduce the amount of ready 
cash even further. On the face of it, 
the second World War cannot be ex- 
pected to produce the ready response 
to philanthropic causes which came 
with World War I, even though the 
national income is reported to be about 
double what it was in the middle thir- 
ties. 

The general picture becomes even 
gloomier when the spotlight is turned 
on the small college. John Price Jones’ 
indexes’ indicate that while commu- 
nity chests, hospitals, religious organ- 
izations, and certain of the large 
universities and colleges, and family 
welfare agencies are receiving in- 
creased benefactions in this war pe- 
riod, “gifts to smaller universities and 
colleges, secondary schools, women’s 
colleges, and museums decreased in 
amounts.”* “For the field of higher 
education as a whole, the decline in 
gifts which began at the 1937 second- 
ary peak proceeded to the end of the 
decade. . . .”” and the small college 
shared disproportionately in this gen- 
eral decline. And if this picture is 
focused still more sharply, singling out 
the Negro colleges and comparing 
them with institutions attended by 
whites, the prospect becomes dismal 
indeed. If the two years 1939-40 and 


SP cit., > PP. 4, 67-88, 145, 


1940-41 are compared, the sampling 
shows that “in endowment earnings 
and in private gifts and grants for cur- 
rent purposes (the two items repre- 
senting past and present philanthropy) 
the Negro schools showed a decrease 
while white schools showed in- 
creases.”® Endowment earnings for 
privately controlled colleges for whites 
increased in 1940-41 by 1.4 per cent 
over 1939-40; and for Negro colleges, 
endowment earnings decreased by 0.7 
per cent. Private gifts and grants in- 
creased 0.6 per cent for white private 
colleges, but fell off 3.1 per cent in pri- 
vate colleges for Negroes. This de- 
creased giving to Negro colleges came 
precisely when national income was 
increasing by billions of dollars. 

Over against this decrease in income 
from private gifts and grants can be 
set an increase in support of privately- 
controlled colleges for Negroes out of 
public funds—an increase amounting 
to 4.9 per cent, and serving to under- 
line the trend of privately-controlled 
colleges toward increasing depend- 
ence upon tax funds instead of pri- 
vate philanthropy. The appropriations 
shown in the sampling made by the 
United States Office of Education, 
on which this computation is based 
were limited to Howard Univer- 
sity ($771,096), Clark University 
($2,868), Shaw University ($1,300), 
and Hampton Institute ($50,453).° 

As far as the immediate effect of 
World War II upon private donations 
to Negro Colleges is concerned, we can 
summarize by saying that there ap- 
pears to be little reason to look for 
great increases as a result of increased 
national income; and on the other 


§U.S. Office of YT ad op, cit., p. 5. 
® Ibid., pp. 18, 
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hand there appears to be reason to 
believe that while all small colleges 
will have difficulty in holding their 
own, the Negro colleges will face a 
much more difficult future than the 
others. This does not take into account 
the possibility that some strategy may 
be found for opening up new sources 
of giving. But unless, and until, that 
strategy is discovered and employed, 
the immediate financial future of the 
private college for Negroes, depending 
upon endowment earnings and private 
gifts and grants, is sombre. 


SrupENT PAYMENTS A BROKEN REED 


Nor is the situation made much 
brighter when income from student 
tuition payments is used as an index. 
The year 1940-41 showed an increase 
of 7 per cent over the year 1939-40 in 
income from student fees for pri- 
vately-controlled colleges and univer- 
sities attended by Negroes. That was 
before the draft had cut deeply into 
enrolments. The gain will be more 
than erased for most of the privately- 
controlled colleges. With the notable 
exception of Hampton and Tuskegee 
Institutes and Howard University, the 
privately-controlled colleges do not 
have facilities and curricula calculated 
to gear in closely with the pre-induc- 
tion training programs which help to 
maintain enrolments. While many of 
the land grant colleges and publicly- 
controlled institutions for Negroes will 
maintain (or increase) their enrol- 
ments through the use of pre-induction 
training programs, the privately-con- 
trolled colleges with their predom- 
inantly liberal arts curricula and 
programs will face declining male en- 
rolments for the duration. Student fees 
cannot be expected to pay the way of 


the private college for Negroes through 
the war years, nor can increased stu- 
dent fees be expected to offset possible 
decreases in private gifts. While there 
will be some exceptions, principally in 
the cases of schools located in large 
population centers, the general run of 


TABLE I* 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL INCOME DERIVED 

FROM STUDENT FEEs IN 1940-41 IN THE 

PRIVATELY CONTROLLED COLLEGES FOR 
NEGROES AND FOR WHITES 




















Percentage of Total 
Income which 
Comes from 
State Student Fees 
White Negro 
Alabama..........| 75% 25% 
Arkansag........... 5 54 
District of Columbia} 80 22 
GOGI BEM 0 6.5: .0.04 sr 4-0 75 21 
HOwmisiane.......6 s.< 90 16 
Mississippi......... — 15 
North Carolina..... 60 67 
South Carolina..... 80 — 
Tennessee.......... 50 41 
EON n'a rim aka & Seta 81 60 
VERRIER, cc ccececel Se 22 
West Virginia...... 70 42 
Average......... 68.5% 36.8% 








* U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 207, 
pp. 13, 14, 15. 


such colleges will not find increased 
student fees to be the answer to their 
problem. 

This point is underlined by a cur- 
sory comparison of private colleges for 
Negroes and for whites. The difference 
in economic level of parents for the 
two groups is clearly reflected in the 
differences in the ratio of income de- 
rived from tuition in the two groups 
of colleges. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion sampling for privately-controlled 
colleges and universities in the South- 
ern states shows that the income from 
tuition fees makes up 68.5 per cent of 
the total income in the white colleges 
included in the sample, while only 
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36.8 per cent of the total income is 
derived from student fees in the col- 
leges for Negroes. Interesting varia- 
tions of this pattern can be noted by 
comparing the several states in 
Table I. 

While it might be argued from these 
percentages that the Negro private 
colleges are relatively better off in the 
event of a sharp decline in enrolment, 
it is equally clear that increased en- 
rolment would benefit the budget of 
the Negro institution at about half the 
rate it would benefit the white college. 
Whatever hope the white privately- 
controlled college may have of facing 
the future on the basis of increased 
tuition income, the Negro college has 
very little basis for sharing that hope 
in its own case. 

To make the financial picture com- 
plete, look briefly at the work of the 
foundations in the field of Negro 
higher education. The only two large 
funds in the field are the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund and the General Education 
Board. Both are to be liquidated in the 
near future. The Negro colleges owe a 
great debt to both; but neither founda- 
tion will be available for help in the 
immediate war years or after. The 
Southern Education Board is still in 
its infancy and needs a great accession 
of wealth if it is to carry the load for 
so long borne by the General Educa- 
tion Board and the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 

Falling off in endowment income, in 
benefactions from private donors, and 
in grants from foundations cannot be 
offset adequately by slender and 
doubtful increases in payments from 
students. The immediate impact of the 
war upon the finances of the private 
college for Negroes is to curtail re- 
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sources and cripple the work just when 
it is needed most. 

As to the long-term effects of the 
war upon the finances of the privately- 
controlled college for Negroes, the an- 
swer is less conclusive. Given a sharp 
swing in totalitarian directions, the 
plight of minorities would be dire. Our 
colleges would probably be closed. 
Given a reasonable continuance of the 
degree of democracy in racial matters 
which America has known, the situa- 
tion may be a little less hopeless. 
Given an awakening among American 
people to the fact that the theory and 
practice of democracy demand racial 
brotherhood within our borders, and 
the resultant crusading spirit might 
conceivably open great reservoirs of 
untapped giving. Following the Civil 
War there was such an awakening. 
Following World War I there was a 
hardening of caste lines and a con- 
striction of benevolence for many in- 
stitutions for Negroes which only the 
lush prosperity of the 1920’s could 
overcome. Who can say what will fol- 
low World War II? 


Tue Impact OF THE WAR ON 
CURRICULA AND PROGRAM 


In general, the privately-controlled 
college for Negroes is affected by the 
war in its curriculum and program in 
much the same fashion as similar 
schools for whites. But privately-con- 
trolled colleges for both groups are 
feeling the impact of the war in a 
somewhat different fashion from the 
tax-supported and publicly-controlled 
colleges. There is closer integration of 
the publicly-controlled colleges with 
the actions of government. In general 
(with the important exception of 
Hampton and Tuskegee), the pri- 
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vately-controlled institutions for Ne- 
groes follow the liberal arts pattern 
more closely than do the publicly con- 
trolled. The ESMDT training, and all 
forms of pre-induction instruction and 
training for the armed services fit 
more readily into the program of the 
technical schools than of the liberal 
arts colleges. Government funds to 
purchase and install machinery and 
equipment for in-college training of 
industrial workers and military and 
naval personnel are more readily 
available in the tax-supported schools 
than in the privately-supported. How- 
ard University, which is privately- 
controlled but publicly-supported, en- 
joys additional advantages from its 
double allegiance. Within the whole 
group of privately-controlled colleges 
for Negroes there are wide variations 
in the changes made in curriculum 
and program due to the war. Probably 
Hampton and Howard and Tuskegee 
have made the most thoroughgoing 
adaptations of program; with Tal- 
ladega, Fisk, LeMoyne, and Dillard 
representing the other end of the scale 
—colleges which seek to render their 
service through the more excellent per- 
formance of their established func- 
tions. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has recently recognized that both 
types of service by the colleges—both 
the high pressure effort to turn out 
industrial workers and men with basic 
military training, on the one hand; 
and the concerted attempt to train 
men and women in the fundamental 
arts of democratic living and construc- 
tive action, on the other hand—both 
types are sorely needed by the nation 
in its war and post-war effort.?° It also 
appears from the record that both 
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types of service are being rendered by 
various privately-controlled colleges 
for Negroes. 

No Negro college has as completely 
revamped its program as has Yale 
University; and probably no Negro 
college has remained as relatively un- 
touched by the war as have certain of 
the white colleges. In other words, the 
Negro colleges have, in large part, fol- 
lowed their usual practice of being 


not the first by whom the new is tried 
Nor yet the last to cast the old aside. 


This is not mere imitativeness. It is a 
frank effort on the part of the colleges 
serving the minority group not to add 
to the handicaps of caste by super- 
imposing upon the color differential 
any additional highly noticeable de- 
viants. Probably the Negro colleges, 
like the preponderance of Negro lead- 
ership; hesitate to take steps which will 
mark them as divergent from the gen- 
eral stream of American life. Accord- 
ingly, the Negro colleges may be ex- 
pected, through the war period and 
after it, to do much the same sort of 
thing as the white colleges. This fatal 
tendency to subordinate sound strat- 
egy to the exigencies of protective 
coloration perpetuates the habit of 
imitativeness in our Negro colleges, 
and is one of the reasons why these 
colleges have not more fundamentally 
altered the character of American life 
in their seventy-five years of existence. 
The war will probably tend to increase 
the imitative pattern, rather than to 
decrease it. 

What this means in terms of the 
possible growth of an American totali- 





10 United States Office of Education, “Practicing 
Democracy in the College,” pamphlet No. 8 in the 
Education and National Defense Series. U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington: 1942, 
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tarianism is immediately apparent. 
The college which puts all its eggs in 
the basket of conformity will hardly 
be a factor of importance in a struggle 
against totalitarian trends. Rather, it 
will attempt to get the minority group 
onto the majority bandwagon—forget- 
ting that this particular kind of band- 
wagon has no room for minority riders 
—not even in a Jim Crow section. The 
worst that can be expected of the pri- 
vate colleges for Negroes under the 
impact of the war situation is that 
they will be irrelevant both to the 
general struggle for American survival 
and to the specific struggle for racial 
democracy. At best, the private col- 
leges might turn out to be the spear- 
head of a movement for racial democ- 
racy which might in turn leaven the 
lump of American life so as to guaran- 
tee that the end of the war will find a 
nation which believes and practices 
the tenets on which its political struc- 
ture is raised. This is, of course, a mat- 
ter closely bound up with the basic 
philosophy of education espoused by 
the colleges in question. 


Basic PHmLosopHy AND EFFORT 


Whether an institution which has 
been as largely ancillary and imitative 
as the Negro college has been can now 
hope to become directive and norma- 
tive is doubtful. But the effort is worth 
making. To this writer, there appears 
to be no more important contribution 
to the war and post-war effort than 
this potential shift in philosophy and 
practice in our colleges. If our colleges 
do not lead the way toward intelligent 
democratic action, to whom shall we 
entrust that responsibility? 

We have no right to expect, how- 
ever, that the publicly-controlled col- 


leges will take the lead in this matter 
—not if there very existence is de- 
pendent upon the whims of governors 
and legislators in the Southern States. 
With men like Eugene Talmadge lurk- 
ing on the sidelines in every political 
campaign throughout the South, wait- 
ing for a ripe opportunity to make 
political capital of the race issue, we 
can hardly expect many publicly-sup- 
ported colleges to have the temerity to 
step out boldly in a frontal attack 
upon the fascism implicit in American 
caste. Undoubtedly there is much sym- 
pathy for the cause of racial democ- 
racy amongst the administrators and 
teachers of the publicly-controlled col- 
leges; but institutional suicide lies at 
the end of the path of aggressive strug- 
gle if they set their feet upon it today. 
They will support the leadership of 
the private colleges. 

It remains for the privately-sup- 
ported college to take the unpopular 
steps. Indeed, that is the historical 
heritage which is ours. The mission- 
aries who founded and built these col- 
leges, and the philanthropists who 
have supported them, were not easy 
compromisers. They saw the necessity 
of doing a great job—and they did it 
in the face of social pressure, threats, 
ostracism, and sometimes death. Are 
the stewards of the Christian con- 
science in our day to prove themselves 
men of lesser stature? 

Or are we to challenge the hypocrisy 
of democracy, and through our col- 
leges work for the realization of a 
larger share of brotherhood between 
racial groups, a finer conception of 
justice, and wider understanding of 
equity? And are we to use the war 
period as a time for hammering out 
these new patterns of life while the 
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iron of human nature is hot? Some 
sparks will fly; some hands be burned. 
But the plowshares will be beaten out. 
We need plowshares with which to cul- 
tivate the rich sub-soil of American 
democracy, turning the eroded surface 
sand down under, and exposing the 
long unused resources of the spirit of 
America. Plow deep. Plow deep. That 
is the job of the Negro college in this 
critical hour. 

If we plow deeply, we may inci- 
dentally uncover the springs of giving 
which will water our enterprise. It does 
not appear that they will be found 
otherwise. It is the faith of the private 
college for Negroes that, as the college 
addresses itself to this task of help- 
ing America to rediscover its crusad- 
ing belief in brotherhood, untapped 
sources of support will be discovered. 
Yet, whether these crusading donors 
can be discovered, or whether the pri- 
vate college is to face lean and hungry 
years as it plows its straight furrow, 
it is our conviction that this furrow 
must be plowed. Is there any one thing 
which would add more largely to the 
significance of the struggle in which 
we are now engaged, than that Amer- 
ica should—at long last—discover the 
meaning of democracy and begin to 
practice it? Is there any more effective 
way of stopping the growth of totali- 
tarianism at home than to expose its 
roots in the shallow soil of self-inter- 
est, and to plow it under as fertilizer 
for a healthier crop of democratic 
planting? And is there, then, any 
greater service which the private col- 
lege for Negroes can render, not merely 
to the group it is specially designed to 
serve, but even more to the American 
people at large, than that we should 
be the instruments of this plowing and 
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harrowing, the sowers of new seed? 

If we refuse to make the effort to 
discharge this responsibility of ours, 
we are selling out in advance to the 
enemy. For, make no mistake about it, 
the enemy is within our borders as well 
as across the seas. Racism is one of 
the foundation stones of the totali- 
tarian philosophy and practice. Wher- 
ever racism rears its ugly head in 
America, it is a part of the real fifth 
column among us. Is it not Adolph 
Hitler who most loudly advocates the 
superiority of a single racial group? 
Are not the little Hitlers in this coun- 
try, who advocate similar undemo- 
cratic doctrines of white supremacy, 
playing directly into the hands of the 
enemy? If the private college for Ne- 
groes has the spine to stand out 
against these forces of obscurantism 
and bigotry, it may go down under the 
wave of war hysteria. If so, it will 
have gone down fighting for a cause, 
not merely settling itself on the 
haunches of complacency while the 
ship sank under it. And it is conceiv- 
able that the struggle may be crowned 
with achievement. Surely this is the 
hour to pursue the objective. 


SUMMARY 


World War II is having a definitive 
effect upon the privately-controlled 
colleges for Negroes. It reduces the 
income from invested funds, and does 
not automatically increase gifts and 
grants from private sources. The pres- 
sures of dwindling finance are sharp- 
ened by enrolment decreases due to the 
draft, except in the case of colleges 
(principally the technical colleges) 
which draw increased numbers of pre- 
induction and _ industrial trainees. 
Many privately-controlled colleges 
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will soon face the alternative of dis- 
continuing their work completely, or 
of reducing its scope (say) to the jun- 
ior college level, or of becoming tax- 
supported and publicly-controlled. 
Even more important, the changing 
climate of American culture is increas- 
ing the threat of some form of totali- 
tarian control which may make the 
existence of privately-controlled edu- 
cation exceedingly precarious. And the 
growth of this economic totalitarian- 
ism with its political concomitants 
makes the work of racial advancement 
both more difficult and more necessary. 
It may be that aggressive efforts of the 
far-seeing private colleges, aimed at 
increasing racial democracy by direct 
and by indirect means, will prove to 
be the life-saver of the colleges them- 
selves. Or it may be that such efforts 
will make the colleges more vulnerable 


to the attack of the forces of bigotry 
and obscurantism conjured up by 
totalitarian pressures. In either case, 
the colleges have before them the task 
of contributing their full strength to 
the effort to take the hypocrisy out of 
democracy. 

If, in the end, the forces of democ- 
racy in this nation should fight a los- 
ing battle against the forces of race 
bigotry, economic totalitarianism, and 
political demagogery, we shall at least 
have done what we could to oppose 
them before we are put out of busi- 
ness. If, on the other hand, the forces 
of democracy should be victorious 
within our borders, we shall have 
played a constructive part in the 
effort. Our position will be immeasur- 
ably strengthened because we shall 
have put sinews in the wings of Amer- 
ica. 
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CuHaprer XV 


THE IMPACT OF THE WAR UPON THE CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Rosert P. DANIEL 


This discussion of the impact of 
World War II upon the church-related 
colleges embraces three sections and a 
summary. Section I is an introductory 
background statement of the function 
of the church-related college which 
would enable one to appreciate the 
significance of the problems imposed 
by the conditions of war. Section II 
presents those problems with certain 
suggestions which seem pertinent to 
the continued service of the church- 
related colleges. Section III endeavors 
to point out the challenge of probable 
post-war conditions to Christian lead- 
ership and to indicate the opportunity 
for a distinctive service to the building 
of a new world by the church-related 
college. A summary statement is in- 


dicated as Section IV. 


Tue FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH- 
RELATED COLLEGE 


The earliest schools in behalf of the 
intellectual emancipation of the Negro 
were established by religious bodies. 
“They considered it a duty to give the 
Negro a chance, through Christian 
education, to rise in the human scale.” 

Thousands of Negro leaders in 
America past and present are exhibits 
of the distinctive significance of Chris- 
tian education, Indeed, the cause of 
public support of higher education of 
the Negro was greatly enhanced by 
the effectiveness of the program and 
the product of the Christian college in 
the South. The church-related colleges 
are trying to answer the cry of the 
great host of Negroes for higher edu- 


cational opportunities. Their work is 
especially the training of Christian 
leaders. 

What then is involved in the pro- 
gram of the church-related college? 
Schools are not made of brick and 
mortar, but rather of the influence of 
wholesome instruction of teachers of 
character, and of standards of the 
highest idealism. 

The Christian college seeks to im- 
plant in young minds new ideals of 
life; it sets before them the highest 
modes of human conduct, gathered 
from the whole range of human his- 
tory; it inculcates the soundest ethical 
principles, which are to be determining 
forces in influencing conduct and reg- 
ulating character; it strives to awaken 
a spirit of unrest and discontent in 
any unworthy station, and to implant 
aspirations after the noblest and best 
that is attainable. 

The Christian college is at once a 
seminary of learning and a training 
school of character; its ultimate aim is 
the improvement of the physical, in- 
tellectual and moral status of every 
student within its walls, each one of 
whom shall go out from it with high 
ideals, seeking to renovate families 
and reform social abuses; to fight vice 
and crime, ignorance and superstition, 
and thus to improve the industrial, so- 
cia], political and religious condition 
of all upon whom their influence shall 
be brought to bear. 

The Christian college is a central 
force working from within outward; 
the Christian college is a dynamic 
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force, uprooting evil and implanting 
germs of good; the Christian college is 
an abiding force, continuing its work 
through generation after generation, 
and setting no limits to its influence in 
time or space. The Christian college 
thus takes its place among the most 
beneficent factors in the promotion of 
human civilization; its worth is meas- 
ured only by the worth of the human 
soul, and its dignity can be measured 
only by the standard with which we 
are accustomed to measure those 
things that we regard as of the highest 
value in human life. 


Prostems ImposeD BY WAR 
Military Training Units —During 


the last war the church-related col- 
leges were included with the other pri- 
vate colleges and public supported 
institutions in the establishment of 
Student Army Training Corps. Hence, 
many of the colleges which would 
have experienced difficulty because of 
greatly lowered enrollments survived. 


On the other hand, as stated by Gross; 
The coming of the S.A.T.C, meant a decided 


upset to the conventional life of the average 
college. Dormitories were taken over by the 
Army and canteens were established in them. 
Schools that had frowned upon the use of 
tobacco on the campus now witnessed not 
only wide use, but also the sale of tobacco 
on the college property. Professors went to 
work at the sound of the bugle and many 
of them trod with fear lest some rule be 
violated that would make them liable to 
court-martial. Time-honored academic tra- 
ditions were broken. Subjects which had 
been in all liberal-arts curricula were 


dropped. 


At the time of this publication no 
Negro church-related college has an 


1John O. Gross, ‘The Colleges and World War 
I,” Association of American Oolleges Bulletin, 
2B:242-3, My 1942, 


official military training unit in this 
war’s activities. Thus, so far, the 
church-related colleges are not in dan- 
ger of the radical modification or 
dislocation of their established regula- 
tions and policies as was often true in 
World War I due to the presence of an 
8.A.T.C. 

Enrollment—Whereas not having 
an §.A.T.C. or R.O.T.C. will spare the 
church-related colleges many of the 
problems which attended this provision 
in World War I, there is the inevitable 
effect of the decrease in the male en- 
rollment. Gross reported that institu- 
tions under denominational control 


that established S.A.T.C. programs 


during the last war showed an average _ 


gain of 18 per cent over the preceding 
year, notwithstanding a decrease in 
the enrollment of women students. 
With the nation at war, the draft 
and the defense industries will account 
for a decided decline in male enroll- 
ment and the possible decline in 
women students who must remain 
home due to the need of working them- 
selves or to the absence of financial 
support. The tuition fees of church- 
related colleges are seldom lower than 
those of the public-supported institu- 
tions, usually slightly higher, so that 
the students who can attend college 
may be attracted under the economic 
pressure to the less expensive school. 
Some of the decline in enrollment 
may be offset, however, in the church- 
related colleges which have theological 
departments. These should encourage 
the enrollment of students interested 
in the ministry or ministers who need 
to continue their training. They may 
well consider making the student-aid 
funds and jobs available in increasing 
amounts to those who desire theologi- 
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cal study. With the loss of ministers 
from the pulpits to become chaplains 
in the camps, many communities are 
without their better trained and most 
effective religious leaders. The church- 
related college must help to meet this 
lack for the duration, and for the post- 
war reconstruction we shall need all of 
the returned chaplain-pastors, as well 
as all the prepared ministers which our 
colleges can offer. 

Finances.—Closely related to a de- 
cline in enrollment is the correspond- 
ing loss in income from student fees 
which is an important item in all col- 
lege budgets. Endowment incomes are 
also reduced and philanthropic gifts 
are affected by increased taxes, war 
support, and war benevolences. Finan- 
cial problems are not peculiar to 
church-related colleges. Privately- 
endowed colleges with decreasing in- 
vestment returns and state institutions 
under economy measures of legisla- 
tures feel the pressure of national 
crises. 

The income of the church-related 
college can be kept up to a certain 
level by the procedure of securing sup- 
port from additional churches. The 
church-related college always has the 
large expanse of unreached groups of 
the denomination to recruit as its 
supporters. The war offers a splendid 
opportunity to appeal to church 
groups for an expansion of their mis- 
sionary endeavors which include 
Christian education. Any curtailment 
in the size of contributions of individ- 
uals may be overbalanced by the larger 
number of donors. Our experience at 
Shaw University illustrates this point. 
Donations during the past fiscal year 
show an increase of 500 per cent over 
six years ago. The increase is due defi- 


nitely to the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of churches and associations 
supporting Shaw with each passing 
year. Our financial efforts have been 
predicated upon the procedure of add- 
ing certain new church groups an- 
nually. 

The statistics of Negro church mem- 
berships in all of the states where our 
church-related colleges are located re- 
veal a great potential supporting con- 
stituency which offers a fertile field of 
new friends to offset any decline in the 
amount of individual support which 
may be affected by rising living costs. 
There is deep significance in the opin- 
ion expressed by President William 
Mather Lewis of Lafayette College, 
The future of any institution, educational, 


religious, commercial, social, which serves 
a real purpose in American life is secure. 


But there will be an increasing tendency 
to abandon anything that is nonessential 


in the difficult days which lie ahead, whether 
it be supported by government or indi- 


viduals? 


Expansion of Program.—With the 
war emphasis upon science and vari- 
ous defense industries, there is danger 
that the church-related college may 
endeavor to enlarge its curriculum of- 
ferings to embrace many vocational 
emphases which will overtax its facil- 
ities and impose a severe financial 
strain, 

We do not mean to imply that the 
college must not be alert to the de- 
mands of our changing times, but we 
are suggesting that the colleges must 
not enter into competitive endeavors 
in many fields which may well be 
handled by other institutions better 
equipped and staffed. 

2 William Mather Lewis, ‘Colleges Must Keep 


Close to Life,” What the Colleges Are Doing, Ginn 
& Company Leaflet, No, 62:11, Je 1942, 
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The church-related college may also 
offset limited income by restricting its 
program to certain definitely defined 
areas of service. Expansion of physical 
plant to compete with the building 
program of state institutions is a dan- 
ger to be avoided without financial 
resources at hand. 

Quantitative expansion at times may 
result in qualitative loss. The church- 
related college may well restrict its 
program to the point of the maximum 
use of its facilities and a selectivity of 
students to its capacity. Available 
funds would then be used to maintain 
and enrich the selected areas of service 
rather than to expand into too many 
fields of endeavor to the detriment of 
the best educational standards. 

The war will cause the church- 
related college to re-examine its pro- 
gram in the light of both the objectives 
of the founding fathers and the needs 
of the present age. 

Church-related colleges located in 
the same city such as Shaw University 
and Saint Augustine’s College in Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, Benedict Col- 
lege and Allen University in Columbia, 
South Carolina, Wiley College and 
Bishop College in Marshall, Texas, 
and others should make every effort 
to cooperate and further coordinate 
their work to their mutual benefit. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN Post-WaAR 
CONDITIONS 


Psychological Impact—War is a 
stimulating force to reawaken the sig- 
nificance of religion. After 1918 the 
lives of many men and women were 
invaded by disturbance and upheaval. 
A similar period of shifting values, of 
frustration, of uncertainty, and of dis- 


illusionment may be expected in the 
years ahead. Youth will be disturbed 
in mind and spirit. 

With our young men being called 
to training camps and with the dis- 
location of family life affecting women 
as well as men students, we must pro- 
mote those influences that will pre- 
serve our spiritual balance in a world 
at war, Priorities may prevent our 
having access to certain materials, and 
war demands may claim students, but 
these realities of war impress upon us 
forcibly the vital opportunity of reli- 
gion as a potent stabilizing force. Con- 
sequently, the religious emphasis and 
activities are of great importance in 
the life of the church-related college 
at this time. 

Preparing for Change.—In addition 
to the psychological effect of the war 
as represented in the actions and 
thought patterns of youth is the ele- 
ment of social change. 


Religious groups widely recognize that the 
war is a vast crucible of social change. 
Problems of bread, fellowship, freedom and 
order are immediate and urgent, because 
of the scope and nature of the conflict. The 
outcome of the war itself depends in part 
upon the efforts made to solve these prob- 
lems, for the war is a total war. These social 
issues, moreover, are inescapable because 
the structure and relation of nations are 
being profoundly affected by the years of 
struggle. Social change is both inevitable and 
essential. . . . 

To appreciate the mixed values of actual 
social development while holding firmly to 
the great ideals of faith, that lighthouse in 
a stormy sea, is a better adjustment to social 
change than clinging to impractical paper 
panaceas, ... 

The road which America takes after the 
war will be decided in part by the active 
convictions—or lack of convictions—of re- 


ligious people? 


we World Alliance News Letter, 18:1, Je 
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War and Religion—tThe religious 
motivation of the founding fathers 
gave rise to the early Negro colleges 
as well as the institutions of American 
education of colonial days. Although 
with later development religion has 
seemingly passed out of many colleges, 
the war is providing a great oppor- 
tunity for the church-related college 
to reemphasize that an education not 
built on spiritual foundations is frag- 
mentary and faulty. 

The war-torn conditions of the 
world today and the hopes of the new 
world tomorrow indicate that science 
devoid of ethics is deadly and that 
ethics divorced from faith is barren. 
Thus the distinctive opportunity of the 
church-related college as the result of 
the war is in reestablishing the sig- 
nificance of religion. If we want a 
Christian civilization, we must put 
Christianity into both the curriculum 
and the activities program of our col- 
leges which are producing leaders for 
today and for the future. Their prod- 
ucts must not merely be informed, but 
they must become religious personal- 
ities prepared to work for, and func- 
tion in, a Christian civilization. 

Post-War Conditions—The post- 
war world will provide conditions 
which will “try the souls of men,” and 
here will be the opportunity of the 
Christian college to preserve their 
spiritual and moral balance. 

The world after the war may be 
economically bankrupt and exhausted 
if the duration extends over a long 
period. All nations will be at the point 
of collapse. 

The world after the war may be 
broken in body and in spirit. People 
will be hungry, homeless, destitute. 
They will need food, medical atten- 


tion, and spiritual guidance for physi- 
cal and mental rehabilitation. 

The world after the war may be 
tense with racial hatred. The persecu- 
tion of the Jews by the Nazis, and the 
racial element in our war propaganda 
against Japan may result in a world 
accursed with an accentuated race 
issue, especially since America must 
get straight on the race question in 
any fundamental post-war settlement 
based upon the concept of the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

“We are witnessing the death of one 
age and the birth of another, and we 
must be prepared for a far-reaching 
change in the conventional frame work 
of our lives.” In such a chaotic cir- 
cumstance, we must preserve our 
moral and spiritual balance. The full 
development of technological equip- 
ment and the establishment of a po- 
litical-social organization embracing 
fully the democratic way of life are 
not sufficient in the post-war stress 
and strains. A trained intelligence can 
do much, but the church-related col- 
lege recognizes no substitute for 
morality, character, and religious con- 
victions. Christian convictions, ideals 
and practices must be a part of the 
educational experience of the students 
in our colleges who are preparing for 
leadership. 

If the nation needs the technical expert 
today, it needs still more the man of vision 
tomorrow. If the democratic tradition is to 
be upheld and strengthened, if a new order 
of freedom is to be established after the 
present struggle is over, new leaders must 
be developed. The colleges cannot evade 
this task, even though it will make vast 
demands upon their resources. Students now 
are clamoring for training adequate to the 
times in which they live, for a deeper 
understanding of the forces at work in 
history, and a clearer vision of their duties 
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as citizens in a democracy. When the work 
of the soldier and the technician has been 
accomplished, the world will require the 
genius of the builder and creator- 


SUMMARY 


1. The church-related colleges are 
not in danger of the radical modifica- 
tion or dislocation of their established 
regulations and policies as was often 
true in World War I due to the pres- 
ence of an 8.A.T.C. 

2. Some of the expected decline in 
male enrollment may be offset in the 
church-related colleges which have 
theological departments by encourag- 
ing enrollment of students interested 
in the ministry. 

3. Loss of income from student fees 
or endowment funds may be compen- 
sated in part by the church-related 
college by a procedure of securing sup- 
port from additional churches of the 
denomination previously unreached. 

4. With the war emphasis upon sci- 


*Richard H. Thornton, “The Colleges Carry 
On,” What the Oolleges Are Doing, Ginn and 
Company Leaflet, No. 62:1, Je 1942, 


ence and various defense industries 
there is danger that the church-related 
college may endeavor to enlarge its 
curriculum offerings to embrace many 
vocational emphases which will over- 
tax its faculties and impose a severe 
financial strain. 

5. One of the desirable effects of the 
war may be the stimulating of church- 
related colleges to reéxamine their ob- 
jectives and also result in cooperation 
and coordination of work by colleges 
located in the same city. 

6. Probable post-war conditions will 
constitute a challenge to Christian 
leadership. 

7. The distinctive opportunity of 
the church-related college is in re- 
establishing the significance of reli- 
gion. 

8. The distinctive service of a 
church-related college may be in train- 
ing religious personalities prepared to 
work for and function in a Christian 
civilization which may receive greater 
emphasis as a result of the war. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WAR UPON NEGRO GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Rourvus E. CLEMENT 


Before one can undertake an intelli- 
gent discussion of the impact of the 
war on the graduate and professional 
schools for Negroes, it is necessary for 
one to understand something of 
the conditions under which _ these 
schools exist and the general educa- 
tional background of which they are a 
part. There are only three professional 
schools for Negroes which are not di- 
rectly under the control of a college 
or university, public or private, which 
has as its major work the offering of 
courses on the undergraduate level. 
These three are Meharry Medical Col- 
lege at Nashville, Tennessee; Gammon 
Theological Seminary at Atlanta, 
Georgia; and the Atlanta University 
School of Social Work at Atlanta, 
Georgia; though it is doubtful that 
the last named of these schools, the 
Atlanta University School of Social 
Work, falls into the class of separate 
institutions, as since September, 1938, 
the School of Social Work has been 
affiliated with Atlanta University as a 
professional school in the Atlanta Uni- 
versity System. 

It must also be kept in mind that 
for the most part, graduate and profes- 
sional work in the college for Negroes 
represents a relatively recent expan- 
sion of the educational program of 
these segregated institutions. More 
has taken place within this area in 
the last ten years than in the whole 
previous history of the education of 
the Negro in America. Much of what 
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has taken place has resulted from a 
series of law-suits instituted by Negro 
students against the state authorities 
or the administrators of the state uni- 
versity in an effort to compel them to 
live up to the letter and spirit of the 
State Constitution, guaranteeing equal 
educational opportunities for every 
citizen of the state. (The reader is 
probably aware of the fact that in 
seventeen states of the American 
Union, Negro and white students are 
required by law to attend separate 
schools, In each of these states, either 
by constitutional or statutory provi- 
sion, the state guarantees equal educa- 
tional opportunities to all of its citi- 
zens.) The most famous of these cases, 
“Gaines vs. the University of Mis- 
souri,” reached the Supreme Court of 
the United States and in a memorable 
decision written by the Chief Justice, 
Charles Evans Hughes, and handed 
down on December 12, 1938, the Court 
held that a state which legally sep- 
arated the races in the public school 
system was also legally responsible 
for providing equal educational op- 
portunities for the racial groups resid- 
ing in the state, the opportunities to 
be provided within the boundaries of 
the state itself. More than anything 
else, the threat of law-suits and the 
Gaines decision caused the seventeen 
states, or many of them, to consider 
ways and means by which they could 
provide graduate and professional 
education for Negro citizens equal to, 
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or approximately equal to, the grad- 
uate and professional opportunities of- 
fered in the state schools for white citi- 
zens, 

Meharry Medical College, Gammon 
Theological Seminary and the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work 
came into existence long before the 
question of equal graduate and pro- 
fessional education was raised by Ne- 
gro residents of southern states.’ In 
the field of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
graduate work at a few institutions 
antedates the recent rise of the grad- 
uate school in the state-supported Ne- 
gro college or university. 

Howard University, an institution 
located in the District of Columbia 
and receiving annual appropriations 
from the Federal Government, is the 
oldest and largest of the institutions 
offering graduate and professional edu- 
cation for Negroes. Chartered by an 
act of Congress in 1867, it began to 
offer instruction in the professional 
fields as early as 1868. It was not until 
1934, however, that the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences was or- 
ganized as an independent division. 

Fisk University, a privately con- 
trolled institution, located in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, chartered as a uni- 
versity in 1867, did not begin graduate 
work in arts and sciences until about 
1929. 

Atlanta University of Atlanta, 
Georgia, was reorganized in 1929, as 
an institution which would give its 
entire time to training students in the 
graduate and _ professional fields. 
Hampton Institute, located in Hamp- 


was originally organized in 1867 as 
entral Tennessee College, later Walden 


1 Meharr 
& part of 
University. It received a separate charter in 1915. 
Gammon began work in 1883. The Atlanta School 
of Social Work opened in 1920. 
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ton, Virginia, began to offer graduate 
work in the field of education during 
the summer session only a little more 
than ten years ago. Xavier University, 
a Catholic institution in New Orleans, 
offered work in two or three profes- 
sional fields, including pharmacy and 
social work, prior to the period when 
the Negro student began to seek re- 
dress in the courts. 

Within the last decade, graduate 
and professional education of one type 
or another has been authorized at the 
following state institutions for Ne- 
groes: Virginia State College, Ettrick, 
Virginia (1936); Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Missouri (1939) ; North 
Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, 
North Carolina (1939); Agricultural 
and Technical College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina (1939); Prairie View 
State College, Prairie View, Texas 
(1936); Southern University, Scot- 
landville, Louisiana (1937); Tennes- 
see Agricultural and Industrial Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee (1939), and 
Alabama State Teachers College at 
Montgomery (1940). It is historically 
accurate to say that in these eight in- 
stitutions, the impetus for the organi- 
zation of or authorization for graduate 
and professional education was sup- 
plied either by the actual law-suits 
mentioned above or by the threat of 
such suits. 

In the main, it will be seen that the 
Negro graduate and professional school 
is a relative newcomer to the ranks of 
American education. In the matter of 
enrollment and diversity of offerings, 
the work is still largely in the hands 
of the privately-controlled institutions, 
including Howard University. One 
other fact must be noted, and that is 
that there are relatively few pro- 
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fessional schools and that these oper- 
ate in a very restricted area. There 
are only two medical schools for the 
training of Negroes; Meharry Medical 
College at Nashville, Tennessee, and 
the School of Medicine at Howard 
University. (Registration in the School 
of Medicine at Howard is not re- 
stricted to members of the Negro race.) 

There are three institutions offering 
courses in the field of Social Work: 
Atlanta University School of Social 
Work, which offers an accredited two- 
year course with college graduation 
required for admission; Howard Uni- 
versity, which offers a one-year cur- 
riculum based upon the completion of 
four years of college work, and Xavier 
University which offers a limited num- 
ber of courses in the field. 

There are only two schools of Den- 
tistry, one at Meharry and the other 
at Howard. There are three schools of 
Law: located at Howard University, 
Lincoln University in Missouri (the 
school operates in St. Louis), and 
North Carolina College for Negroes 
at Durham. Howard University has a 
School of Pharmacy; Meharry Medi- 
cal College offers courses in a Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology, now organized 
as a part of the School of Medicine, 
and Xavier University has an accred- 
ited College of Pharmacy. 

There are several schools of Music, 
but for the most part these are actu- 
ally departments of music within the 
undergraduate colleges of the institu- 
tions and, therefore, should not be 
looked upon as professional schools in 
the true sense of the word. 

There are several Schools of Theol- 
ogy or of Religion. The most impor- 
tant ones are Gammon Theological 
Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia; The 


School of Religion at Howard Uni- 
versity; the Theological Seminary at 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio; the Turner Theological Semi- 
nary of Morris Brown College, At- 
lanta, Georgia, and the Hood Theo- 
logical Seminary of Livingstone Col- 
lege in Salisbury, North Carolina. 
Only two of these seminaries, Howard 
and Gammon, meet the conditions for 
accreditation entitling them to mem- 
bership in the American Association 
of Theological Schools. 

In addition to the professional 
schools named above, Howard Univer- 
sity has a School of Engineering and 
Architecture; Lincoln University 
(Missouri) has recently organized a 
School of Journalism; Meharry has a 
School of Nursing, as does the Medical 
College of Virginia (St. Philip School 
of Nursing) at Richmond.? A School 
of Library Service was opened at At- 
lanta University in September, 1941. 

This is the extent of the work offered 
by the Negro graduate and profes- 
sional schools. 


War IMpPacts 


Although the United States did not 
enter the second World War until De- 
cember of 1941, the Negro graduate 
and professional schools had begun 
to feel the effect of the conflict before 
this date. In the first place, the Se- 
lective Service Act and the require- 
ments for the new type of intelligent 
mechanized army were drawing heav- 
ily upon the portion of the male pop- 
ulation which in normal times may 
be expected to enter the graduate and 
professional schools for further train- 
ing. In this respect, the institutions for 





2There are several “hospital schools” which 
train Negro nurses. 
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Negroes were no special sufferers. En- 
rollment figures in the majority of the 
American graduate and professional 
schools showed a sharp decrease be- 
ginning with the academic year 1940- 
41; a condition which was continued 
and accelerated during the academic 
year 1941-42. 

In the second place, a curtailment 
of National Youth Administration 
funds and the fact that the then “de- 
fense” industries largely refused to 
employ Negro skilled workers and to 
provide opportunities through which 
the Negro family could increase its 
earnings, meant that in spite of in- 
creased employment in America and a 
rising national income, the average 
Negro family found itself in an eco- 
nomic position little better than the 
one it had occupied at the very bot- 
tom of the depression in the 1930’s. 
Thus it was that the first notable ef- 
fect of the war on the Negro graduate 
and professional school was a definite 
decrease in the enrollment. 

The writer has attempted to secure 
the latest enrollment figures from all 
of the institutions offering graduate 
and professional work for Negroes. 
Unfortunately, he has been unable to 
secure replies from all of them, but a 
glance at the figures supplied by the 
larger and perhaps most significant of 
these institutions reveals: 

1. A definite falling off in the enroll- 
ment in the graduate schools of arts 
and sciences. 

The enrollment in graduate courses 
at Howard University decreased from 
a total of 257 in 1940-41 to 199 in 
1941-42, At Atlanta University, the 
graduate school enrollment decreased 
from 155 in 1940-41 to 102 in 1941-42. 


The enrollment in graduate courses 


offered during the summer at Atlanta 
dropped from 351 for the summer of 
1941 to 284 for the summer of 1942. 
Fisk University, reporting a combined 
enrollment for the regular session with 
the summer session, showed a decrease 
from 238 in 1940-41 to 188 in 1941-42. 
The enrollment in graduate courses at 
Prairie View dropped from 59 in 1940- 
41 to 50 in 1941-42. Of the schools 
reporting, Virginia State College in 
Petersburg showed an increase in its 
1941-42 enrollment over that of the 
previous year. In the earlier year, 
there were 20 graduate students; in 
the year just closed, the college re- 
ported 26. North Carolina College for 
Negroes, one of the rapidly developing 
centers of graduate education, also re- 
ports an increase in enrollment; during 
1940-41 there were 62 graduate stu- 
dents as compared to 88 who enrolled 
during 1941-42. 

2. In certain professional fields, the 
war has caused a definite increase in 
the number of students registering for 
the work. 

At Howard, the enrollment in the 
School of Medicine for the year closing 
in June, 1942, was 201 as compared 
to 158 for the previous year.’ In the 
School of Dentistry, 103 students were 
reported as against 88 the year before. 
The School of Pharmacy reported 57 
students as against 44 the previous 
year, and the School of Engineering 
reported 83 students as against 74 for 
the academic year 1940-41. Howard 
reported decreases in the enrollments 
in law, social work and theology. The 
enrollment in the Atlanta University 


School of Social Work, the third or 


fourth largest school of its kind in the 


*The writer was unable to secure enrollment 
statistics for 1941-42 from Meharry before this 


was written (see p. 374), 
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country, undoubtedly reflected the in- 
creasing demands which various gov- 
ernmental agencies are making upon 
the schools which train social workers. 
The enrollment in this school jumped 
from 113 in 1940-41 to 140 in 1941-42. 
As would be expected, there were fewer 
men in the courses this year and many 
more women than there were during 
1940-41. The male enrollment dropped 
from 32 to 28, while at the same time 
the number of women enrolled climbed 
from 81 to 112. Gammon Theological 
Seminary in Atlanta also reported a 
slight increase in students: 71 for the 
academic year 1941-42 as against 66 
the preceding year, It should be noted 
that the decreases in the Howard Uni- 
versity Division of Social Work and 
the School of Religion, mentioned 
above, were small and were largely 
occasioned by the fact that a number 
of men dropped out of the courses. 
The Division of Social Work had 39 
students in 1941-42 as compared to 41 
students the preceding year. During 
1940-41, there were 13 male and 28 
female students, while in \ 1941-42, 
there were only 6 male, but there 
were 33 female students in this school. 
The enrollment in the Howard School 
of Theology dropped from 50 to 46. 

Since the majority of the students 
who are registered in the graduate and 
professional schools for Negroes are 
enrolled in the courses in liberal arts 
and sciences, in spite of the increases 
noted in certain professional fields, a 
complete check of all of these schools 
would have undoubtedly reflected a 
notable decrease in enrollment which 
will probably be carried into 1942-43. 

The reader will note that the pro- 
visions recently announced for the 
creation of an Army Enlisted Reserve 
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Corps, will probably have little effect 
in the matter of the downward trend 
of enrollment in the graduate schools. 
Definite quotas are set up for the 
freshman, sophomore and _ junior 
classes in all of the accredited Ameri- 
can colleges and universities and it is 
to be expected that any intelligent 
young man who attends one of these 
schools may enroll in this reserve corps 
and remain in college, if he is passing 
his courses successfully, until such 
time as he is graduated from the insti- 
tution or some dire emergency makes it 
necessary for the War Department to 
call him and his fellows into the armed 
forces of the country immediately. 
Meanwhile, the only provision which 
is made for the intelligent graduate 
student is contained in the statement 
which reads as follows: 

Careful consideration will be given the ques- 
tion of providing necessary students for ad- 
vanced study, research and faculty replace- 
ments. . . . Students who are especially 
qualified for necessary advanced study, re- 
search or as faculty replacements, may be 
recommended by the school authorities to 
continue their studies. Upon approval, such 
students may be continued as members of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps in an inactive 
status. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
statement issued by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the War Department that no 
special quota for graduate students 
has been assigned or believed neces- 
sary. The situation will probably re- 
main in the hands of the local draft 
boards with the result that in some 
sections sympathetic and _ intelligent 
boards will defer students for advanced 
study, while in other sections no such 
deferment will be made. 

World War II has caused all of the 
institutions for higher education to re- 
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examine their programs with a view to 
speeding up courses in such a way that 
students will still receive the same 
basic training, the quality of the work 
will not be impaired, but the total time 
required for the completion of the 
work will be considerably shortened. 
Some of the graduate and professional 
schools have effected this acceleration 
by lengthening their summer terms; 
others have decided to begin the work 
of the year in June rather than in Sep- 
tember, and thereafter to expect a stu- 
dent to remain continuously in school 
for approximately eleven of the twelve 
months of the year. Meharry Medical 
College has decided to operate on this 
virtual year-round schedule beginning 
in September, 1942. 

The administrators of graduate and 
professional schools will probably find 
that many of their students are not 
able to remain in school the year round 
because of inadequate financial re- 
sources. Except for this one factor, 
World War II will probably show that 
the educational institutions which nor- 
mally have been operating on a three- 
fourths-of-a-year schedule have been 
wasteful in the matter of the time re- 
quired to complete a particular course 
and in making full use of the physical 
equipment of the institution. 

The graduate schools of liberal arts 
and sciences have, for the most part, 
under the impact of the war given in- 
creased attention to courses in war- 
related fields like political and eco- 
nomic geography, political science, and 
history. In addition to forma] courses 
in these fields, lectures and forum 
series have been offered dealing with 
the basic questions which underly the 
great military struggle which is taking 
place in the world today. 

As was to be expected, there is an 
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increase in the proportion of women 
to men registered in the graduate and 
professional schools during the war 
period. The reasons for this increase 
are obvious: some men are being called 
by Selective Service and war activi- 
ties, other men are leaving school to 
accept positions in war industries, 
Women are preparing themselves to 
take the places in education and in all 
essential industries left vacant by men, 
and other younger women are going 
into professional and graduate fields of 
study with the expectation that at the 
close of World War II there will be 
many more places available for their 
sex in the higher administrative brack- 
ets as well as in fields which have 
heretofore been largely dominated by 
the male group. 

Both the public and private gradu- 
ate and professional schools for Ne- 
groes are feeling the impact of the war 
in the area of their financial support. 
Wherever total enrollment has de- 
creased, there has naturally followed 
a decrease in the money which the in- 
stitution received from student fees. 
In the whole area of financial support, 
however, the state institution is 
found to be in a better position, gen- 
erally speaking, than is the privately- 
controlled or denominaticnal, endowed 
institution. Schools like Hampton, 
Fisk, Meharry, Gammon and Atlanta, 
which must rely heavily on the income 
from their endowment portfolios, have 
seen the rate of returns from their 
endowment steadily go down hill. The 
present fiscal year ending in June, 
1942, will probably find most of these 
and similar institutions realizing the 
smallest return on their invested hold- 
ings in the history of the institutions. 
With the demands of the war and the 
increased taxation which is inevitable, 
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the private, endowed institutions will 
be hard pressed for sufficient funds to 
enable them to continue their graduate 
and professional schools on a high 
level. 

The situation is somewhat different 
in the graduate and professional 
schools for Negroes supported by pub- 
lic funds. In the first place, many of 
these institutions had already received 
appropriations which will carry them 
through 1941-42 and, in some in- 
stances, 1942-43, before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor made a revi- 
sion of our national economy inevi- 
table. In the second place, the fluctu- 
ation of the stock market will not, in 
the same manner, affect the income of 
the state- or publicly-supported insti- 
tution as it does the privately-endowed 
university. Increased economic activi- 
ties will be reflected in larger federal 
and state income tax receipts and al- 
though there will be concomitant in- 
creased expenditures, the state treas- 
uries are likely to be receiving more 
money than in depression or normal 
years. The appropriations to the state 
institutions are not likely to be cut 
drastically, as the administrative 
heads of the institutions can base their 
request for funds on needs which have 
been created by the war emergency, 
including the need to train increased 
numbers in certain specialized fields. 
Again, the Negro graduate and pro- 
fessional school which receives its sup- 
port from public funds has easier ac- 
cess than the private university to 
huge sums of money which have been 
appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for certain defense and war train- 
ing projects. Even though these ap- 
propriations may not be directly avail- 
able for the support of the graduate 
and professional work in an institu- 
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tion, any capable administrator can 
find legitimate ways and means to 
keep most of his educational program 
going if his total resources approach 
the total amount needed for the oper- 
ation of the institution, even though 
admittedly the work in some fields 
must be temporarily curtailed. 

As has been indicated above, most 
of the graduate and professional train- 
ing for Negroes offered in institutions 
for the race has come into existence 
during the period between the two 
world wars. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that World War II has revealed: 
1. The paucity of the training, 2. Large 
areas in which few if any trained Ne- 
groes are available, and 3. The rela- 
tively small number of available and 
adequately trained Negroes in most 
fields. 

For instance, it has been known for 
a long time that there were not enough 
Negro physicians being trained to care 
for the normal health needs of the 
Negro population if Negro physicians 
were expected to assume the major re- 
sponsibility for the health of the Negro 
population, as attitudes in our Ameri- 
can social order seem to indicate. 
When the United States Army recently 
decided that Negro soldiers would be 
mustered into the service of the Gov- 
ernment in approximately the same ra- 
tio that the Negro population bears to 
the total American population, one of 
the perplexing considerations which the 
Army faced had to do with securing 
sufficient medical units which were to 
serve the Negro troops. Not only the 
number of Negro physicians who might 
be available for the work had to be 
considered, but the question of their 
serving in segregated units had also to 
be faced. The Negro physicians who 
for the most part had congregated in 
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the large urban centers were somewhat 
reluctant to leave the semi-security 
which their professional practice af- 
forded, despite the fact that the rec- 
ords of the depression reflected that a 
surprising number of Negro physicians 
were to be found on the relief rolls of 
certain large Northern urban centers. 
Some Negro physicians were, undoubt- 
edly, reluctant to enlist for medical 
service in the armed forces for the 
simple reason that they hoped that the 
enlistment of some of their colleagues 
might leave them with an adequate 
practice for the first time, and others 
did not want to serve in segregated 
units. However, the main reason that 
there has been difficulty in recruiting 
an adequate number of Negro physi- 
cians for service in the armed forces 
appears to be simply that there is in 
normal times an insufficient number 
of Negro physicians. Medical educa- 
tion is very expensive and the eco- 
nomic condition of the Negro race does 
not afford the funds which would en- 
able a large number of men and women 
of this group to take advantage of the 
excellent facilities and training offered 
at Meharry and Howard. In addition 
to this fact, it must be noted here that 
because of quota restrictions and, in 
several cases, absolute bars to the ad- 
mission of Negroes in many of the 
best medical colleges of America, fel- 
lowship and scholarship and loan funds 
which are ordinarily available to the 
more brilliant and more needy medical 
students are almost entirely denied the 
intelligent and superior students who 
happen to be members of the Negro 
race, The total number of Negro phy- 
sicians graduated from the profes- 
sional schools of medicine in the large 
Northern universities of this country 
during the last ten years was scarcely 
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equal to the number graduated at 
either Howard or Meharry in any one 
year, and these institutions graduated 
on the average less than forty medical 
students annually. The situation in the 
field of nursing is somewhat similar to 
that which is found in the field of med- 
icine. A conference on the demands 
which the war was making on nursing 
and nursing education, held at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York early 
in 1942, revealed the fact that a lam- 
entably small number of trained Negro 
nurses was available for service with 
the armed forces and that relatively 
few Negro nurses were even now being 
trained. 

The other area in which the war has 
revealed the woefully inadequate 
training of Negroes has been in the 
various aspects of engineering educa- 
tion, particularly in physics, chemical 
engineering, and aeronautics. There is 
definitely a need for the establishment 
of high-grade technical schools either 
as adjuncts to existing institutions or 
as wholly new schools whose only con- 
cern would be the training of men in 
the higher branches of technology. 
Outside of certain work offered at 
Howard University, there is possibly 
not a single accredited course in en- 
gineering in any graduate or profes- 
sional school for Negroes. The writer 
is well aware of some of the reasons 
which are responsible for this situa- 
tion. The publicly-supported institu- 
tions have not been able to establish 
the highest grade of technical courses 
because of: 1. The inability to secure 
appropriations for equipment or teach- 
ing personnel, 2. The opposition of or- 
ganized labor to the inclusion of such 
courses in publicly-supported institu- 
tions for Negroes, and 3. The idea held 
in some quarters that it would be a 
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waste of money to train Negroes in 
fields in which there were very few 
positions available for men of their 
race. 

The demands of the war and the 
arguments which the Negroes them- 
selves have been able to put forward 
for full inclusion in the war produc- 
tion program have combined to open 
up new jobs for Negroes in the various 
engineering fields. The termination of 
the war will, undoubtedly, find the 
Negro retaining some of the growth 
he has been able to gain through the 
exigencies of the war effort. Whether 
or not he will be able to continue to 
hold these gains will, in a measure, 
depend upon the reinforcements which 
are available, reinforcements not mere- 
ly of technically trained and skilled 
workers, but of high-grade, superior 
men who are able to plan and execute 
jobs in the engineering field. These 
must, inevitably, be the products of 
first-class engineering schools. Here is 
a job for Hampton and Tuskegee, for 
Prairie View, North Carolina College, 
West Virginia, Southern, Kentucky 
State, and other land-grant institutions 
for Negroes.* 

It is to be hoped that one of the 
effects of World War II will be that 
state legislatures, realizing the star- 
tling inadequacy of the graduate and 
professional training offered Negroes 
in publicly-supported institutions, will 
make increased (and more nearly ade- 
quate) appropriations to the colleges 
for Negroes. 


INTELLECTUAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The intellectual awakening which is 


4The State Board of Education which controls 
Kentucky State College at Frankfort has recently 
authorized the president of that college to establish 
an engineering course, but neglected to provide 
funds which would permit the establishment of 
first-class work in this field. 


taking place on the campuses of the 
graduate schools of arts and sciences 
of the institutions mentioned in this 
paper, is nothing short of remarkable. 
Driven out of any possible isolationist 
position by the striking manner in 
which the war has spread to all of the 
continents and oceans of the world, 
spurred to further thinking by the en- 
trance of the Japanese into the con- 
flict and the subsequent embroilment 
of practically all of the darker peoples 
on the face of the globe, the average 
American Negro graduate student has 
been forced to ask, “What does this 
war mean to me as a member of the 
United Nations group, as an American 
and as a Negro?” Along with this 
question of the meaning of the war for 
the individual American Negro has 
gone the complementary question, 
“What are we fighting for?” 

The writer sincerely believes that 
one of the major tasks of the graduate 
school of liberal arts in the Negro in- 
stitution today is to make an attempt 
to answer these questions. It is im- 
perative that the students who are re- 
ceiving the highest training offered by 
the institutions for Negroes fully real- 
ize the stake which the American Ne- 
gro has in the present world conflict, 
together with the opportunities and 
obligations which this conflict presents 
to him.® 


5In this connection, the writer would like to 
report an incident which occurred recently during 
a large public forum in an important Southern city 
in which is located one of the graduate schools for 
Negroes. When the time for audience participation 
during this forum session came, a young Negro 
student arose and asked the panel which had been 
discussing youth problems in our present world to 
give her two or three reasons why American Ne- 
groes should not be lined up today on the side 
of the Japanese; because she felt that the un- 
democratic treatment of Negroes in America and 
color consciousness would tend to identify them 
with all the darker races. Fortunately, the panel 
which was interracial, was composed of a group 
of level-headed, thinking men and women. One of 
the women, without emotion, but with logic and 
emphasis, pointed out the error which was behind 
the student’s thinking. 
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A full and frank discussion of the 
peace aims of the American nation and 
of the minority Negro group within 
the nation should be fostered in every 
one of these institutions. Only in such 
manner will we begin to develop the 
responsible and intelligent leadership 
which will be necessary for our par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the post-war 
world. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, let me sum up the 
major ways in which it now appears 
that World War II is affecting the 
Negro graduate and professional 
schools. 

1. In the graduate courses of the 
schools of arts and sciences there is a 
definite decrease in enrollment; at the 
same time, the enrollment for women 
has increased in proportion to the num- 
ber of men who are registered in these 
schools. 

2. World War II has caused the in- 
stitutions for the higher education of 
Negroes to reéxamine their programs 

Note: Enrollment statistics for Meharry, re- 
Sotenan ter tad oe coca oe be 
preceding year; 52 dental students as against 41 


in the earlier year and 52 enrolled in nurse training 
for 1941-42, as compared with 38 in 1940-41. 


with a view to shortening the total 
time which must elapse between the 
day a student first registers for the 
work and the day he may complete his 
courses. 

3. The graduate and professional 
schools for Negroes will, along with 
comparable institutions for the other 
racial group, suffer sharp decreases in 
their financial support. The publicly- 
supported institutions, however, will 
probably be in a much better position 
than will the privately endowed col- 
leges and universities. 

4. World War II has highlighted the 
long recognized needs of the Negro 
population for more adequate numbers 
of well-trained Negro physicians and 
nurses. 

5. The war has also reflected the 
relative scarcity of high-class training 
facilities for Negroes in the technical 
fields. 

6. The Negro graduate school, along 
with other institutions for the creation 
of intelligent public opinion, has been 
called upon to consider the question of 
the Negro’s stake in the present world 
conflict and in the peace and recon- 
struction period which will follow the 
war. 
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Cuaptrer XVII 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION: THE PLACE OF THE 
NEGRO COLLEGE IN NEGRO LIFE 


Ina CorInNE Brown 


Conditions throughout the country 
and within the Negro colleges are 
changing so rapidly that at first 
thought it might appear that an edu- 
cational survey completed before 
“Pearl Harbar” would be meaningless 
in a post-war world. In reality, the 
National Survey of Higher Education 
of Negroes may well serve as the basis 
for a new approach to the problems of 
the colleges for Negroes. The Survey is 
unique in that the entire first volume 
is given to a socio-economic analysis 
of the 17 States and the District of 
Columbia in which separate schools 
for Negroes are legally mandatory. 
The other two volumes constitute the 
most comprehensive study yet made 
of the Negro colleges in America. This 
body of material gives the descriptive 
and factual data necessary to a re- 
consideration of the function of the 
colleges for Negroes. This paper is 
concerned primarily with those find- 
ings of the Survey which relate to the 
place of the college in the total life of 
Negroes in America. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEGRO 
COLLEGE 


The one hundred or more Negro col- 
leges in the United States play an un- 
usual réle. These colleges, which are 
usually under-staffed and _ poorly 
equipped, are the institutions in which 
the great majority of the college- 
trained Negroes in America receive 
their higher education. Contrary to 
popular opinion, relatively few South- 


ern Negroes now go to Northern states 
to attend college, and the majority of 
those who do go are graduate students. 
On the other hand, large numbers of 
Negroes resident in the North attend 
Negro colleges. In the spring of 1939- 
40 there were in eight large Northern 
universities only 1,253 Negro students 
enrolled. Less than 15 per cent of these 
students were from the South; nearly 
80 per cent of the total number had 
been Northern residents at least since 
the beginning of their high school stud- 
ies. In the year preceding, nearly 4,000 
Negroes resident in Northern states 
were enrolled as undergraduates in Ne- 
gro colleges. With the addition of 
graduate courses to many Negro col- 
leges it is possible that the number of 
Negroes receiving any of their train- 
ing in non-segregated colleges and uni- 
versities will be even smaller than at 
present. 

Not only do the Negro colleges train 
the great majority of Negroes, but the 
graduates of these colleges become the 
teachers in Negro schools at all levels. 
Even in the liberal arts college as 
many as 80 per cent of the graduates 
may become elementary and second- 
ary school teachers. With the addition 
of graduate courses to Negro colleges 
it is now possible for the Negro stu- 
dent to receive almost all his training 
from teachers whose entire educational 
experience has been received in segre- 
gated institutions. Thus the quality of 
educational services available to Ne- 
groes at all levels increasingly depends 
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on the quality of work done by the 
Negro colleges. Furthermore, these in- 
stitutions now offer almost the only 
avenue for research and teaching open 
to the Negro scholar. The Negro col- 
lege thus has thrust upon it an unusu- 
ally heavy responsibility, and, poten- 
tially at least, it has great possibili- 
ties of leadership. 

Whether the college serves a local, 
state, or national area, it is a part of 
the region in which it is located. To 
be functional, any Southern college, 
whether serving a white or a Negro 
clientele, must take into account the 
basic problems of the area from which 
its students come. Many of the major 
problems of the region are temporarily 
obscured by the war, but there is no 
reason to suppose that these problems 
will not be with us in some form in 
the post-war period. We may expect 
that new problems will be added as 
the nation attempts to readjust itself 
to a peace-time economy. Any prog- 
ress toward the solution of Southern 
problems calls for a trained leadership 
and an economically and socially in- 
telligent population. The colleges and 
universities of the South are the insti- 
tutions which, for the most part, must 
train the leaders in various social, eco- 
nomic and industrial fields, and also 
train the teachers who will be respon- 
sible for the education of the next 
generation. In a region of dual schools, 
the Negro college shares with the col- 
lege for white students the responsi- 
bility of leadership in the post-war 
world. 


Tue Necro COLLEGE AND PROBLEMS 
OF THE SOUTH 


Negroes constitute a fourth of the 
population of the South, and it is in 


this region that three-fourths of the 
Negroes in America live. In the main, 
they do not control the Southern situa- 
tion yet it provides the milieu within 
which their lives are set. Their prob- 
lems cannot be solved apart from the 
region for they are victims of its eco- 
nomic deficiency and cultural lag. In 
addition, they have superimposed upon 
these regional handicaps the special 
deprivations of their own subordinate 
position. 

What are the regional problems 
which the Negro people will face in the 
post-war period? 

First of all, Negroes in the South 
will face all the problems which con- 
front the Southern people as a whole. 
Unless drastic and _ far-reaching 
changes occur in our total economy the 
South will still be a colonial, extrac- 
tive, agricultural region with all the 
problems which such an economy im- 
plies in an industrial age. War indus- 
tries will not restore eroded lands or 
bring back wasted natural resources. 
Unless we plan otherwise we may still 
have a region which is dependent on 
cotton and tobacco with international 
markets, high interest rates, the ten- 
ancy system, and the whole complex 
of inter-related conditions which are 
symbolized in the sharecropper. Unless 
drastic changes are made the region 
will remain, or again become, an area 
of dietary deficiency and disease, the 
land of children but the land of poor 
schools, inadequate libraries, and limi- 
ted cultural opportunities. 

Some changes may be expected from 
the shifting of populations, through 
the present emphasis on food produc- 
tion, and possibly in other ways. But 
to offset changes for the better there 
will be the inevitable problem of re- 
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turning to a peace-time economy, or 
at least of reducing the amount of 
money and manpower spent in the ac- 
tive phase of the war. 

In this region the Negro has been 
among the multitude of those who 
were ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill- 
fed. As a part of the region he has suf- 
fered all of its handicaps plus many 
more that were peculiarly his own. He 
cannot hope to make progress except 
as the region moves on to a more stable 
economic level. 

One of the most striking facts docu- 
mented by the socio-economic studies 
of the Survey is the relation between 
the basic economy of a county and 
the opportunity—actual or relative to 
the opportunity of the white popula- 
tion—of Negroes in the county. In the 
counties which were urban or indus- 
trial, both the actual and the relative 
opportunity of the Negro child tended 
to be high. He fared poorly in rural 
counties as a whole, and his oppor- 
tunity was poorest in cotton counties. 
Even urbanization could not overcome 
the downward pull of the cotton econ- 
omy. In the States requiring separate 
schools there were (1930) 966 coun- 
ties having 5 per cent or more of their 
population Negro. Of these counties 
more than half (528) had cotton as 
the major crop. Negroes were more 
than a third of the population in these 
counties (a median of 36.3 per cent). 
The largest single occupational group- 
ing of Negroes in the cotton counties 
was agriculture, and the median per 
cent of colored farm operators who 
were tenants was 81. (Twenty per cent 
of the cotton counties had from 90.0 to 
99.9 per cent of the Negro farm oper- 
ators in the status of tenants). The 
preliminary reports of the 1940 census 
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indicate that in the last decade the 
number of tenants decreased but the 
proportion of tenants who were share 
croppers increased. That is, of those 
who remained on the farms as tenants 
an increasing number had slipped 
downward to the share cropper level. 

The Negro college thus serves a peo- 
ple many of whom are on the lowest 
economic strata of the nation’s most 
handicapped area. The majority of 
students in many of the Negro colleges 
come from homes that are economic- 
ally and culturally impoverished. 
Many of them have attended inade- 
quate elementary and_ secondary 
schools. Many of the graduates of the 
Negro colleges go out to teach in short- 
term schools in cotton communities. 
There is no escape from the fact that 
the welfare of the South as a whole is 
of major concern to Negroes and to 
the Negro college. The problems of 
Negroes are inescapably bound up 
with the problems of the Southern re- 
gions. 

The Negroes of the South share in 
all the problems of the region; they 
have superimposed upon these prob- 
lems many others that are peculiarly 
their own. Traditionally these special 
problems have been those of occupa- 
tional limitations, educational handi- 
caps, restrictions on civic and cultural 
participation, and the stigma of in- 
feriority. The war emergency is al- 
ready creating changes in some of 
these areas. In some cases occupational 
limitations are being removed and 
educational opportunities are being 
broadened. In other cases the tensions 
of the period have created new diffi- 
culties. The question is treated else- 
where in this volume, and here it is 
appropriate only to point out the fact 
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that in the post-war period there will 
inevitably be adjustments for better 
or for worse in these areas. 


Tue PLACE OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE 


What is the place of the college in 
meeting such problems? Whatever the 
role of the college for white youth, the 
Negro college cannot escape its respon- 
sibility. In a few instances favored col- 
leges may be able to retire to their 
hills and ignore the problems of the 
Negro people. But the great majority 
of the Negro colleges are a part of the 
situation whether or not they choose 
to be. They are reminded of their re- 
sponsibility in the poverty of the stu- 
dents who come to their doors; in the 
poor elementary and secondary school 
training of their students; in the so- 
cial and cultural deficiencies of those 
they serve; in their own cultural iso- 
lation in the communities in which 
they are located; in the occupational 
restrictions which limit the placement 
of their students; in the adjustments 
which both faculty and students must 
make in order to live in a dual world. 

The problem facing the college has 
never been the simple one of whether 
education for Negroes should be pri- 
marily vocational or of the liberal arts 
type. The fundamental question is 
what kind of education do Negroes 
need in order to enable them to live 
creatively and constructively in the 
kind of world which most of them will 
encounter. Each college must, of 
course, define its function as a liberal 
arts or a vocational college; it must 
decide whether it will offer a two or a 
four year curriculum; it may now have 
to decide whether it should attempt to 
offer graduate work. The college must 
know whether it is to serve a restricted 


clientele, and if it is not to exclude 
the unprepared it must devise some 
means for taking care of its students 
while still maintaining its standards as 
a college. But whatever its special type 
the college for Negroes must face other 
fundamental questions in terms of the 
special problems of the group it serves. 
These questions take on a new mean- 
ing in the light of the war and the 
post-war reconstruction. 

First of all, the college must face 
the question of the ultimate position 
of the Negro in the American social 
order, It is not supposed that any col- 
lege could decide what are the appro- 
priate goals for the Negro people or 
even that its faculty could all agree 
on such a question. But students at- 
tending any college for Negroes should 
know the issues involved in the ques- 
tion of a segregated economy or the 
integration of Negroes into American 
life. They should understand the na- 
ture of the present stage of transition, 
the meaning of compromise, the inter- 
mediate goals that may be necessary, 
and—perhaps most important of all— 
they should learn the difference in 
means and ends. At no point is there 
greater confusion, and nowhere is clar- 
ity and insight more needed than on 
this question of ultimate goals. Unless 
the Negro colleges take places of lead- 
ership in thinking through the issues 
involved much ground may be lost by 
default. The question grows even more 
critical as the war progresses and the 
fate of minority groups throughout the 
world becomes a major issue. Will 
post-war reconstruction find among 
American Negroes a clear thinking 
leadership or only pressure groups 
jockeying for position or advantage 
without regard to fundamental issues? 
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Unless the Negro colleges furnish lead- 
ership at this point it may be lacking 
at the time when it could mean most 
to the future of the darker peoples 
here and elsewhere. 

Another major question facing the 
Negroes of America is that of prepara- 
tion for democratic living. Unless the 
cause of democracy is wholly lost we 
shall be confronted with the necessity 
of creating the democracy which now 
we are only fighting for the right to 
build. We shall not save or achieve 
democracy by winning the war. We 
shall have won only the chance to 
work toward a democratic world order. 
People do not suddenly find them- 
selves capable of living democratical- 
ly, It is an art requiring patience, 
understanding, certain attitudes and 
habits, experience, and even appren- 
ticeship, before it is achieved. The 
American people have achieved only a 
limited democracy and Negroes have 
lived only on its fringes. Will they be 
ready for democratic living when the 
world is being rebuilt? 

At present there are only a few 
areas of our life in which Negroes 
exercise sufficient control to practice 
democratic living freely. The Negro 
college is one of the few institutions 
which, within certain limitations, is 
usually controlled by Negroes them- 
selves. For four years the Negro stu- 
dent spends the greater part of his life 
on the college campus. Does he find it 
an institution in which he is helped to 
learn the ways of democratic living? 
Does he leave college knowing the 
meaning of democracy because he has 
practiced it? And does he know how 
to help others—in the public school he 
teaches and in his other relationships— 
learn of democracy through his way of 
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living? Or does he find in his college 
a president who is autocratic in his 
dealing with the faculty and a faculty 
autocratic in its relationships with stu- 
dents? And does he then, in turn, go 
out as an autocratic teacher in the 
public schools? Perhaps there is no 
greater contribution which the Negro 
college can make than to begin to 
prepare a minority group for demo- 
cratic living by its own democratic ad- 
ministration. 

A further question which must sure- 
ly arise in the post-war reconstruction 
is that of the Negro’s civic responsi- 
bility. If democracy is to be achieved, 
all competent citizens must share fully 
in the rights and duties of citizenship. 
Traditionally, Negroes have not en- 
joyed the privileges nor been permitted 
to carry the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in many areas of the country. In 
fact, one of the most serious discrim- 
inations against a minority people is 
the deprivation of responsibility for it 
tends to hold them in psychological 
as well-as economic dependence. Like 
democratic living, civic responsibility 
is not an art that is suddenly achieved. 
The Negro college may give to the 
student the opportunity gradually to 
increase his responsibility for his own 
life and conduct so that by the time 
of graduation he not only understands 
theoretically, but has actually prac- 
ticed, the duties and responsibilities 
that go with membership in a self 
governing group. 

Another major opportunity of the 
Negro college is that of preparing the 
student for vocational adjustment in 
the post-war world. This is not merely 
a matter of teaching vocational 
courses—one college may offer voca- 
tional training in various areas and 
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yet fail in its responsibility. Another 
institution may offer no vocational 
courses and yet send its students out 
prepared for adequate living. One of 
the major deprivations of the Negro 
has been that of his occupational 
limitation. The war emergency has 
opened some doors; others must be 
opened if the Negro is to take his 
place as a full citizen in a world mov- 
ing toward democracy. Does the Negro 
college merely accept or deplore the 
limitations placed on Negroes? Or does 
it offer training in only those occupa- 
tions now open to Negroes? Or has it 
gone on to see that its students under- 
stand the economic system of which 
they are a part? Does it teach them 
the attitudes, habits, and skills which 
will enable them to fit into our com- 
plex and ever changing life with a 
minimum of lost motion? 

Has the Negro college considered its 
responsibility for helping its students 
carry their part in the progressive re- 
construction of society? Will they be 
ready not merely to make demands 
for their rights, but ready also to make 
contributions growing out of an under- 
standing of the basic problems we 
face? There is no hope of “a return 
to normalcy” after this war even if 
the pre-war conditions were regarded 
as desirable. Nor can we hope that the 
post-war reconstruction will be ac- 
complished in a brief period, For the 
first time in the history of the world 
the entire planet is engaged in a strug- 
gle which has economic, political, and 
social ramifications that are so gigan- 
tic as to be almost too great for our 
imagination. Not only will there be 
the millions of dead, and the other 
millions of widowed and orphaned, the 
wounded and the homeless, there will 


be whole populations which have been 
transplanted or enslaved. There will 
be whole nations in which education 
has stopped; in which the economic 
life has been geared to the end of 
destruction; in which all normal social 
patterns have been disrupted. There 
will be the major problems of build- 
ing some way in which millions of 
people may be clothed and housed and 
fed, and some way by which a world 
of justice and decency and order may 
be established, Unless we destroy one 
another so that all the movements of 
the past 300 years are reversed, we 
must go on toward an interdependent 
world of cooperation among peoples. 
Our mechanical inventions have made 
us a physical neighborhood. We can- 
not hope to live as isolated nations 
when the facts have become planetary. 

The problems of reconstruction will 
require all the wisdom, all the ex- 
perience, all the patience, knowledge, 
insight, and understanding which the 
human race can muster. A part of this 
tremendous problem of reconstruction 
involves the minority peoples of the 
world, many of who mare colored. 
In the total world population the 
colored peoples are in the majority, 
and no peace can be permanent, no 
world order just or lasting that denies 
to them freedom to exercise the rights 
and duties of citizens in whatever 
political or geographical unit of which 
they may be members. American Ne- 
groes have lived on the fringes of 
democracy. And yet perhaps in no 
other place in the world have so large 
a number of colored people had so 
great an opportunity to gain insight 
into the problems of a minority group 
which also has distinguishable physi- 
cal traits. Will the American Negroes 
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be prepared to make their contribution 
to the staggering task that lies ahead? 
One of the major responsibilities of the 
Negyo college is that of helping Negro 
youth not merely to seek advantages 
for themselves but to gain knowledge, 
insight, and understanding which will 
enable them to make a contribution to 
the progressive reconstruction of so- 
ciety not only in this country but 
throughout the world. 


Tue WHITE WoRLD AND THE NEGRO 
COLLEGE 


For the most part this paper has 
dealt with the broader aspects of the 
role of the Negro college. The ap- 
proach has been in terms of what the 
colleges may do to make for them- 
selves a broader and more permanent 
place in the lives of the Negro people, 
and in the larger world of which they 
are a part. 

One aspect of the problem must be 
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glaring in its omission, For the most 
part the Negro colleges are subject to 
boards of control which often are 
dominated, and sometimes constituted 
entirely, by white persons. Further- 
more, the majority of Negro colleges 
are located in the States which are 
lowest in economic resources. Yet 
many of these colleges serve a national 
clientele. 

If the Negro colleges are adequately 
to meet the responsibility they now 
have of providing higher educational 
facilities for the majority of Negroes 
throughout the nation, two things 
would seem necessary: first, Negroes 
should have greater representation on, 
and a larger voice in the decisions of, 
the boards of control of Negro col- 
leges; second, the necessary means, 
financial and otherwise, must be found 
by which the Negro colleges can be 
staffed and equipped adequately for 
the task before them. 
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THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION: THE RESOURCES OF 
NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION 


Martin D. JENKINS 


Higher education is in essence insti- 
tutions of higher education. Whatever 
contribution higher education can 
make to the war effort or to the post- 
war reconstruction depends altogether 
upon the resources of institutions of 
higher education. Whatever program 
may be formulated for higher educa- 
tion, the agencies of implementation 
must be the individual colleges and 
universities. It is the purpose of the 
present chapter to outline briefly the 
present resources of Negro higher edu- 
cation and to indicate some, at least, 
of the necessary developments which 
must take place if institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes are to 
make their most effective contribution 
to the Nation. 

The pattern of the post-war social 
order in the United States cannot, of 
course, be accurately predicted. Never- 
theless, plans for that society must 
now be drawn and specifications for 
the functioning of higher education— 
and particularly here Negro higher 
education—must now be formulated. 
This process entails the adoption of 
certain basic assumptions concerning 
the nature of the post-war society and 
the place of Negro higher education 
in it. While other contributors to this 
volume have outlined the possible or 
probable nature of the post-war world, 
it seems desirable to make explicit 





Nore: Attention is called to the fact that Miss 
Brown, the author of the preceding chapter, and 
the present writer were unable to plan the two 
chapters as a unit. Overlapping of content on the 
one hand, and omission of important areas on the 
other, may be attributed in part to this fact. 


some of the major premises of the 
present discussion. There will be no 
attempt here either to defend the 
validity of these assumptions or to 
justify their content. It is assumed: 

1, That the basic dynamic of the 
post-war social order in the 
United States will be the drive 
toward economic security and 
equality of opportunity for all 
citizens; and that consequently 
the Negro in the United States is 
going to share more largely in 
the opportunities which the Na- 
tion affords. 

2. That the basic function of higher 
education will continue to be the 
preparation of individuals for the 
professional and technical pur- 
suits, the conservation of knowl- 
edge, and the prosecution of re- 
search; but that the clientele di- 
rectly served by higher education 
will be greatly increased, espe- 
cially at what is now regarded as 
the post-school level. 

3. That the present pattern of segre- 
gated schools and colleges will 
persist in its essential features, 
especially in the South, but with 
increased effort to provide equal- 
ity of facilities for Negro insti- 
tutions; and that any disintegra- 
tion of this pattern will occur at 
the post-college level. 

To the extent that the writer is a 
“false prophet” the ensuing discussion 
will of course be invalidated. If, for 
example, the post-war society is demo- 
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cratic enough to reject the principle 
and practice of segregation, it is clear 
that “Negro higher education” will 
have an entirely different meaning and 
function than at present. 

The present discussion is based 
largely on the findings of the Survey 
of Higher Education conducted by the 
United States Office of Education dur- 
ing 1940-1941.! It is to be understood, 
' however, that the present paper by no 
means constitutes any overall sum- 
mary of the Survey findings. Due to 
the scope of the topic and the neces- 
sarily limited amount of space avail- 
able, only a few of the more im- 
portant findings and their implications 
can be included. It is important to 
add further that although the writer 
was a member of the Survey staff, 
the present paper is written in a pri- 
vate rather than an official capacity. 


THE Present Resources or NEGRO 
HicHer Epvucation? 


In the 17 states in the Southern re- 
gion of the country and the District of 
Columbia the higher education of Ne- 
groes is carried on entirely in racially 
separate institutions.® Thus Negro 
higher education serves directly a pop- 
ulation of some 10 million Negroes in 
the 17 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Institutions—There are 118 institu- 
tions for Negroes which offer one or 
more years of college work (including 
4 institutions in Northern states). 





1The Survey report is now in press. All factual 
data cited in this paper are from the Survey 
report. 

?The factual data given here are for the year 

1939-1940 except those relating to finance which 
are for 1937-1938. 
u ere are some exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion. Negro students may attend the University 
of Maryland Law School and Negro students are 
enrolled in 2 primarily white institutions in the 
District of Columbia. 
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These institutions are of the following 
types: 33 publicly-controlled and 52 
privately-controlled 4-year colleges 
and 3 publicly-controlled and 30 
privately-controlled institutions offer- 
ing less than 4 years of college work. 
Among the public institutions there 
are 17 land-grant colleges and 9 teach- 
ers colleges. Among the private insti- 
tutions there are 2 colleges of medi- 
cine, dentistry and pharmacy, 1 col- 
lege of engineering and 3 colleges 
which offer a wide program of trade 
training. Some 33 of these institutions 
are either members of or are rated 
“A” by their regional accrediting asso- 
ciation and 20 are rated “B.” Grad- 
uate work on the master’s level is of- 
fered by 5 private and 6 public insti- 
tutions. 

Students.—There are approximately 
44,000 resident undergraduate students 
enrolled in institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes. The enrollment 
is divided about evenly between pub- 
lic and private institutions, and ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the students 
are enrolled in institutions accredited 
by regional associations of colleges. 
Women constitute about 60 per cent 
of the total enrollment. 

Graduates——About 5,000 _ bacca- 
laureate and 160 master’s degrees were 
awarded by Negro colleges and uni- 
versities in 1940. 

Finance.—In 1938 the income for 
all purposes of 96 colleges for Negroes 
was $14,679,712. The 62 private insti- 
tutions had an income of $8,511,725 
and the 34 public institutions 
$6,167,987. In the same year 89 insti- 
tutions reported that the value of their 
buildings and grounds was $56,258,964 
and 85 institutions valued their equip- 
ment at $7,994,088. 
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Staff—In 1940, 105 higher institu- 
tions for Negroes reported a total full- 
time equivalent staff of 4,035 persons. 
Data concerning the training and 
teaching fields of staff members are 
not available. It is estimated that per- 
haps 150 of these staff members have 
an earned doctorate in their field of 
specialization. 


Some NEEDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF RESOURCES 


The foregoing figures reveal little or 
nothing of the dynamics of Negro 
higher education. Whether or not these 
institutions do now, or will in the fu- 
ture, constitute a vital and significant 
force in the life of the nation depends 
upon the relative sufficiency of their 
resources and the extent to which these 
resources are effectively exploited by 
the institutions concerned. 

The Survey of Higher Education of 
Negroes was completed before “Pearl 
Harbor” and consequently was not 
directly concerned with the war and 
post-war programs of Negro colleges 
and universities. The survey findings, 
however, indicate some of the needs 
of Negro higher education in the im- 
mediate pre-war period and suggest 
some of the developments which need 
to occur during the war and post-war 
periods. Attention will now be given 
to some of the findings of the survey 
as they relate to the present and post- 
war programs of institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes. 


FINANCE 

Many—but by no means all—of the 
basic needs of institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes might be 
remedied simply by money. The Sur- 
vey findings reinforce the already 
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abundant evidence that the Negro col- 
lege, whether public or private, typi- 
cally has insufficient income to carry 
on a reasonably adequate program of 
higher education. Negro higher edu- 
cation, consequently, is sub-standard 
with respect to the resources that 
money can provide: faculty training 
is at a relatively low level because cur- 
rent salary levels are too low either to 
stimulate or to make possible ad- 
vanced training; libraries and labora- 
tories are inadequate because funds 
for books and laboratories are insuffi- 
cient; and so on throughout the entire 
institutional program. 

It is apparent that if Negro higher 
education is to function effectively its 
financial resources must be greatly ex- 
panded, In the case of the publicly- 
supported institutions the solution of 
this problem is fairly obvious. The 
states must abandon their present pol- 
icy of differential appropriations to 
white and Negro institutions and fed- 
eral funds must be allocated to these 
institutions on an equitable basis. Fur- 
ther, the allocation of federal funds to 
states should be contingent upon the 
equitable distribution of both federal 
and state funds among white and Ne- 
gro colleges and universities. 

The case of the privately-supported 
institutions is not so clear. If, as is 
likely, the post-war economy is to be 
characterized by prohibition of the 
amassing of large surplusses of income 
by individuals, the sources of philan- 
thropy will dry up. In this event the 
private institutions, especially those 
which do not have strong denomina- 
tional connections, will find the prob- 
lem of financing an increasingly diffi- 
cult one. The non-denominational col- 
lege (2.e., the college which does not 
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receive a major part of its income 
from organized church sources) is a 
phenomenon of an uncontrolled capi- 
talistic economy; when and if this 
economy is greatly modified, the fu- 
ture of those non-denominational in- 
stitutions which do not already have 
an adequate endowment fund seems 
uncertain. 

The prospects of the denominational 
institutions of higher education are 
brighter. Denominational groups can, 
if they choose to do so, and if the 
membership is sufficiently large to 
yield the necessary revenue, support 
institutions of higher education. At the 
present time only one or two denomi- 
national colleges receive enough sup- 
port from church sources to support a 
standard college program. This ap- 
pears to be due chiefly to the fact that 
most of the denominations attempt to 
support too many separate institu- 
tions. If the denominational institu- 
tions are to make their optimum con- 
tribution to Negro life, their present 
assets must be reorganized into fewer 
and more vital units. This. can only 
come about, of course, as a result of 
the abandonment of some institutions 
and the consolidation of others. 

There must come the realization 
that only strong, adequately-sup- 
ported institutions of higher education 
are likely to survive in the post-war 
period. The primary task of the insti- 
tutions is effectively to organize their 
resources and their bases of financing 
to meet the challenge of changed social 
conditions. 


STUDENTS 


Students constitute the most im- 
portant resource of higher education. 
It seems imperative that students and 
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student needs be a primary concern 
of institutions of higher education. In- 
tensive study of representative institu- 
tions for the higher education of Ne- 
groes reveals that a lack of knowledge 
about students and a lack of concern 
about student needs is one of the chief 
general deficiencies of Negro higher 
education. Every one of these institu- 
tions draws students from sub-stand- 
ard elementary and secondary schools, 
yet there is a virtual absence of co- 
operation with these schools directed 
at the improvement of instruction at 
the elementary and secondary level. 
Every one of these institutions has a 
large number of students who reveal 
a lack of readiness for college work, 
yet functional remedial procedures are 
not generally found in the institutions. 
Every one of these institutions serves 
a population which includes a large 
number of economically underprivi- 
leged youth of high potentiality, yet 
few have devised a program which as- 
sures the conservation of the most able 
students. Every one of these institu- 
tions draws its students from a popu- 
lation that experiences a general lack 
of respect for personality and an ab- 
sence of civic participation, yet seldom 
is the college environment such that 
students may gain practice in demo- 
cratic living. 

The conservation of the potential 
student resources of Negro higher edu- 
cation will require definite improve- 
ment in the procedures of practically 
all of the colleges and universities for 
Negroes. There is need for the inten- 
sive study of students so that the col- 
lege may know what kind of students 
it has; their educational level, their 
social and emotional adjustment, their 
school and home background, their 
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vocational interests and their economic 
status. It is only on this basis that the 
college may ascertain the general needs 
of its students and identify those who 
require special treatment. 

There is need for the institutions of 
higher education to establish a close 
relationship with the elementary and 
secondary schools from which it re- 
cruits its students and to assist these 
schools in the improvement of their 
educational offerings. The quality of 
instruction given at these lower levels 
is clearly a concern of the college since 
the level of the educational program 
which the college can organize depends 
in large measure upon the previous 
preparation of its students. A further 
important aspect of the cooperative 
relationship which should exist be- 
tween schools and colleges concerns 
the identification and encouragement 
of superior and talented students. In- 
stitutions of higher education must as- 
sume the initiative in establishing pro- 
cedures which will assure, first, the 
early identification of both students of 
superior academic ability and those 
with exceptional non-academic talents 
and, second, the conservation of these 
promising individuals. 

There is need for definite and ade- 
quate provision for the individual dif- 
ferences in readiness for college work 
which are to be found among entering 
students. The low educational level of 
the majority of entering students is 
perhaps the most serious and pressing 
problem which confronts institutions 
for the higher education of Negroes. 
The college which admits such stu- 
dents must assume a preparatory func- 
tion, 2.e., it must establish procedures 
which will enable students to prepare 
themselves for work of college level. 
The needs of sub-average students 
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vary. For some, remedial courses or 
procedures in reading and study tech- 
niques may be sufficient; the needs of 
others may be met through sub- 


freshman courses in English and 
mathematics; for still other students 
an extensive sub-freshman training 
program will be necessary. It must be 
emphasized that in many institutions 
these preparatory procedures must be 
used with a large proportion of enter- 
ing students, that in many institutions 
the preparation of students for college 
work should be the primary objective 
of the freshman year. 

There is need for an enlarged pro- 
gram of student aid. In spite of the 
fact that most of the institutions for 
the higher education of Negroes are 
already straining their resources to 
provide financial aid for students there 
are still worthy and able youth who 
cannot afford the “luxury” of a college 
education. If higher education is to be 
available to low income groups the 
necessarily limited sum the institu- 
tions themselves might make avail- 
able for student aid purposes must be 
supplemented by outside agencies. In 
the present emergency philanthropy 
could find no more worthy project 
than that of subsidizing the college 
and professional training of worthy 
but impecunious Negro youth. For a 
long-time program of student aid, Ne- 
gro colleges and universities should 
insist on the continuance of federal or 
state grants to needy students. 


Faculty 


Next to its students, the most im- 
portant resource of higher education 
is its teachers. The Survey studies re- 
veal that institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes are typically be- 
low acceptable levels in those items 
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of faculty personnel which appear to 
be related to the effectiveness of the 
college program. 

Obviously there is a need for a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
highly-trained Negro teachers. There 
is not now a sufficient number of such 
individuals to staff the colleges and 
universities as they are currently or- 
ganized. A number of institutions are 
currently embarrassed because of the 
literal impossibility of securing quali- 
fied and well-trained teachers-—espe- 
cially in the fields of science and the 
mechanic arts—to direct their expand- 
ing educational programs. It is a star- 
tling fact to consider that, under con- 
ditions of equality of opportunity for 
Negroes to participate in the economic 
life of the nation, the number of quali- 
fied Negroes is entirely inadequate to 
meet the demands of educational in- 
stitutions, industry and governmental 
service. 

The faculty resources must be ef- 
fectively organized. The college staff, 
in any institution worthy of the name, 
is composed of highly-trained individ- 
uals of above average ability. These 
individuals have much to contribute to 
the institution, particularly in such 
aspects of the program as the deter- 
mination of institutional objectives 
and policies. The present typical prac- 
tice of failing to give the faculty a 
real voice in determining the institu- 
tion’s program—a practice which 
grows out of an essentially undemo- 
cratic philosophy of administration— 
results in a loss to the institution of 
an actual and significant force. 

Another aspect of the faculty re- 
sources, which is not now being suffi- 
ciently exploited and to which atten- 
tion must be given, concerns the utili- 
zation of the research and creative 
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abilities of individual staff members. 
One of the functions of higher educa- 
tion is to push back the frontiers of 
knowledge. Certainly it may be ar- 
gued that the Negro college and uni- 
versity ought to constitute an environ- 
ment in which talented and able Ne- 
gro scholars can make contributions 
to knowledge; that the Negro college 
and university ought particularly to 
constitute a center for the study of 
Negro life and for the application of 
the finding of its studies to the prob- 
lems of the Negro life both in the 
United States and other parts of the 
world. That the Negro college has not 
provided such an environment nor ful- 
filled such a function has deprived 
the Negro community of the quality of 
intellectual leadership it needs and has 
a right to expect, and has deprived the 
nation of the contributions which Ne- 
gro scientists and scholars ought to 
make and have the ability to make. 
The present emergency provides an 
excellent example of the results of 
these deprivations. Negro scientists are 
not making a significant contribution 
to the war effort, in spite of the abili- 
ties which are to be found within the 
group, because they have not had and 
do not now have a hospitable environ- 
ment for their efforts. Well formulated 
plans for the integration of the Negro 
in American life or definitive state- 
ments of the post-war needs of Ne- 
groes have not come from the insti- 
tutions of higher education because 
faculty resources have not been di- 
rected to these ends. 


Scope oF CURRICULA 


The survey studies reveal that the 
range of curricular offerings available 
in institutions for the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes is much narrower than 
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that in higher institutions for white 
persons in those states which main- 
tain racially separate higher institu- 
tions. At the undergraduate level many 
of the fields of specialization are not 
available to Negroes, and usually 
those which are offered are not as 
diversified, Graduate work is available 
in Negro institutions in only 8 states 
and the District of Columbia; in these 
institutions the work is, in most in- 
stances, limited to a few fields and 
does not extend beyond the level of 
the master’s degree. Professional edu- 
cation in medicine and dentistry is 
available in only 2 institutions, both 
of which are privately-controlled. Law 
is available in only 3 institutions, one 
of which is privately-controlled. 

Thus at all levels of higher educa- 
tion the Negro student faces a quan- 
titative limitation of opportunity with 
the result that the Negro group has 
been deprived of the diversity of 
trained leadership that is so essential 
to its cultural and economic advance- 
ment. The effect of this condition upon 
the life of the nation is well illustrated 
by the present emergency. There is a 
pressing need for highly trained indi- 
viduals: chemists, physicists, engi- 
neers, technicians, physicians, and the 
like. The success of the nation’s war 
effort depends upon the availability of 
a tremendous number of such special- 
ists. Yet relatively few Negroes are 
prepared in these fields, in part be- 
cause the opportunity for specialized 
training has not been readily avail- 
able to the bulk of the Negro popula- 
tion. 

The present narrow scope of cur- 
ricular offerings in Negro higher edu- 
cation is due to three basic factors: 
(1) the relatively small size (enroll- 
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ment) of the institutions; (2) the lack 
of facilities which grows out of the 
inadequate financial resources of the 
institutions; and (3) the assumption 
that the occupational opportunities for 
college trained Negroes are rigidly re- 
stricted, thus leading to the major em- 
phasis being placed on teacher train- 
ing curricula. The alleviation of the 
condition presents a difficult problem. 
What appears to be called for in the 
public institutions is a larger measure 
of financial support and the allocation 
of fields of specialization among insti- 
tutions within a given state or region. 
Private institutions within the same 
area should, through allocation of cur- 
ricula and courses, joint use of physi- 
cal facilities and faculty personnel, 
and in some instances, merger of insti- 
tutions, attempt to offer their clientele 
a more unified and extensive program 
than is now available. 

It is probable that the problem of 
graduate and professional work is go- 
ing to require a somewhat different 
method of solution than that of the 
undergraduate offerings. The Gaines 
Decision has put sharply before the 
States the responsibility for making 
graduate and professional offerings 
available to Negro citizens. Although 
this decision was handed down some 
four years ago not a single one of the 
States has made adequate provision 
for the graduate and professional edu- 
cation of Negroes, and in most states 
there has been no serious effort to 
make such offerings available in ac- 
cordance with the principles estab- 
lished by the court. The establishment 
of limited graduate and professional 
programs in institutions whose under- 
graduate programs are seriously defi- 
cient or the setting up of out-of-state 
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scholarship plans afford no real or last- 
ing solution of the problem; indeed, 
these makeshift arrangements are 
likely to retard the development of 
vital and functional programs. 
There are four alternatives that 
states may follow in discharging their 
obligation for graduate and profes- 
sional work for their Negro citizens: 
(1) they may duplicate for Negroes 
the facilities they have provided for 
white persons (this would obviously 
require the duplication of all fields of 
specialization at all levels); (2) they 
may admit Negro students to the grad- 
uate and professional schools now re- 
stricted to white students; (3) existing 
private institutions may be utilized; 
or (4) regional institutions might be 
developed. Which of these alternatives 
a given state is to adopt is a matter, 
of course, for the state to decide, and 
it seems likely that different states 
will adopt different plans. There 
should be insistence, however, that 
equalized opportunity at the level of 
graduate and professional education 
be made an actuality in each of the 
States, and an equal insistence upon 
the rejection of makeshift plans, espe- 
cially those which involve the imposing 
of advanced programs upon weak and 
inadequate undergraduate programs. 


QUALITY OF OFFERINGS 


From the qualitative standpoint 
likewise Negro higher education suf- 
fers in comparison with institutions 
for the higher education of white per- 
sons. The survey studies reveal that 
typically the curricular offerings of 
colleges for Negroes are qualitatively 
inferior to those of representative 
American institutions of higher educa- 
tion, Further, the accreditation status 


of institutions indicates how general 
is the absence of standard and accept- 
able programs in these institutions. 
Only 2 institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes are approved by the 
Association of American Universities, 
although at least one institution for 
the higher education of white persons 
is so approved in each of the Southern 
states. Further, in 9 of the 17 Southern 
states no public higher institution for 
Negroes is fully accredited by the ap- 
propriate regional accrediting associa- 
tion and in 5 of these states no higher 
institution, either public or private, is 
so accredited. Thus the opportunities 
now afforded by Negro higher educa- 
tion are limited not only quantita- 
tively but also qualitatively. Clearly, 
Negro higher education of the future 
cannot and must not be second rate. 

The quality of an institution’s pro- 
gram depends upon a number of in- 
terrelated factors: the nature of its 
objectives and the ability of the in- 
stitution to achieve them; its faculty 
resources; its curricular organization; 
its instructional practices; its library 
resources; its physical facilities; its 
student personnel services; and the 
effective administration of its re- 
sources. Intensive study of a number 
of representative institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes reveals 
that at each of these points the typical 
institution is below the level of repre- 
sentative American colleges and uni- 
versities. (It is important to empha- 
size the fact, however, that this gen- 
eralization does not apply to all in- 
stitutions for the higher education of 
Negroes.) More adequate financing 
would, as pointed out in a foregoing 
section of this discussion, have the 
effect of improving the program at 
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many points. Improvement at other 
points, however, depends not so much 
upon finance as upon administrative 
vision and resourcefulness. 


CoNCLUSION 


This chapter has been concerned 
with the resources of Negro higher 
education and their improvement. No 
attempt is made to delineate specific 
war and post-war programs as such. 
The point of view is presented rather 
that regardless of their nature these 
programs can be effectively promoted 


only to the extent that the resources 
of individual institutions are effec- 
tively exploited. It is shown that the 
financial support of Negro higher edu- 
cation is, in general, inadequate and 
that the administration of present re- 
sources is at many points subject to 
decided improvement. It is only as 
these conditions are remedied that Ne- 
gro higher education can make a vital 
and significant contribution to the war 
effort of the nation and the post-war 
readjustment. 
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Cuarpter XIX 


THE ROLE OF NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION IN POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION: THE NEGRO LAND GRANT COLLEGE 


R. B. Atwoop 


To an extent previously unknown, 
the world is engaged in a total “all- 
out” war. One of the inevitable results 
of this war will be the accentuation 
of the trend in Negro education for 
the land grant colleges to grow and 
expand while institutions depending 
for their support upon private philan- 
thropy will face increasing difficulties. 
Fundamental economic and _ social 
transformations will follow the war; 
public need will be regarded as more 
important than private profit. If the 
Negro land grant colleges are going to 
be able to meet the challenge that the 
future will present them, they must 
begin now to free themselves of the 
shackles of tradition that have kept 
them too close to a beaten path. 

The great democracies of the world 
will never lay down their arms until 
a complete victory has been achieved. 
A democratic victory must bring the 
realization of the four essential human 
freedoms—“freedom of speech and ex- 
pression, religious freedom, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear, 
everywhere in the world.” Democratic 
victory must not end in a return to 
the conditions of the past. We are in 
the midst of a crisis in civilization no 
less profound than that which at- 
tended the Reformation or the French 
Revolution. When the war ends, a 
new world must be built on the ruins 
of the old. In this new world, the state 
must assume an ever greater and 
greater rdle in the preservation of our 
cultural heritage. 
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The war has made ridiculous the old 
notion that one race or class is su- 
perior to all others. In the future, the 
primary aim of society must be the 
promotion of the well-being, educa- 
tion, and development of all. Barriers 
to opportunities for achievement based 
on color must be destroyed. This can 
be realized best through the agency of 
the state. The state must see to it that 
every man is given an opportunity to 
contribute to the welfare of all. And, 
in return, every man will expect the 
state to guarantee him its protection 
in the enjoyment of the common heri- 
tage of all. In order to perform the 
many things that will be expected of 
it in the future, the state will be 
forced to be more exacting than it has 
been in the past. Public welfare must 
take precedence over private gain. The 
burden of taxation will not be light 
again at any time in the foreseeable 
future. Private wealth will be heavily 
burdened. It will have less and less 
to give to private educational institu- 
tions. The responsibility of education 
will fall increasingly on the state. Out 
of this situation will come a great and 
sacred challenge to the Negro land 
grant colleges to buckle on their 
swords and shields and go out to bat- 
tle in the name of truth and honor. 
During the years immediately ahead 
they will need all the strength and 
courage that they can muster. Diffi- 
cult as their task will be, if, even 
before hostilities cease, they face the 
future with calmness and confidence, 
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they will find themselves in a position 
to play a réle in the saga of Negro 
education in America that a short time 
ago even their most sanguine and op- 
timistic friends would not have dared 
believe possible. 

It is most fortunate for the land 
grant colleges that they are to play 
this larger réle in the education of the 
Negro just at the time when he will 
be admitted to a larger role in Ameri- 
can life. The responsibility will be 
great, Few Negro private colleges will 
be in a position to make the expansion 
required in order to offer many of the 
courses necessary in preparing young 
men and women of the future for many 
of the places that will be opened to 
them. Most of the expansion into new 
fields where the expense involved will 
be large must be done by the publicly- 
supported higher institutions. Attract- 
ing more and more students, these col- 
leges cannot content themselves with 
merely adding new courses. They must 
be ever mindful of their increased re- 
sponsibility to be sources of inspira- 
tion, citadels of courage, and abodes of 
virtue for a race whose faith alone has 
kept it from being utterly crushed by 
the increasing calamities that have be- 
fallen it. 

The question then of what the pro- 
gram of the Negro land grant colleges 
is to be for the period following the 
war is one of great urgency and much 
importance. Fortunately, the last two 
decades have witnessed great improve- 
ments at these institutions. And now 
as a result, they are in position to as- 
sume the larger responsibilities of the 
future. It was not many years ago 
that Negro land grant colleges were 
so lightly regarded in academic circles 
as to lead many to question the jus- 
tification for their existence. Their 


programs, techniques, and standards 
were all too often unworthy even of the 
crude and cumbersome names under 
which most of them were established 
by the various state legislatures. Re- 
cent years have seen changes revolu- 
tionary in nature made at many of 
them. What seemed impossible for 
them to do, actually happened. Drop- 
ping much of their self-consciousness, 
they mapped out programs for them- 
selves that they believed would pre- 


pare their students for the life they 


were to live and the work they could 
find to do. The wonders they have 
wrought in the raising of standards is 
little short of miraculous. All of this 
we now realize was only in prepara- 
tion for the great task that lies before 
them. 

Though time and fortune often com- 
pletely invalidate even the wisest pre- 
dictions, I make bold here to suggest 
a few ways in which the land grant 
colleges may undertake to meet the 
obligations that have been recently 
placed upon them. In making these 
suggestions, it is well, first, to point 
out the objects that the suggested pro- 
gram would seek to obtain. In this 
way, we shall know the end of our 
story before it begins. It should be 
said also that the suggestions to be 
made below are in no way offered as a 
full and complete program to meet all 
the needs and requirements of the im- 
mediate future of the Negro land grant 
college. 

The objects to be sought by the pro- 
gram are: 

1. To give students a type of voca- 
tional training which will fit them 
to occupy a responsible and self- 
satisfying place in the modern 
economic world. 

2. To impress upon all the great 
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value of organized social services 
that provide means for adequate 
health and nutrition. 

3. To inculcate standards of value 
in students which will inspire 
them to help build an America in 
which all men may live a full 
and free life. 

The achievement of these objectives 
will not be easy. A prime requisite 
will be their thorough understanding 
and appreciation by all administrative 
and instructional personnel. They 
must be fully cognizant of the fact 
that the attainment of these goals will 
have to be the culmination of a con- 
tinuous, dynamic process in which all 
participate. Ultimately, the carrying 
out of any objective or set of objec- 
tives is up to the individual instructors 
and administrators in their daily con- 
tact with students, and it is here that 
final responsibility must be placed. No 
educational setup is any better than 
those in charge of it. This unalterable 
fact must dominate the thinking and 
planning of those who would provide 
a beacon light in the darkened skies of 
our time. From the humblest employee 
to the highest ranking policy-making 
official, the objectives of an institution 
must not only be understood and ap- 
preciated, but they must also be con- 
sciously translated into actions pre- 
cisely calculated to assist in their 
realization. This can be accomplished 
most effectively through participation 
by all in developing the specific meth- 
ods by which over-all objectives are 
to be attained. Thus, also may the 
required enthusiasm and spirit be gen- 
erated. 

A carefully-planned program with 
the three above objectives in mind 
might include among other things, 
courses that are basic to the acquire- 


ment of a full knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of modern commercial prac- 
tices, broad training in the principles 
and practical applications of the 
mechanisms used in industries that 
give promise of offering wide oppor- 
tunities for the employment of thou- 
sands, both during and after the war, 
and ready familiarity with the tech- 
niques of community organizations 
and controls. Such a program should 
do much to improve the economic con- 
ditions under which Negroes are now 
forced to live. Improvement of those 
conditions is basic to the attainment 
of a better and freer life. No people 
can be contented unless they can find 
work at which they can maintain their 
dignity and self-respect, and at the 
same time receive compensation large 
enough to give them a chance to set 
aside something that will provide a 
sense of security. No program for the 
freedom of man is worth the paper it 
is written upon, unless it first provides 
for and secures to every individual the 
means whereby fear from want can be 
obtained as a result of reasonable ef- 
fort. 

No occupation can give a greater 
sense of security and independence 
than can agriculture. The vast major- 
ity of the Negro population lives and, 
for all the predictable future, will con- 
tinue to live in the southern states, an 
agricultural region. The Negro land 
grant colleges are also inescapably 
linked with the agricultural South. 
They cannot avoid the responsibility 
of providing leadership for the mil- 
lions of Negro farm owners, tenants, 
and laborers of this region. 

Today three vital factors are at 
work in southern agriculture which 
must be taken into consideration by 


those who would intelligently help the 
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South. The first is the increasing mech- 
anization of farm processes, second, 
the growing federal intervention in the 
economic pattern of agriculture, and 
third, the widening interest in and the 
steadily growing quantity of informa- 
tion about dietitics and health. 

The use of power-driven machinery 
in Southern agriculture is creating a 
revolution in human relationships 
which will rival that which accom- 
panied the abolition of slavery. As this 
trend continues, the position of the 
traditional southern laborer and ten- 
ant will become increasingly difficult. 
Complete farm mechanization is not 
likely in the immediate future, but if 
the southern farm worker is to sur- 
vive, he must adapt himself to the 
use of machines. The Negro land grant 
college must interest itself in teaching 
the care and operation of heavy farm 
machinery. To compete successfully 
with the mechanized plantation, Negro 
farm owners can not rely on old fash- 
ioned hand processes. To an ever in- 
creasing degree the tractor and gang- 
plow will replace the traditional mule 
and hoe. The growing shadow of the 
mechanical cotton picker is clearly 
discernable across the level fields of 
the deep South. 

Today with production of tools and 
machines used in normal peace time 
production curtailed, great emphasis 
in training programs must be placed on 
the repair and reconditioning of farm 
machinery. Moreover, for the Negro 
farmer, working on a smaller scale 
than his competitors and without suffi- 
cient capital for replacements, this in- 
terest in maintaining the working effi- 
ciency of his machines will not be 
limited to the present. The agricultural 
and mechanical departments of the 
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Negro land grant colleges can cooper- 
ate very effectively in stressing this 
problem. In the face of limited capital 
available among Negro farmers for 
the purchase of machines, the coopera- 
tive use and ownership of such power 
tools should also be promoted. The 
tremendous expansion of federal con- 
trol and regulation in various phases 
of agriculture has made cooperative 
action virtually imperative. Negro 
farmers must be made thoroughly cog- 
nizant of the values of such joint ac- 
tion and of the necessity of pooling 
their resources. 

The general acceptance of the 
philosophy that farming is an industry 
requiring direct assistance from the 
federal government and that farm land 
is a form of national wealth merely 
entrusted to the care of the individual 
will necessarily force agricultural col- 
leges to interest themselves in this 
problem. The very magnitude of gov- 
ernment intervention at present would 
justify the inauguration of special 
units or even specific courses dealing 
with federal agricultural controls. If 
they are to protect themselves and to 
receive the greatest possible benefits 
from public regulation, the Negro 
farmers must have advice and guid- 
ance. Today this is one of the primary 
responsibilities of the Negro land grant 
colleges. 

Related to this responsibility is that 
of preparing leaders who are familiar 
with agricultural economics. In the 
past agricultural colleges have stressed 
production efficiency, but have neg- 
lected the equally important field of 
marketing the increased production as 
profitably as possible. If the Negro 
farm producer is to share equitably in 
the fruits of his labor, he must have 
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either an intelligent understanding of 
agricultural economics or the benefit 
of well-informed guidance. Common 
rural commercial problems should 
form an important part of a student’s 
college training. 

With the longest growing season of 
any region in the nation, the South is 
forced to import food and, moreover, 
is notorious for the prevalence of diet 
deficiencies among its people. The Ne- 
gro land grant college can not afford to 
neglect this area of wasted human re- 
sources. The present nation-wide con- 
cern over the nutritional habits of the 
people, the “victory garden” move- 
ment, can and must do much to im- 
prove the health of the nation. If ener- 
getically fostered it can also have a 
vital influence on increasing the farm- 
er’s ability to live off his farm. The 
evils of dependence on a single cash 
crop may be mitigated by producing 
more of the vital necessities of life on 
the individual farms. The advantages 
of producing and preserving foods at 
home must be broadcast through the 
South. 

Much of this work of education can 
be done through the extension services 
of the federal government. The im- 
portance of extension work in dissemi- 
nating knowledge among the people 
cannot be over-emphasized, and the 
prominent place which extension work- 
ers have assumed in the programs of 
the federal government makes this 
type of service even more significant 
during a period of increasing govern- 
mental control. The Negro land grant 
colleges have never received oppor- 
tunities equivalent to those of similar 
white institutions in carrying on ex- 
tension work. This inequality is not 
decreasing. The fight must be con- 


tinued to obtain for the Negro his 
rightful place in the program, but the 
urgency of the situation requires that 
the very best use be made now of what 
is available. While struggling for what 
is theirs by right and justice, Negro 
leaders must attempt to increase the 
cooperation between themselves and 
the more fortunate institutions. The 
Negro farmer must be encouraged to 
use to the utmost the information and 
facilities of the white extension agents. 

Similarly, though the Negro is ex- 
cluded from experimental station 
work, he should make every effort to 
utilize the results of such research. 
Admittedly the Negro has problems 
which are distinctly his, problems upon 
which research should be done, but 
many of the questions facing him are 
identical with those of white farmers 
who are usually studied. These data 
must be employed. In addition, while 
it is not a satisfactory substitute for 
Negro experimental stations, every en- 
couragement should be given to the 
use of the facilities of white experi- 
mental stations on problems peculiar 
to the Negro. 

Like agriculture, the mechanic arts 
have been greatly emphasized in the 
Negro land grant college. All too often, 
however, courses offered in this field 
have been antiquated. They have 
failed to prepare students to work in 
modern industries, In the greatest in- 
dustrial nation of the world the Amer- 
ican Negro should find many more 
vocational opportunities whereby he 
might contribute his share to national 
production. The present crisis has done 
much to break down racial barriers in 
the economic world. Though the Ne- 
gro will lose many of the more ad- 
vanced positions to which he has at- 
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tained, it is evident that in spite of 
these anticipated post-war losses, his 
over-all position will be more favor- 
able than before. The educational fa- 
cilities of the land grant colleges must 
be used to the utmost to enable the 
Negro to take advantage of every op- 
portunity which he will have avail- 
able. 

During the post-war period, our in- 
dustrial system will undergo certain 
more or less drastic shake-ups. 
Granted that there will be a need for 
a much larger standing military and 
naval force than ever before in our 
history, the creation and maintenance 
of this force will not require the pres- 
ent “all-out” concentration of our in- 
dustrial system. Peace time production 
will again come into its own, and in 
this period of reorganization many of 
the men who have been trained for a 
narrow routine task in war industry 
wil] find that they are lost in a world 
of normal production. In spite of the 
urgency of our need for trained man- 
power now, this is a present danger 
with which those who are responsible 
for training workers must concern 
themselves. Whenever possible, this 
war production training must be broad 
enough to provide a basis for making 
adjustments to post-war conditions. 

The two extremes of preparing a 
worker for a specific job, with the pos- 
sibility that the position will not be 
available, and giving him a mere 
smattering of fundamentals for a num- 
ber of different skills, which in reality 
prepares him for nothing at all, must 
be avoided. The creation of training 
programs which escape these pitfalls 
is not easy or simple, but a conscien- 
tious attempt must be made to ac- 
complish it. The extent to which this 


can be done successfully will be the 
measure of the value of the training 
given. 

Following the war there is certain 
to be a great demand for re-training 
courses, sponsored and financed per- 
haps by the government, to prepare 
war industry workers for other jobs. 
This is an eventuality for which the 
Negro land grant colleges should plan. 
Thousands of men in colleges and 
others who were about to enter college 
have been inducted into the armed 
forces. They have not given up their 
desire for an education, but, matured 
by the holocaust of war, they will de- 
mand that the colleges have something 
of value to give them. 

As to the specific fields in which 
training should be given there is nat- 
urally room for wide divergency of 
opinion. One of the permanent results 
of the war will be a revolution in our 
means of transportation. The automo- 
bile may never become as dated as the 
horse and buggy, but that it must give 
way to some degree to the airplane is 
being demonstrated daily on the 
battlefields of the world. Thousands 
of men who will return as expert air- 
men from those fields will never be 
content to remain permanently on the 
ground, Nor can we satisfactorily pro- 
tect ourselves unless we maintain a 
far superior air force to the one we 
had before the war. To meet the de- 
mands in this field, Negro land grant 
colleges should provide, as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit, adequate courses 
to prepare their students to secure em- 
ployment in those industries engaged 
in the production of airplanes. The 
field of aviation mechanics and all the 
attendant ground force needed to serv- 
ice our anticipated peace time air fleet, 
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both civilian and military, will pro- 
vide employment for those who have 
the training. 

In the future, there should also be 
increasing opportunities for Negroes in 
the field of communications. The war 
has revealed to all the complete 
groundlessness of the belief, held by 
many until quite recently, that the 
oceans afford us protection from ene- 
mies across the seas. Isolationism in 
American politics is dead. We must 
forever remain on the alert. This 
means that our whole system of com- 
munications must be permanently en- 
larged. The Signal Corps is with us 
to stay. The government has given 
Negroes positions and training for this 
work. The land grant colleges will do 
well to offer courses that will enable 
their students to qualify easily for 
such positions. The demand for such 
persons will be great. In the future the 
great corporations operating in the 
field of communications may well be 
expected to follow the government’s 
lead in giving work to Negroes. 

Negro land grant colleges, dependent 
in the vast majority of instances upon 
appropriations from state legislatures 
in which the voice of the Negro is very 
small indeed, have been and will con- 
tinue to be handicapped by a lack of 
adequate financial support. As the 
state takes over to an increasing de- 
gree the task of preparing the youth 
for a more complete life, some in- 
creases in financial support will un- 
doubtedly occur, but some other means 
must be found for promoting the ef- 
fectiveness of the college program. In 
the field of industrial training a lack 
of equipment and experienced teachers 
is crucial. In the immediate future, 
even if there were sufficient funds 


available with which to pay for it, 
industrial equipment will be difficult 
to obtain. The same situation exists 
in respect to obtaining men who have 
the necessary training and experience 
to act as instructors. Such persons have 
always been able to command greater 
financial returns in private industry. 
Consequently, the Negro land grant 
college must establish some sort of 
tie-up with private industrial con- 
cerns by which their students will find 
it possible to obtain practical expe- 
rience in the mechanic arts. In the field 
of teacher training, practice teaching 
is considered essential; an even greater 
amount of practice in the application 
of theory is vital to the success of in- 
struction in the field of industrial 
training. 

The tremendous expansion in the 
field of government control and man- 
agement which must necessarily con- 
tinue after the war should be brought 
to the attention of students in Negro 
land grant colleges: In the past Ne- 
groes have done well in the field of 
government work, and the future 
should hold excellent prospects. Insti- 
tutions of higher learning might well 
study this field and in some instances 
guide and prepare students for specific 
openings in public service which guar- 
antee a relatively high financial re- 
turn and security. This need not be 
limited to agricultural and mechanical 
positions as such, but could include a 
broad field of social service for which 
specific scientific training is a pre- 
requisite. For instance, much remains 
to be done to make our nation a 
healthy one. The current interest in 
nutrition and health education must 
not be allowed to decline during the 
post-war period. 
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One of the best assurances that Ne- 
groes can have that they can reason- 
ably expect to free themselves from 
the degradation of the constant fear 
that accompanies economic insecurity 
is for them to own and operate busi- 
nesses of their own. Simple as this 
sounds, up to this time, the truth is 
that the Negro has not done this. 
There are some exceptions to this 
statement, but these are so few as to 
serve admirably to prove the case. In 
the great urban centers where Negroes 
are congregated by the thousands, the 
places of business, with few exceptions, 
are in the hands of people of other 
races. 

There are many explanations for 
this, but none of them is completely 
valid. The one most usually advanced 
is this: Negroes experience great diffi- 
culty in securing the capital neces- 
sary for business entrepreneurship; but 
so does everyone else who has no se- 
curity to offer for it. What we often 
forget is the fact that most of the 
great American fortunes were made 
by men who started with little capital. 
Capital has a way of growing. That 
is, if it is put in the right soil and left 
undisturbed long enough. Most Ne- 
groes who have gone into business have 
been ignorant of those fundamental 
principles that make or break a busi- 
ness. They have been too anxious to 
get rich over night. Consequently, in- 
stead of putting their earnings back 
into their business until the enterprise 
gets large enough to afford a decent 
profit, they begin at once to spend 
much faster than their income war- 
rants. When they wake up, they are 
out of business. The knowledge that 
they have acquired is then of no use 
to them. Experience is an excellent 


teacher, but it is far too slow and ex- 
pensive, By the time that the average 
Negro business man has learned how 
to operate, his former mistakes have 
been so expensive and have so dis- 
couraged him that he is willing to 
close his business and take whatever 
loss may be involved. 

Adequate courses in business would 
go a long way in eliminating much of 
this failure. Courses organized to meet 
the particular needs of business in Ne- 
gro communities should be especially 
valuable. When the Negro concerns 
grow sufficiently large and numerous 
to give employment to large numbers 
of Negroes, much of the fear that 
blackens Negro life will disappear. 
More and more Negroes will have em- 
ployment at work in which they can 
take pride and find happiness. Campus 
cooperatives at the Negro land grant 
colleges would provide excellent train- 
ing experiences for students interested 
in commerce and also furnish valuable 
object lessons in social cooperation. 

Though there is very little danger 
that they will, the Negro land grant 
colleges must not concern themselves 
solely with vocational pursuits. Occu- 
pational competence, as important as 
it is, should not be the only function 
of education. The criterion of the edu- 
cated man is proficiency in perform- 
ing the varied activities of life whether 
they be economic, social, or political. 
To better understand his own position 
and that of his vocation in relation to 
the whole society, every graduate 
should be equipped during his college 
course with a sufficient background in 
the social sciences. 

Ultimately the purpose of any col- 
lege is preparation for citizenship, for 


intelligent and worthy participation in 
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society. This is particularly true in the 
light of the vastly expanded functions 
of the government in the modern 
world. Laws governing the varied ac- 
tivities of the people in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor unions are of vital 
importance, not only to those directly 
affected, but to all living within the 
jurisdiction of those laws. General 
education of the type which will en- 
able the students to adjust themselves 
to our close-knit society with its 
ramifications of interdependence and 
cooperation must be an integral part 
of vocational education. 

For a minority group, relegated to 
a position of inferiority, the problem of 
living within the framework of a bi- 
racial society is one of the utmost 
significance. Faced with restrictions 
and segregation the American Negro 
must have an inner strength stemming 
from a satisfying philosophy of life 
which will enable him to make adjust- 
ments to injustices he cannot avoid. 
The rash optimism in regard to the 
effect on race relations of the first 
World War must not be repeated. 
After the present conflict, we must 
realize that many of the same pat- 
terns of discrimination, so antagonistic 
to democracy, will continue unabated. 
Through the medium of courses espe- 
cially designed for that purpose, the 
Negro land grant colleges must assist 
their students in building up and 
maintaining inviolate their personal 


integrity and self-respect. 


In addition to the problem of de- 
veloping wholesome personal adjust- 
ments, it must be remembered that the 
vast majority of Negro students have 
not had opportunities for participation 
in civic activities. In proportion as the 
government intervenes in the activities 
of the individual, it is increasingly 
necessary that the individual be able 
to influence the government. The non- 
participation of the Negro in the po- 
litical life of the South is well known. 
The current movement against the poll 
tax suffrage requirements of the South- 
ern states may not succeed in greatly 
affecting the political position of the 
Negro, but the mere fact that at pres- 
ent the rights and privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship are denied him is no 
reason for neglecting to inspire him 
with the burning desire for those 
rights. Not only must the demand for 
the attributes of American citizenship 
be kept alive in the hearts and minds 
of all American Negroes, but prepara- 
tions must be made now for the in- 
telligent use of those rights. 

There is every reason for the Ne- 
gro to expect the opening of new areas 
of opportunity as a result of the pres- 
ent world conflict. Upon the Negro 
land grant colleges will fall, to a large 
degree, the burden of preparing him 
to take full advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. In doing so, these colleges will 
render invaluable service to the Negro 
and the States and country from which 
they obtain their support. 








CHAPTER XX 


THE ROLE OF THE NEGRO LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
IN POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


BENJAMIN E, Mays 


Chapter six in this volume deals 
with the Réle of Higher Education in 
Post-War Reconstruction. It stands to 
reason that the Réle of Negro Higher 
Education in Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion with special reference to the 
Negro liberal arts college is not wholly 
unrelated to the réle of higher educa- 
tion generally. One cannot conceive of 
a discussion of the Negro liberal arts 
college without touching upon many 
aspects of the liberal arts college that 
is not marked by the modifying adjec- 
tive. It is likely that there will be some 
overlapping in chapters six and twen- 
ty-four. The same will no doubt hold 
true with respect to other chapters, 
especially the chapters that deal with 
the Negro land grant and Negro teach- 
ers colleges. 

The writer recognizes, however, the 
need of this particular chapter. As 
long as the Negro is one of the minor- 
ities in American society, segregated, 
denied the opportunity to mingle 
freely with other human beings, and 
lives in a semi-democratic and a semi- 
Christian nation, there will be need of 
special emphases in his case. 


THE Post-WaARk CURRICULUM CONTENT 
OF THE Necro LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


It is not the purpose in this article 
to deal in detail with the content of 
the curriculum of the Negro liberal 
arts college. It is taken for granted 
that the curriculum content of liberal 
arts colleges the country over will have 
many points of similarity. It is also 


assumed that the Negro liberal arts 
college will continue after the War as 
before to stress leadership by prepar- 
ing men and women to become teach- 
ers, ministers, physicians, dentists, 
lawyers, business men, social workers, 
expert chemists, physicists, bankers, 
and the like. Whatever happens to our 
changing civilization, it is impossible 
to conceive of a social order without 
persons trained in the fields listed 
above. And it is hardly conceivable 
that the time will ever come when ex- 
pert knowledge in these fields will not 
be a decided asset. Radical changes 
may take place here and there and cer- 
tain curriculum changes will be in- 
evitable in the light of the needs 
revealed by war and post-war disloca- 
tions, but the content will largely re- 
main in the realms of the physical and 
social sciences, religion, art and the 
humanities. This will be true of all 
liberal arts colleges. In other words, 
the curricula of the Negro liberal arts 
colleges will not be completely re- 
novated just because there has been a 
World War. Many things will remain 


unchanged. 


OPENING CLOSED Doors 


In the Negro liberal arts colleges as 
the student is trained in the particular 
areas stipulated above one can hardly 
escape emphasizing the need of the 
Negro student applying himself so dil- 
igently that an increasing number of 
exceptionally able persons will be 
turned out to work in many fields in 
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our developing democracy. Whether 
he likes it or not, the road of the Negro 
is hard. He may not be allowed to 
function effectively and freely if he is 
able. He certainly will not be allowed 
if he is ordinary. The presenv War has 
driven this fact home once again. And 
the case can be made for the Negro 
only if he is exceptional. He must be- 
lieve and be taught that he can break 
through barriers however unsurmount- 
able they may seem. It is a harrassing 
thing and sometimes damaging to the 
personality to live in a world where 
such a point of view as “being excep- 
tional” must be constantly kept before 
one but there seems to be no escape. 
As these able students are graduated, 
the impact of the whole college, in- 
cluding its board of trustees and 
friends, should be thrown behind them 
to see that they land where they are 
best fitted to serve. This will require 
organized efforts to get a promising 
chemist, biologist, accountant or physi- 
cist located in the Government and in 
private firms where such has never 
happened before. These graduates 
should not be left alone to make their 
own way. When the officials of the 
Negro liberal arts college, or of any 
Negro college for that matter, discover 
a student or graduate who qualifies for 
the finest and best to which an Amer- 
ican citizen is entitled, no stone should 
be left unturned in an effort to remove 
from his path of progress all crippling 
restrictions based on race. This will be 
good and necessary not only for the 
morale and the normal personality de- 
velopment of the Negro race but for 
the soul of America. 

It can hardly be gainsaid that the 
young college and university trained 
Negro will become more and more 


sensitive to undemocratic proscrip- 
tions and less and less patient with un- 
American practices; especially so since 
he has never failed his country in a 
crisis and since America continues to 
uphold in theory the virtues of democ- 
racy. It must be demonstrated more 
frequently in the future than it has 
in the past that closed doors can be 
opened to qualified Negroes and that 
persons of power are willing to lend 
their influence to that end. The Negro 
liberal arts colleges where Negro lead- 
ership has mainly developed in the 
past should take the lead in this fight. 
If the series of studies on Negro youth 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion reveals anything, it is the fact 
that being born a Negro does affect, 
and almost invariably adversely, the 
developing personality of a boy or 
girl. The feeling of futility and the 
lack of motivating factors which are 
so characteristic of many Negro chil- 
dren can be moved only by demon- 
strating again and again that being 
born a Negro does not necessarily 
mean that one is doomed forever to a 
lower status. Robert Sutherland quot- 
ing Allison Davis makes clear the need 
advocated here: 


An even clearer example of the effect of 
caste upon the child’s motivation is in 
education. Since the white society arbi- 
trarily excludes Negroes from almost all 
white-collar, skilled, and professional work, 
the colored child has little stimulus to work 
hard during high school. He knows that the 
white society, which is the business world, 
offers him no reward for the long work and 
renunciation which study requires. His only 
hope is to join the relatively small number 
of Negro physicians and teachers, who are 
maintained by the working of the caste 
system itself, If there is one consistent re- 
sponse from colored students, it is that they 
place little value upon doing well in school. 
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A great part of this is a lower-class motiva- 
tion, which would be found among all lower- 
class children, At many points, however, 
colored children mention the fact that even 
if they became educated, most skilled and 
professional fields would be closed to them 
on account of their color. 


The effort should be organized and the 
colleges should set up a machinery for 
making it effective. One of the major 
tasks of the Negro liberal arts college 
is to strive to keep alive in the breast 
of Negro youth the spark of Hope. 
And every time a member of a sup- 
pressed group lands in a significant 
place, it strengthens the hands of 
democracy. 


Tue Necro LiperaL Arts COLLEGE 
SHOULD Move RapicaLLy TowArRD 
Democratic PRACTICES 


Mahatma Gandhi is right when he 
insists that the Hindu people must 
abolish untouchability among them- 
selves before they can earn the right 
to complain righteously about the way 
the English treat them. So he wages a 
war on two fronts: striving with might 
and main to lift the untouchables to a 
position of caste? and at the same time 
allowing no sand to burn under his 
feet in his efforts to free India from 
the yoke of England. The Negro is 
loud in his clamors that American 
practices be democratic as they per- 
tain to him. This is a righteous and 
just demand, for there can hardly be 
any denying the fact that the Negro 
experiences less democracy than any 
other group in the American Common- 
wealth. It is even predicted now that 
Germans and Japanese who are not 


1 Robert L, Sutherland, Color, Clase, and Per- 
sonality, Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1942, pp. 66-7. 

?Mr. Gandhi is not against caste per se. 


citizens will, in many respects, be more 
cordially received in this country after 
the War than Negroes. 

If the War is, as Vice-President 
Wallace insists, a war to free the com- 
mon man and to make democracy 
available for all, those who suffer most 
from a lack of democracy and who 
justly complain to high heaven be- 
cause of its failure to function should 
see to it that democracy operates, in 
areas that they control. The Negro 
liberal arts college (all Negro colleges) 
should be experiment stations in 
democratic living. It should be a liv- 
ing protest against the undemocratic 
practices which the Negro experiences 
on every hand in his environment. Al- 
though significant experiments are 
being made in a few colleges, it is to 
be feared that in all too many Negro 
colleges authoritarianism takes the 
place of democracy. And in a time of 
War the dangers of totalitarianism are 
greatly enhanced, even in college com- 
munities. 

The Negro is so deeply subordinated 
by the dominant American majority 
and exercises so little power and free- 
dom in his immediate environment 
that there is great probability that he 
may, when given a chance, compen- 
sate for his subordination in the larger 
environment by becoming a little ty- 
rant in areas where his own power is 
almost complete. If this should obtain, 
democracy will have little chance to 
function. 

It is the conviction of this writer 
that Negro students should be trained 
to carry and shoulder responsibility. 
Most of them come to college without 
ever having had a chance to partici- 
pate in democratic procedures. All of 
their lives they have been told what to 
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do and have lived in ghetto surround- 
ings. Students should have a basic 
share in shaping the policy of the col- 
lege community. They should be an 
equal part of every committee. Stu- 
dent government should be a reality 
in dormitory life. College students 
should share the responsibility with 
the faculty for all discipline in the col- 
lege community. They should be a part 
of committees that shape the pro- 
grams and provide the weekly and 
Sunday chapel. They should help to 
shape the educational policy of the 
institution. The responsibility for the 
social life of the college should be a 
joint one of faculty and students. 

The words. “joint responsibility” 
should mean just that. Students should 
not be “figure-heads” and their opin- 
ions should be weighed and considered 
with the same care as that of faculty 
members. This process will not be an 
easy one. The job might be more 
quickly done and sometimes more effi- 
ciently done if the word were handed 
down from above. But if the essence 
of democracy is to develop responsible 
people, the only way to produce them 
is to give them opportunities to carry 
responsibility. The Negro has been 
suppressed so long and he is so defi- 
nitely a part of the human family that 
he is likely to interpret what little 
freedom he has, to mean license. But 
if freedom carries with it responsibil- 
ities, it seems clear that student par- 
ticipation in all programs that shape 
the destiny of the college will go a 
long way in helping him to experience 
the meaning of freedom and respon- 
sibility in a democracy. 

This democracy should be carried 
into the area of student-faculty rela- 
tionship. No wide chasm should exist 
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between the students and teachers. It 
is to be hoped that the time will never 
come when the small Negro colleges 
will assume the air of big universities 
where teachers consider their jobs done 
when they teach eight or twelve hours 
a week. As it will be pointed out later, 
Negro students will need special help 
after the War. And as long as the need 
is there, it is to be devoutly cherished 
that professors who care deeply will 
always be found to give them the 
needed help. Faculty homes should be 
thrown open to groups of students sev- 
eral times during the year, where in- 
formally students and teachers would 
exchange views on the great issues of 


life. 


THE CoMMUNITY-MINDED NEGRO 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


The College should never exisi in 
isolation. It will be a great pity if 
Negro liberal arts colleges become 
highbrow institutions whereby stu- 
dents with a “better-than-thou” atti- 
tudes are turned out to work among 
the masses. It is unfortunate for any 
college to turn out highbrows and 
snobs but it will be doubly sad if 
Negro colleges do it. If the Negro lib- 
eral arts students are to assume a 
superior air toward the average and 
less-than-average citizens in the com- 
munity, the vast majority of them will 
be taking that attitude toward their 
parents, sisters, brothers, uncles, aunts, 
and near kin. An investigation of the 
educational status and the economic 
background of the vast majority of the 
parents and relatives of students in 
almost any Negro college will sustain 
the point advanced here. Any student 
or teacher who feels superior to others 
or better than they because of college 
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training is unfit to make the most 
helpful contribution. Teachers who 
were otherwise well qualified to teach 
have been known to fail utterly at this 
point. It has been true of some Negro 
teachers. It has been true of some 
white teachers. 

One of the ways to keep an institu- 
tion from becoming an isolated, high- 
brow college is for that college to have 
wide community contacts. It would be 
a marvelous thing if professors in the 
Negro liberal arts colleges recognized 
so completely their solidarity with the 
common man that they would be iden- 
tified in a helpful way with every 
worthwhile movement in the commu- 
nity. One of the great problems after 
the War, as now and before the War, 
will be that of Negro and Labor. The 
professor of economics should share 
his skill with the carpenter’s and 
brickmason’s unions. Every aid should 
be given to help them to become prop- 
erly integrated into the great labor 
movements. An unlettered brickmason 
established in some union could prob- 
ably make a valuable contribution to 
a class in labor problems though his 
speech might be halting and his lan- 
guage broken. The department of 
home economics should be of service 
in helping mothers of low income to 
make a budget and spend their meager 
wages more wisely. Professors might 
enrich their own lives considerably if 
they qualified and taught Sunday 
School in one of the churches of the 
community. Students in accounting 
might be of inestimable assistance by 
teaching proprietors of small busi- 
nesses how to keep their accounts 
straight. Professors might be used in 
some capacity in various community 
organizations. Students could carry on 








many worthwhile projects in the col- 
lege community. In some such fashion 
as this the college and the community 
would become one. 

However learned the Negro college 
man or woman may become, his or her 
destiny is tied up, and, inevitably so, 
with the great mass of Negroes who 
must do the ordinary work of the 
world and who need their souls lifted 
as only this kind of contact would give 
them. It is clear that this is not merely 
a post-War emphasis as is the case of 
many other things discussed in this 
article. But the fact remains, that the 
idea of community identification is 
sound and has value for any age or 
time. A community-minded college 
would go a long way toward assisting 
the student to move away from the 
erroneous conception of the absolute 
freedom of the individual—the old 
idea that the “selfish interest of the 
individual” is alone to be taken into 
consideration. Many of the ills from 
which society suffers today are trace- 
able to this view of extreme individual 
self-interest. In the new day of tomor- 
row each individual must consider 
himself in relation to the social whole 
—the community and the world. This 
community-mindedness must not be 
wholly racial even if one is forced to 
live in a bi-racial civilization; it must 
include all races, all nations and the 
world. 

But here again the work must begin 
at home and in areas where one is free 
to exercise control. The Negro liberal 
arts college, like the Negro church, 
must live democracy with respect to 
other racial groups. It must continue 
to be a place where interracial con- 
tacts on a high plane may be made 
available. It must bring to its students 
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the best there is in art, scholarship, 
music, religion, and science irrespec- 
tive of race. Whatever is good that 
mankind has to offer, the Negro liberal 
arts college must be open to receive it. 
The goals of education in the Negro 
liberal arts colleges must be defined in 
terms of social responsibility. Educa- 
tion can no longer be considered as 
gaining equipments and acquiring 
skills to get ahead in the world. At this 
point it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that highly trained scholars, 
experts in the area of science have con- 
tributed their share to this lack of 
community interest and social respon- 
sibility. For too long, many of these 
able minds have emphasized the ac- 
quisition and accumulation of facts, 
and they have laid stress upon “the 
training of compartmentalized intel- 
lect” wholly unrelated to an emphasis 
upon the need of intelligent action or 
social responsibility. Nor can the reli- 
gionist escape his share of the respon- 
sibility for a lack of democratic 
community-mindedness. Age after age 
ministers and churches have preached 
a Gospel of brotherhood which they 
did not live up to and which, many of 
them had no desire or intention of liv- 
ing up to it. It is at this point that the 
goals of education in the Negro liberal 
arts colleges (all colleges) need to be 
clearly defined. 


Tue Necro LiperaL Arts COLLEGE 
AND CITIZENSHIP 


The vast majority of the Negroes in 
the South have no voice in the govern- 
ment that controls their destiny. And 
a people who does not exercise the 
franchise is half-slave. This is the 
status of Negro people in almost the 
whole of the South. And yet most of 
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the Negro colleges are located in the 
South. Since the disfranchisement of 
the Negro during and immediately fol- 
lowing the days of reconstruction, the 
Negro liberal arts colleges have been 
almost silent on the question of the 
ballot and citizenship, Little has been 
done in Negro colleges in forty or fifty 
years to make the Negro people citi- 
zenship-minded. Now America and the 
world are engaged in a great war. The 
struggle is being fought out between 
two bitterly opposing philosophies— 
those who believe that the individual 
should be essentially free and those 
who believe that the individual should 
be primarily a slave. In theory and 
partly in practice the United States, 
China, and Great Britain believe in 
the freedom of man. But the continued 
existence and the further development 
of democracy do not depend wholly 
upon victory over the Axis powers. An 
Allied victory is only the beginning of 
the struggle for democracy. The allied 
nations can win the war and lose 
democracy. The future existence of 
democracy on the earth will depend 
upon the attitude the democracies take 
during and after this war toward In- 
dia, Africa, China, the East Indies, the 
Negro in the United States and the 
suppressed peoples everywhere. It will 
also depend upon the attitude of the 
democracies toward the conquered na- 
tions. The position of the Axis powers 
is unmistakably clear. It is serfdom, 
slavery, and death for all who are not 
Germans. 

It will be the function of the Negro 
liberal arts colleges to contribute their 
share to the saving and the developing 
of democracy in this country. The 
United States cannot successfully 
carry democracy to the world unless it 
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operates here. And democracy cannot 
operate in America if Negroes are de- 
nied the ballot. It cannot be preserved 
if Jews are denied the rights and privi- 
leges which are graciously accorded 
other white Americans. Nor can it be 
preserved if the South is pro-Nazi and 
the North hostile in its attitude toward 
minorities. 

Citizenship as it relates to the Negro 
and the ballot can never be fully real- 
ized until there is intelligent concern 
and intelligent leadership emanating 
from Negro colleges. The Negro lib- 
eral arts colleges should see to it that 
Negro students know thoroughly the 
history and development of the Amer- 
ican Government and how this Gov- 
ernment functions. Of all students in 
American colleges, the Negro students 
should be conversant with and under- 
stand every item in the Constitution 
of the United States. Negro students 
should have at their fingertips a com- 
plete knowledge of every decision the 
United States Supreme Court has 
handed down in behalf of minorities 
since the founding of this country. The 
Negro liberal arts colleges should 
study and understand thoroughly 
the State Constitutions. Compulsory 
courses to this end should be required 
of every student. 

Even this is not enough. The Negro 
student should be encouraged not only 
to know his Government but it should 
be urged upon him that it is his duty 
and responsibility to participate in it, 
however hazardous the journey to that 
end may be. Negro colleges, therefore, 
should accept it as their responsibility 
to make their faculties and students 
citizenship-minded. In so doing they 
will be contributing their share in an 
effort to develop a real democracy in 


the United States. If years ago this 
country could not exist half-slave and 
half-free, it cannot continue to exist 
now half-democratic and _ half-totali- 
tarian. The Negro liberal arts colleges 
have a responsibility at this point 
from which they can hardly escape. 


Tue Necro LiseraAL ARTS COLLEGE 
AND SCHOLARS 


If it is true that scholars develop 
best in a free atmosphere, the Negro 
liberal arts colleges should produce 
scholars of the first magnitude. Cer- 
tainly this should be true in the areas 
of the sciences, art, religion, and the 
humanities where their development 
does not depend so heavily upon the 
established mores. It may be more dif- 
ficult in the fields of more intimate 
contact, such as medicine. This of 
course will depend upon the extent to 
which Negro scholars are able to keep 
their minds free of prejudice and bias 
which make it impossible for scholars 
to pursue truth unhampered. Scholar- 
ship has been stifled in many sections 
of America because the men have been 
inhibited in their thinking, research 
and utterance by environmental preju- 
dice. Teachers in the Negro liberal arts 
colleges have an opportunity to rise 
above these crippling restrictions 
which proscribe many scholars of the 
white race. Within a period of fifty 
years a very high percentage of the 
ablest scholars in the South should be 
Negroes. A small percentage of them 
even now is Negro. This is a challenge 
which the Negro liberal arts colleges 
should gladly welcome. Despite their 
meager equipments, several of them 
are prepared to accept the challenge. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
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good. Shut out of the white colleges 
and the universities of the South, the 
Negroes seeking advanced degrees 
have been forced to pursue their train- 
ing in the North in the best univer- 
sities in America. Among these one 
would mention the University of Chi- 
cago, Harvard, Columbia, Yale, Mc- 
Gill, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Iowa and 
others. Here Negroes have sat at the 
feet of the best in American scholar- 
ship and have returned as professors 
in Negro colleges. Superior training 
plus freedom of inquiry should enable 
the Negro scholars in the Negro liberal 
arts colleges and universities to make 
an inestimable contribution in advanc- 
ing human knowledge both in the 
South and the nation. Not having any 
special age-long traditions or preju- 
dices to defend, the Negro scholar 
should gain the objectivity required 
in truly great scholars. In a liberal 
arts college the promising scholar will 
need to have his teaching load reduced 
in order to meet the requirement stip- 
ulated here. Whatever the cost, provi- 
sion should be made for Negro scholars 
to grow unshackled. 

It may be that this is one of the 
ways Negro colleges will cease to be 
labeled Negro colleges and will become 
just colleges. It may be one of the 
ways to abolish discrimination. It is 
not an idle dream to think that within 
the lifetime of persons now living, the 
most eminent scholars in many fields 
will be Negroes in Negro colleges and 
universities. If this should obtain, their 
services will be widely sought after far 
beyond the confines of the Negro race. 
It is hoped that this challenge will not 
go unheeded by the Negro liberal arts 
college. 


DEVELOPING CHARACTER IN THE NEGRO 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


In an earlier section, it was pointed 
out that the Negro colleges should 
strive to produce an increasing number 
of exceptionally able minds and that 
the colleges should aid in getting them 
placed where they are best qualified to 
serve. In many instances this will re- 
quire getting new doors open to them 
all along the way. This is good as far 
as it goes but it does not go far enough. 
However difficult the task, all colleges 
should strive to develop students of 
sound integrity. There seems to have 
been a tacit assumption within recent 
decades that if the mind was devel- 
oped and if one was trained to think 
logically, good character would auto- 
matically follow. The present crisis 
through which the world is passing 
should banish forever from our minds 
such erroneous ideas. One of the 
fundamental defects in the world to- 
day is the fact that man’s intellect 
has been developed to a point beyond 
his integrity and beyond his ability to 
be good. The conflicts between nation 
and nation, the hatred between race 
and race, and the ill will between man 
and man are not exclusively intellec- 
tual issues. They are equally ethical 
and moral. Man knows more about 
science, religion, philosophy, and lit- 
erature than he has ever known. And 
yet he is just as confused, or more so, 
than he has been at any time in his- 
tory. The trouble with the world lies 
primarily in the area of ethics and 
morals. It will not be sufficient for the 
Negro liberal arts colleges, nor any 
colleges, to produce clever graduates, 
men fluent in speech and able to argue 
their way through; but rather honest 
men who can be trusted both in public 
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and private life—men who are sensi- 
tive to the wrongs, sufferings, and in- 
justices of society and who are willing 
to accept responsibility for correcting 
the ills. This may have to be done by 
example, in the careful selection of 
teachers, and by proper emphases and 
practices within the college commu- 
nity; nevertheless, it is urgent that it 
be done. Teachers should be more than 
good scholars; they should be men of 
integrity. 


PoIsE IN THE Mipst oF INSECURITY 


There are those who see in the 
United States a new heaven and a new 
earth after the present War is over. 
They believe that race relations are 
going to be pushed forward by leaps 
and bounds as a result of this conflict 
and that many of the old prejudices 
will be destroyed forever. This writer 
does not share such optimism. It is his 
conviction that those who look for- 
ward to a new heaven and a new earth 
soon after the War are wishful think- 
ers. They are going to be bitterly dis- 
appointed. They display a shallow 
knowledge of history and reveal al- 
most a complete lack of understanding 
of the nature of man. They do not 
know how deeply seated the prejudice 
against Negroes is. There are people in 
this country, and the number is large, 
who would prefer an Axis victory to 
an Allied victory if an Allied victory 
carried with it the complete equality 
of the races. The writer in saying these 
things is not unmindful of recent stra- 
tegic gains in industry, of a growing 
number of liberal persons North and 
South who want a functioning democ- 
racy, of executive orders, nor is he ig- 
norant of the liberal attitudes being 


displayed by a part of the press. These 
are sincere and history-making events 
and are all to the good. But it will take 
many more of these stretched across 
many years. 

Yes, there will be gains. In times of 
great upheavals things are fluid and 
inevitably there are dislocations of a 
few traditional bulwarks. Incidentally 
the Negro was partially freed as a re- 
sult of the Civil War. Certainly the 
legal sanction for human slavery was 
abolished and it seems for all time to 
come. As a result of World War I 
Negroes got a foothold in Northern 
industry due largely to the return of 
many Europeans to fight in the War 
and to the small number that came 
from Europe to this country during 
and after World War I. In World War 
II, the Negro has been integrated into 
more branches of the armed service 
than at any time in previous history. 
New skills are being acquired. These 
gains will be permanent. If the Negro 
is wise, he will get as much as he can 
of the new earth now, recognizing the 
fact that there will be less willingness 
after the War than now to make con- 
cessions, This will be true from the 
Federal Government down. 

The aftermath must also be ap- 
praised. Emancipation resulted from 
the Civil War. Increased hatred and 
bitterness toward the Negro un- 
dreamed of when the Negro was a 
slave also came with Emancipation 
and Reconstruction. The Negro got a 
permanent foothold in industry during 
World War I. But there are those who 
recall the race riots and the bitterness 
that followed. The Negro soldier was 
quickly told that the War was over 
and that his status was the same as 
before. 
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If this attempt at realism is as much 
as half-true, it is going to be a trying 
experience for the Negro youths who 
will return from war-torn Europe, 
Asia, Australia, and the isles of the 
sea with hope and optimism in their 
souls only to find that they will meet 
with many of the unpleasant exper- 
iences which their fathers met with 
after World War I. The more Negroes 
fight for freedom, the less patient they 
will be when denied it at home. The 
larger the number who graduate from 
colleges and universities, the less in- 
clined they will be to accept the status 
quo. The difficulty will come when at- 
tempts will be made to treat them on 
the basis of twenty-five or fifty years 
ago—the way their grandfathers were 
treated. The sociologist would prob- 
ably call this “cultural lag.” 

When this War is over and the 
Negro experiences unpredicted disap- 
pointments, he will need poise—poise 
that will enable him to keep faith and 
move irresistibly forward without 
cracking under the strain. Each suc- 
ceeding college generation will need 
this kind of poise and those who re- 
turn from battle to complete their col- 
lege training will especially need it. 
What can the Negro liberal arts col- 
leges do to help develop poise and 
emotional stability? A few suggestions 
will be made here without space for 
elaborate development. 


CoUNSELLING AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The great emotional confusion in the 
world is bound to lead to emotional 
confusion in youth. Youth will need to 
make an emotional adjustment to a 
world that will still be floundering and 
in flux. The liberal arts colleges gen- 
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erally and the Negro liberal arts col- 
leges in particular have paid but little 
attention to personnel work; and 
where they have, often persons ill- 
equipped for the job are in charge. 
Few persons prepared by nature and 
training for personnel counselling are 
to be found in the liberal arts colleges. 
It is more than likely that the War 
will intensify the need for such work- 
ers. There will be emotional stress and 
strain and the men will need definite 
guidance, persons who can approach 
their problems with sympathy and un- 
derstanding. 

When students violate rules and reg- 
ulations, strict discipline may not be 
the thing. There may be basic person- 
ality difficulties which a good coun- 
sellor trained in religion and psychia- 
try might be able to adjust without 
discipline in the traditional sense. This 
will be necessary not only for students 
who return from the War but the 
youngters who are being reared in the 
midst of the stress and strain of War. 

In this connection there will be a 
more urgent need for vocational guid- 
ance. This will include not only the 
exceptional student referred to earlier 
but all students. This is important be- 
cause no man can be poised and stable 
unless he is properly adjusted in some 
worthwhile self-respecting vocation. 
Negro students are acquiring some 
special skills at this time. Will they 
find use for these skills after the War? 
If these skills are temporary, then the 
job dislocations are going to be tre- 
mendous. A department of vocational 
guidance should help here. A few open- 
ings are being made in industry for the 
Negroes who are able in physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. What 
will happen to them after the War? 
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Will they continue to be used and will 
there be future positions in Govern- 
ment and industry for Negro students? 
Definite responsibility greets the Ne- 
gro liberal arts colleges at this point. 


HISTORICAL-MINDEDNESS 


Another way to achieve poise is to 
develop historical-mindedness. A study 
of philosophy would enable a student 
to develop a well-rounded view of life. 
Philosophy would give him a broad 
view so that narrow specializations 
would not warp his mind. It would 
help the student to develop a world 
view. A study of the classics would 
give the Negro student a breadth of 
history and an understanding of the 
ideals of ancient people, a necessity in 
achieving poise. 

The Negro student needs historical 
perspective. He should see that his 
sufferings and his ills are fragmentary 
parts of the sufferings of all peoples in 
history from the dawn of man up to 
the present. He should study the réle 
of minority groups in history to see 
how they have influenced the recon- 
struction of society. In every Negro 
liberal arts college a thorough course 
should be given in the study of Jewish 
civilization and the Jews’ contribution 
to mankind. If the Negro has known 
suffering, so has the jew. Negro history 
should be compulsory so that educated 
Negroes might be challenged to ac- 
complish as much with their degrees 
as some slaves and some Negroes of 
Reconstruction accomplished without 
being able to write their names. No 
trained individual can have poise who 
cannot look back with a sense of deep 
appreciation upon the deeds and ac- 
complishments of his forebears. 








ANCHORAGE IN RELIGION 


Negro liberal arts colleges should 
attempt to develop poise in students 
by instilling in them a faith equivalent 
to that of their enslaved ancestors. 


They had the religious faith that brought 
them through when times for them were far 
more precarious than the times are for us. 
They did not have the opportunity to de- 
velop their minds as the modern students 
have. They were highly untrained and had 
no hope except that which they found in 
religion, But they believed that somehow 
they were going to pull through. This faith 
in our day would need to be modified in the 
light of changed conditions and in the light 
of what science has revealed. But if the 
Negro student’s intellect could be saturated 
with a religious faith that could do for him 
what faith alone did for their ancestors, it 
is difficult to imagine what could be ac- 
complished. A religious faith coupled with 
brain and intelligence would go a long way 
to save Negro students from despair and 
cynicism, To state it another way, Negro 
students need a religion that will stand them 
in good stead when no security is at hand. 
Negro students and Negro people generally, 
make a mistake if they see religion only as 
something which guarantees them security. 
Our ancestors were inclined to make it give 
security in another world. The modern per- 
son sees no value in it if it does not guar- 
antee security here and now—social, political, 
and economic. It goes without saying that a 
religion which ignores social problems will 
in time be doomed. But to make this the 
sole function of religion is to misunder- 
stand the role of religion in history. This 
the Negro student needs to know. He needs 
to know that if there were no Heaven and 
if the Christian religion offered no solution 
to social ills, it would still have a function. 
The offering of material security, whether 
here or in Heaven, has never been the sole 
function of religion. 


Religion at its best is a faith in God 
which gives one poise and stability 


£ Benjamin E. Mays, “Religious Life and Needs 
of Negro Students,”” JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUOA- 
TION, 93332-4383, J] 1940. 
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and the strength and courage to carry 
on in the midst of chaos and insecur- 
ity. The Negro liberal arts college 
should set up a program of religion 
that will give the Negro student this 


kind of poise and balance. He needs 
to be able to move in this post-War 
world without fear, without bitterness, 
without hate; but determined. 








Cuarrer XXI 


THE ROLE OF THE NEGRO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
IN POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


H. Councitt TRENHOLM 


Since the eventful day of Decem- 
ber 7 and the attack at Pearl Harbor, 
we have become a nation at war. We 
have been drawn into the world con- 
flict as had already seemed inevitable 
to an appreciable percentage of our 
population. We have speeded up our 
military and industrial preparations. 
We have begun to modify our national 
economy and to readjust our patterns 
of control and of daily living to the 
exigencies of war. We have begun to 
recognize the threats to our relatively 
comfortable national and individual 
existence. 

In this period of heightening crisis, 
our educational] institutions have been 
increasingly affected. From their 
ranks is being drawn in increasing 
number the manpower needed to dis- 
charge our national obligations. Facili- 
ties of our institutions are being in- 
creasingly utilized for the general 
services to the community and for the 
technical preparation of men which 
has become quite imperative now. The 
instructional programs are being modi- 
fied to contribute the knowledge and 
skills which are most important in our 
period of war as well as to give fuller 
basic understanding of the background 
and nature of our society which will 
provide the desirable perspective and 
attitudes needed for adequate motiva- 
tion of our War effort with the at- 
tendant inconveniences, sacrifices, and 
suffering. Our educational institutions 
thus rise to the call of their sponsor 
and perform the function legitimately 


expected of them as an instrument of 
our society. 

However, we also are a nation “in 
transition.” We have at stake many of 
our vital and evolving concepts and 
patterns of living which may be ac- 
celerated or retarded by the tense but 
temporary interlude which we call 
war. Wars come and go in the flow of 
the history of mankind and give rise to 
periods of restoration and reconstruc- 
tion which are frequently marked by 
conspicuous change. Even in this cru- 
cial period of war, we must think 
ahead to the period of post-war re- 
construction which will give rationali- 
zation to our vast expenditures of en- 
ergy, money and life occasioned by the 
armed conflict—if there is to be 
achieved substantial social progress 
after the war. Hence, we must think 
about this job ahead and must recog- 
nize the obligations resting upon our 
schools in this circumstance. 

In considering the Réle of The Ne- 
gro Teachers College in the Contribu- 
tion of Higher Education to Post-War 
Reconstruction, note might well be 
taken of some background considera- 
tions and basic assumptions (a) re- 
specting the pattern of life to be de- 
veloped in the Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion, (b) respecting the normal func- 
tion of education and of the teachers 
college, and (c) respecting the rela- 
tionship of the Negro and of Negro 
institutions to the whole problem. Out 
of these basic considerations seem to 
evolve some specific aspects of the réle 
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to be played by the Negro teachers 
college in the post-war reconstruction. 

There will be a modified pattern of 
living after World War II is over. 
There are issues at stake which will 
be determined in one way if the United 
Nations achieve the decisive victory 
for which we all strive and hope. There 
may be a different determination if 
the United Nations have to be content 
with a compromise victory or even 
have to accept defeat—which we do 
not now expect but which always is 
within the realm of possibility. There 
are dangers associated with the re- 
construction whether we win or lose 
because we are always in danger of 
suffering a warped perspective as a 
result of the tenseness and even des- 
perateness of the conflict. There is to 
be anticipated appreciable modifica- 
tion in our economic, industrial, socio- 
logical and political pattern as an out- 
come of the war—which becomes our 
challenging problem in the period of 
post-war reconstruction. 

There will be the problems of eco- 
nomics to be faced. The comparatively 
excessive cost of this war and the ex- 
tent to which the major nations are 
involved, as well as the possible period 
of duration of the War will result in 
appreciable indebtedness for all partic- 
ipating nations—with the resulting 
problem of liquidation of this in- 
debtedness through some achievable 
schedule of amortization which will 
take into consideration the resources 
of the respective nations. Trade rela- 
tionships between nations will have to 
be restored to a non-war basis. Our 
economic interdependence will be 
more keenly realized with the conse- 
quent further modification of the in- 
dividualistic economic policies which 
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have characterized the economy of 
most of our nations. There will be 
added costs for rehabilitation of the 
victims of war to be added to the other 
costs of government occasioned by our 
ever-increasing utilization of the fa- 
cilities of government to secure more 
effectively the level of living toward 
which we aspire. There will be added 
economic problems for the individual 
occasioned by the upset and irregular 
earning capacity of the War Period 
and initial Post-War Period, as well 
as by the increasing demands for more 
intelligent utilization, consumption 
and conservation of our economic 
goods. There will loom large the prob- 
lem of distribution and the demand for 
a more satisfactory system of making 
available for our potential consumers 
the ample store of resources and manu- 
factured goods which we are capable of 
producing through our expanded facili- 
ties. Economics for the individual, for 
the state and nation, and for the world 
will be a conspicuous phase of the at- 
tention and educational emphasis of 
the period of post-war reconstruction 
—with the particular problems which 
will be varied for the United States and 
for the United Nations by our degree 
of success in the current military con- 
flict. 

Closely associated as a phase of the 
total economic picture will be the 
problems of industry and employment. 
Our nation is just emerging from a 
period of unemployment as our availa- 
ble manpower becomes absorbed in 
military service and in the war in- 
dustries, The period of pressure for 
services of labor will be abated as we 
approach the end of the war period. 
Soldiers will return to civilian life 
with appreciable technical and skilled 
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training and will expect to be em- 
ployed. The adjustments experienced 
by industries in the exigencies of war 
will carry over to the post-war period 
with the probable result that there 
will be a sharp decline in the number 
of men needed and a dislocation in 
the types of jobs demanded. The open- 
ing-up of training opportunities in the 
skilled trades to a vast number of 
individuals in this period of national 
emergency can possibly mean an over- 
supply of labor in many areas with 
the attendant problems for which 
there has been the prior effort to 
achieve a control of labor supply and 
a level of wages through labor or- 
ganizations and through restriction in 
training and apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties. After the first period of post-war 
prosperity incident to our “catching 
up” with production neglected during 
the period of war, there is to be faced 
the problem of unemployment with 
the possible effort of public agencies 
to cushion this upset through the wise 
utilization of public services and 
public construction. Very intelligent 
planning and administration of this 
problem must be anticipated if we are 
to lessen the effects of a second de- 
pression and period of unemployment. 
Wise consideration must be given to 
the problem of distribution of labor 
and to the spread of jobs. Our nation 
will be even farther removed from 
the golden era where jobs were easily 
to be had and where one’s vocational 
success was wholly dependent upon 
willingness and ability to work. Our 
educational institutions cannot over- 
look this problem. 

Within the area of sociological prob- 
lems must be incorporated a host of 
issues and situations which have al- 


ready given us increasing concern and 
which may be further approached in 
the period of post-war reconstruction. 
Such problems as urbanization, hous- 
ing, health, recreation, and law have 
already been recognized as constitu- 
ting a major challenge to our national 
well-being. With the increased mobil- 
ity and travel experience of an increas- 
ing proportion of our population, with 
new standards of physical life pro- 
vided through army experience, and 
with increasing discontent with inade- 
quate conditions (all too frequently 
without a corresponding degree of 
sense of responsibility for cooperation 
in their improvement), we shall ex- 
pect that there will be new demands 
to be faced in achieving the necessary 
controls and techniques which are the 
inevitable necessities for our success- 
ful group living. The old controls, old 
patterns of individualism and wide 
margins of differentials in levels of 
participation in these general benefits 
of our group living are to be further 
modified and a new pattern created. 
Increasing concern will be taken of the 
differences in different sections of the 
world and there will be increasing dis- 
position to effect some world-wide im- 
provement with the consequent rear- 
rangement of our scheme and level of 
living in America. There references are 
merely suggestive of the wide area of 
sociological problems and of the needs 
for more adequate techniques of ad- 
justment of the individual to group 
living which our educational institu- 
tions will be expected to face. 

In the area of politics and govern- 
ment, the reconstruction can be quite 
marked. The issues of conflict between 
the warring nations are now quite 
clearly drawn on this question of the 
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pattern and philosophy of government 
which is to be supreme after the war 
is over. The issue between the con- 
cept of subjection of the individual to 
the whims and selfish controls of gov- 
ernment and the concept of the govern- 
ment as a means of insuring and 
guaranteeing to the individual the 
maximum opportunity to achieve the 
goals of liberty, equality and the pur- 
suit of happiness becomes the heralded 
motive for our participation in the 
conflict. The Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms are significant official 
pronouncements of our aspirations. A 
possible world federation of nations is 
again to be envisioned if the scars of 
war are not too deep and if wisdom 
can be substituted for revenge at the 
peace table. Not only the widely dis- 
cussed principles of States Rights in 
the United States but as well the pas- 
sionate cry of Nationalism will come 
in for new evaluation—if the war is 
to mean substantial progress as we 
now so fondly hope. The issues of race 
and religious faiths and minorities are 
going to be most challenging and can 
become much worse in our highly- 
emotionalized frame of mind. Possibly 
the most difficult phase of the whole 
area of post-war reconstruction falls 
within this category where progress 
will be most spiritedly resisted because 
we have yet to rise above our tradi- 
tions and prejudices and limitations. 
Politics and government and social or- 
ganization will take on added signifi- 
cance and will become the most trying 
of our problems. 

Rather intricately involved in all 
four of these broad areas will be the 
struggle between constructive thinking 
or even rationalization and our emo- 
tionalized traditional patterns of be- 
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liefs and actions, We strive to develop 
a wholesome and intelligent idealism 
which can furnish desirable perspec- 
tive and direction to our solution of 
these problems which are being ag- 
gravated and magnified by the war. 
We recognize that we face the struggle 
to overcome patterns which have be- 
come traditional. We recognize the ex- 
istence of loyalty to that which we 
know and to which we have become 
accustomed. We realize that men may 
become even more determined to pre- 
serve the status quo and to thwart the 
aspirations of those who would seek 
through the struggle of war and the 
period of post-war reconstruction to 
accelerate our social progress as a na- 
tion and as a world. We recognize the 
width of the gap between our stated 
aspirations or goals and our actual 
patterns of performance . . . with the 
all too frequent tendency to avoid 
recognition of the conflict between 
what we proclaim and what we do. 
Certainly, our skills are going to be 
tested to the limit in the post-war re- 
construction and our educational in- 
stitutions are to expect to face a her- 
culean task in attempting to provide 
the mental and emotional conditioning 
which is necessary for our success. 

Again, may we reiterate that we 
have these problems in major degree 
whether we have the crushing victory 
or the compromise victory or even 
the defeat. These problems of post- 
war reconstruction are inevitable and 
must be anticipated. Our planning 
must take into consideration these al- 
ternative circumstances under which 
the post-war reconstruction is to be ap- 
proached and experienced. 

A second basic area of understand- 
ing has to do with the rdéle of educa- 
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tion in any nation and in any era— 
with particular note of the differ- 
entiated function of higher education 
and teacher education. 

It may be almost superfluous to 
point out that education does not exist 
apart to itself as a socially-detached 
opportunity for the intellectual and 
cultural edification of the individual. 
Education is always the agency or in- 
strument which a society or group 
utilizes to maintain and perpetuate 
itself. Education is made available in 
amount and kind and extent on the 
basis of the anticipated contribution 
which it can and will make to the 
well-being of the agency which spon- 
sors and supports it. Education is 
necessarily expected to be responsive 
to the needs and desires of its control- 
ling constituency and thus is expected 
to vary widely with different nations 
and groups—as even a cursory study 
of the history of comparative educa- 
tion will show. Formal education in 
every era has tended to become tradi- 
tionalized and detached with the ever 
recurring necessity for crisis and dis- 
location to give re-orientation to the 
effort. In a democratic pattern of liv- 
ing which is the goal of our American 
Way of Life, we have striven to pro- 
vide universal education from which 
differentials of opportunity occasioned 
by economic circumstance or places of 
abode or race or sex would be rapidly 
and progressively eliminated. In Amer- 
ica, we have come to take public 
education for granted and have been 
almost naive in our faith in the type 
of schools which have grown up over 
the years and in which the absorbing 
problem has been the provision of 
more buildings, more formally trained 
teachers, longer terms and more elab- 


orate instructional facilities. We are 
again to be forced to evaluate the ef- 
ficacy of our educational program 
and to relate our educational program 
more immediately to our pressing 
needs of life in this American type of 
democratic society. We are to expect 
that the type of educational program 
will be challenged and that the nature 
of our educational effort may be radi- 
cally modified by the status which our 
Nation has after the war is over— 
“win, lose or draw.” 

Our educational program is grad- 
uated and becomes a pyramid in which 
all the children are ostensibly served 
in the lower schools—although the re- 
cent experiences of the Selective Serv- 
ice have brought into the limelight a 
conspicuous degree of illiteracy or very 
inadequate literacy. As we move up- 
ward in the graded system, we serve 
an increasingly small percentage of 
our population, When we come to the 
level of the college and the university, 
broadly termed Higher Education, we 
have historically set down the function 
of selective leadership training as the 
expected responsibility. We have 
struggled with the problem of the basis 
of selectivity and have witnessed the 
operation of factors of economic cir- 
cumstance, family tradition, social 
position, and ability in extra-curricu- 
lum activities in disproportionate rela- 
tionship to the skill in the use of the 
intellectual tools. We have recognized 
that trained leadership is essential to 
the well-being of our society but have 
not succeeded quite so well as some 
other nations which have not offered 
the broad open road to higher educa- 
tion for all but which rather have, 
perhaps imperfectly, sought to subsi- 
dize intellectual ability, even in con- 
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fusion with social position. In recent 
decades, we have introduced the ra- 
tionalization of the custodial responsi- 
bility which must be accepted by high- 
er education in a society where youth 
complete high school at a tender age 
and where our industrial organization 
does not have need or place for their 
services. We have attempted to solve 
our economic and industrial and 
sociological problems by continuing 
the youth in school on into the college 
years. We have begun to recognize that 
the complexities of our civilization de- 
mand a more adequate degree of 
understanding of the problems in- 
volved in our group living but have 
faced difficulty in providing the effec- 
tive type of general education for the 
increasing numbers who enter the 
portals of our higher institutions. We 
have faced difficulty in providing the 
differentiated and thorough training 
urgently needed by those who would 
aspire to serve in roles of leadership in 
our society, where breadth of under- 
standing, skill in thinking, and whole- 
someness of point of view are most 
essential. A period of war is a period of 


crisis where we become shockingly: 


aware of our inadequacies and where 
we face the challenge either to improve 
our techniques or viciously rationalize 
our traditional practices. Higher edu- 
cation is to be challenged as never be- 
fore during the post-war reconstruc- 
tion and may become either a more 
effective and differentiated opportu- 
nity for general education and leader- 
ship training or may become an even 
more ineffective channel to which more 
youth blandly turn in pursuit of place 
of social and economic vantage. 

The teuchers college begins to 
achieve a place of recognition in this 
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framework of higher education. Teach- 
er education began in this nation a 
century ago as a practical effort to 
improve the calibre of those who 
served in this relatively disparaged 
profession, First as non-graded, in- 
service, training classes and then as 
teacher-training high schools and nor- 
mal schools, the evolution has ever 
been upward to the extent that the 
degree-granting teachers colleges now 
stand side by side with the traditional 
academic or liberal arts colleges. The 
professional graduate degrees have be- 
gun to find their place beside the tradi- 
tional masters’ and doctors’ degrees. 
Even a century ago, the nation wav- 
ered between the idea of separate 
teacher-training institutions and the 
academies in which some professional 
subjects would be offered. After a pe- 
riod of ascendancy of the separate 
teacher-training institution with all 
the disdain heaped upon the calibre 
of its work by the more traditional 
academic institutions, the issue has be- 
come more acute in recent decades and 
the teachers colleges have increasingly 
lessened the amount of professional 
subjects and apprentice or cadet or 
directed-teaching experience in favor 
of the comparable academic subjects 
to be found in the traditional liberal 
arts college. There has been some 
“token approach” to the so-called pro- 
fessionalized subject-matter which 
would take cognizance of the voca- 
tional function of the teachers college. 
There has been some sensing of the 
need for broad cultural training of the 
teacher but the traditional academic 
courses have been found to be woe- 
fully inadequate for the meeting of 
this need, Rather significant innova- 
tions are now being undertaken by an 
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increasing number of these teachers 
colleges in the effort to make more ef- 
fective the discharge of their differ- 
entiated function. 

Education will continue to have an 
increasingly important responsibility 
to perform in our evolving society and 
in the approaching post-war recon- 
struction, higher education will be 
called upon to provide the broader 
concept of values and the deeper 
understanding of the skills and tech- 
niques which are demanded by our 
present complex pattern of living. 
Schools will still operate only as they 
have teachers as well as pupils. The 
nations of the world and particularly 
the United States will turn to the 
higher institutions, including the 
teachers colleges, as the chief resource 
for the achievement of our goals and 
for the solution of the problems which 
will be made more acute by the de- 
mands and changes of the period of 
post-war reconstruction. The teach- 
ers college is conspicuously to be in 
the picture and must expect to assume 
a prominent and important rdéle in our 
efforts. 

The third underlying and differ- 
entiating aspect of our consideration 
is the Negro. Against the pattern of 
approach to our problems and upon 
the general structure of our education- 
al machinery of higher education must 
be superimposed the abnormal and 
detached status of the Negro as a race. 
Comprising a large minority in our 
composite American population, the 
Negro stands in peculiar and differ- 
entiated relationship in almost every 
phase of our national life. Easily 
identified by physical appearance and 
disadvantaged by lingering traditional 
concepts of inferiority, proscription 


and separation, the Negro constitutes 
the greatest challenge to the achieve- 
ment of our expressed ideals of democ- 
racy and equality of opportunity. 
Even with the verbal professions of 
our national aspirations and ideology, 
it has apparently been almost impos- 
sible for men to take the matter of 
race as an incidential factor rather 
than as a basis for sharp differentia- 
tion in treatment and limitation in op- 
portunity. We have attempted to com- 
promise with a pattern of vertical 
differentiation but have not found the 
nations of the world fully willing to 
carry this policy to a consistent con- 
clusion. Rather the existent picture is 
that of a horizontal caste system with 
all the attendant handicaps to the 
realization of the maximum develop- 
ment of which man’s nature is capa- 
ble. The present war has brought 
even into more conspicuous circum- 
stance this factor of races, some 
colored and some white, and has 
opened up even more the danger of a 
most unwholesome retardation of our 
efforts as the result of the intense emo- 
tions which are being currently 
aroused and revived. Possibly, this 
problem of race will be one of the 
most trying and difficult ones to be 
faced in the post-war reconstruction 
both in the world generally and in the 
United States where the tensions even 
now are increasingly acute and are be- 
coming the pretext for heated ex- 
changes of conflicting opinion. 

When we discuss education and 
higher education in America, we talk 
about education as a general pattern 
found in uneven degree in the various 
states and sections of our nation and 
we talk about a separated and un- 
evenly parallel program of Negro edu- 
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cation. The increasing volume of 
survey literature gives quantitative 
substantiation to this unevenness of 
educational opportunity. Increasing 
analysis is being made of the socially- 
deleterious effects of this dispropor- 
tionate provision of educational oppor- 
tunity and of calibre of educational 
effort. Bold spirits even venture ex- 
pression of the futility of our ideals 
and aspirations when we do not permit 
individuals to develop normally with a 
minimum of thwarting circumstances 
and with a maximum opportunity for 
mutual acquaintance and mutual ap- 
preciation. The world conflict is par- 
tially explained as an outcome of our 
woeful lack of knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the various nations and dif- 
ferent peoples of the world for which 
there can be relief only to the degree 
that we deliberately cultivate contact, 
and seek to substitute breadth of 
knowledge for distrust and suspicion 
arising out of our prejudices and 
ignorance. In America where we have 
the magnificent world symbol of bold- 
est aspirations to achieve a democratic 
pattern of living, the problem is even 
more crucial and the challenge to our 
educational institutions . . . both Ne- 
gro and white . . . is even more in- 
escapable. 

The Negro higher institution and 
the Negro teachers college will have the 
dual function of helping their students 
to prepare both for a general pattern 
of reconstruction and for a technique 
of Negro participation which will seek 
to achieve a more adequate measure of 
wholesome integration of the Negro 
and of the colored races into the total 
pattern of living while also condition- 
ing the Negro to withstand the rav- 
ages to be heaped upon his economic, 
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social, political, physical and psycho- 
logical self in this unbalanced society. 

In the light of the many implica- 
tions of these sketchily-reviewed basic 
considerations, what then of the réle 
of the Negro teachers college in the 
post-war reconstruction? 

First, The Negro teachers college in 
the post-war reconstruction must con- 
ceive of its distinctive function with 
clarity, wisdom and vision. All educa- 
tional institutions and particularly the 
teachers colleges will be called upon 
to meet new tests of justification and 
of broader service. There will be in- 
creasing demand for clear differentia- 
tion of function and for allocation of 
service between types of institutions, 
The teachers colleges are not to con- 
tinue their traditional approaches 
without reexamination and reevalua- 
tion of their potential contribution to 
the improvement of society through 
the calibre of teachers whom they 
furnish for our public and private 
schools. A first step must necessarily 
be the sensing of the total job to be 
done and the acceptance of the part 
which the teachers college is to play 
in the total service to the reconstruc- 
tion of our world society. The teachers 
college must contribute its leadership 
to the development of the necessary 
perspective which a war-torn world 
will need. The teachers college will 
strive to stimulate the realization of 
a wholesome world point of view. The 
teachers college must not default in 
its contribution of the necessary 
philosophy which will underly our ef- 
forts. The teachers college must dif- 
ferentiate its task and go forward 
to its singular goal, with other jobs 
left to other types of institutions. The 
Negro teachers colleges as a relatively 
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young degree-granting institution and 
faced with the pressure both of finance 
and double load because of its dis- 
advantaged Negro constituency, can 
play a very valuable rdle in the post- 
war reconstruction through this ap- 
parently elemental determination and 
acceptance of its distinctive function. 

Sreconp, The Negro teachers college 
in the post-war reconstruction must 
anticipate a marked modification in 
the content of its curriculum. The 
whole gamut of the social studies is to 
have a new emphasis and a much 
larger place in our program of in- 
struction in recognition of the fact that 
the problems of associated-living are 
to be increasingly dependent upon ade- 
quacy of understanding of the princi- 
ples of economics, sociology, govern- 
ment, history, and geography which 
are the basis of successful living of 
larger groups of peoples who are ever 
drawn into increasingly intimate and 
dependent relationship. Science is to 
have a new place and a new emphasis 
in an increasingly technological world 
where man utilizes the products of 
manufacturing as well as the potenti- 
alities of natural resources and where 
much more science must be known in 
order to cope with the numerous pro- 
visions and conveniences of our pres- 
ent world. Mathematics will again 
come to the front as a necessary in- 
strumentality for the understanding of 
our many quantitative manipulations 
and for the performance of our many 
jobs which require a facility in the use 
of rapid and accurate computation. The 
language arts will have a vital place in 
the post-war world where more men 
must be able to read more rapidly, 
more broadly and more understand- 
ingly, and where they must be able to 


express themselves more accurately 
and more appropriately to many dif- 
ferent and frequently suspicious and 
even hostile groups. The aesthetic arts 
will have a bigger place as an outlet 
for man’s expressive nature in a mech- 
anized and routined world and as an 
antidote for the strain occasioned by 
living in our complex, noisy and 
crowded physical environment. All 
these areas of curriculum content must 
be organized more effectively and must 
have an integration and method of ap- 
proach which will permit of their 
maximum utilization in our post-war 
society. The Negro teachers college 
must realize again the relative dis- 
advantages of its clientele which are 
occasioned by relatively impoverished 
and sterile lower schools and by the 
circumscribed limitations for growth 
ordinarily open to other peoples 
through their free participation in the 
activities of the adult society. The 
Negro teachers college can play a yeo- 
man role in this area of revitalized 
subject-matter which should be wisely 
selected in terms of the particular 
needs of its clientele and thus can 
help them to become prepared to func- 
tion most effectively in our group pat- 
tern of living which is so dependent 
upon the intelligent participation of 
every individual even in the most 
limited spheres. 

Tuirp, The Negro teachers college 
in the post-war reconstruction must 
provide for a markedly advanced de- 
gree of thoroughness in the work of 
its students. The competition is to be 
much more severe after the war. The 
competition will be felt in the field 
of teaching just as much as it is to be 
anticipated in other areas. The schools 
are being subjected to an increasing 
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criticism even now and will be called 
upon to justify their appeals even for 
the present scale of support as well 
as for the sorely-needed increased 
financial support. The battle for pub- 
licly-supported education has not yet 
been completely won. There will be 
increasing coiapetition between the 
schools, the old age pensions, the vet- 
erans relief, the social service pro- 
grams, the amortization of war debts, 
the continued military preparations 
and the continued physical improve- 
ment of our states and our nation, in 
the face of the demand for less taxes. 
The schools will be called upon to 
justify the imperative need and demon- 
strable value of extended opportuni- 
ties for formal education. The teach- 
ers, as products of our teachers college, 
must be able to do a creditable job in 
the classroom and in general educa- 
tional service to the supporting com- 
munity. This demand will be even 
more acute for Negro teachers be- 
cause of the current pressures to pro- 
vide more equitably for Negro schools 
and for the salaries of Negro teachers 
—with the resort to law and the Courts 
which unfortunately seem quite odious 
to many in control who overlook the 
fact that education has recurrently 
turned to legislatures and to the Courts 
to achieve the present stage of general 
educational progress. The principle 
that we scrutinize our purchase in pro- 
portion to the relative cost is quite 
applicable to our schools. The Negro 
teachers college can perform a most 
essential réle to its constituency and 
to the nation by preparing Negro 
teachers who will have thoroughness 
of subject-matter and tested skill in 
the techniques of teaching which are 
to be achieved through more effective 
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provision of opportunities for observa- 
tion and directed teaching. 

Fourtu, The Negro teachers College 
in the post-war reconstruction must 
accept the obligation to apply more 
rigid intelligently-administered selec- 
tive admission procedures. The calibre 
of our professional product is certainly 
conditional upon the potentialities of 
the raw recruit. We do not question 
the validity of this principle in our 
areas of extra-curriculum activity. We 
do not hesitate even in the areas of 
special mechanical and artistic skills. 
We increasingly accept this necessity 
for the prognostic and aptitude tests 
in our profession. The increasing de- 
mands for unquestioned teaching pro- 
ficiency and the increasing competi- 
tion for jobs as our supply begins to 
exceed the demand, make this step of 
selection inevitable. The teachers col- 
lege is an instrumentality of society 
and is the resource to which society 
turns for the provision of specialized 
technicians, The teachers college does 
not profess to provide for professional 
education merely because an individ- 
ual desires it but rather only because 
society needs such service. The Negro 
teachers college cannot escape this ob- 
ligation and challenge in the period of 
post-war reconstruction and may find 
value in the trend toward the general- 
education emphasis of the lower two 
years in which the deficiencies of the 
inadequate elementary and high school 
training may be lessened and in which 
the personal as well as academic 
potentialities may be appraised pre- 
liminary to the rather rigid selection 
at the beginning of the junior year 
when the professional courses are be- 
gun. 

Frnauy, The Negro teachers college 
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in the post-war reconstruction must 
give that added preparation which the 
circumstances of Negro participation 
in our national life makes most im- 
perative. The Negro teacher must be 
given an adequate perspective of the 
problems which minorities have con- 
tinually faced and must be equipped 
with those effective techniques which 
minorities must wisely achieve to ac- 
celerate the achievement of the ideals 
and goals of our national life. The 
Negro teacher must have the knowl- 
edge and understanding of the history 
and contributions of the Negro as well 
as of other varied peoples of the world 
in order that he can effectively chal- 
lenge the many current misconcepts 
which operate to disparage him and to 
delay the achievement of the whole- 
some realization of his potentialities. 
The Negro teacher must have a deeper 
and broader understanding of the con- 
cept of the democratic pattern of liv- 
ing with its techniques and responsi- 
bilities in order to offset the distorted 


and fatalistic view which is foisted 
upon him by the abnormal relation- 
ship in which he stands in the typical 
community. He must have an added 
measure of social psychology and must 
understand the techniques to be em- 
ployed in the modification of public 
opinion if he would make the maxi- 
mum contribution to the improvement 
of a distraught world which is in need 
of broad thinking even in non-racial 
spheres of social betterment. He must 
be given the opportunity to live in 
a college environment which provides 
a@ maximum opportunity for him to 
participate and to have those experi- 
ences which constitute the only avenue 
of effective preparation for life in a 
democracy for any people. The cur- 
riculum and program of activities of 
the Negro teachers college in the post- 
war reconstruction must be character- 
ized by a vision of this added job and 
by a determination to offset the limita- 
tions of a separated and circumscribed 
community life. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


Cuartes H. WESLEY 


The present war emergency, its is- 
sues and the obvious problems of the 
post-war period mark with uncertainty 
the endeavor to view the future of any 
racial educational program in the 
United States. The developing war 
issues, revolving as they do around the 
problems of race, could create various 
expectations of the better future which 
may be the larger opportunity for all 
Americans. In envisioning this future, 
certain things even with the war un- 
certainties are reasonably clear. Others 
remain locked in the bosom of Time. 
In unlocking the unknown the his- 
torian may be a type of individual 
who can essay the role of prophet with 
some measure of reality. Then again, 
basing his future expectations upon 
the rapid growth and development of 
higher education in the gilded age of 
Big Business and public philanthropy, 
his sense of values in terms of size, 
numbers, program and philosophy 
may tend to exaggeration if he does 
not keep his thought in the path of 
reality. An oriental proverb illustrates 
this point of view: “He who plans for 
tomorrow completely is a fool. He 
hath failed to take into his calcula- 
tions the human equation which must 
always frustrate and baffle him.” 

The fundamental truth in this state- 
ment is obvious and requires no special 
demonstration of it. However, in spite 
of the realities of war, the fears and 
the pessimism which haunt our steps 
and almost overwhelm our thinking, 
it is mainly to the future that we pin 


our hopes that we shall be free from 
these impediments to the longer view 
of a better world ahead. 

There need be no great mystery 
about this forward look as speculative 
as it may be. Neither is it necessary to 
don the robes of the soothsayer, the 
astrologer or the fortune teller. A seri- 
ous study of one set of these mysteri- 
ous beliefs concludes with the valid 
statement: “Our fates rest not in our 
stars but in ourselves.” This state- 
ment is a factual one, as we think of 
the situation of Negro peoples in the 
North, East and West. In many areas 
of these sections Negro citizens, 
through state laws, the ballot and the 
sympathetic cooperation of friends, 
have the power, through organization, 
of controlling their own status. Their 
fate is to a large extent in themselves. 
Graduate and professional education 
in these sections should not be so diffi- 
cult of racial equalization in normal 
times. Under the impact of the war 
and the defense of democracy, the way 
is even clearer for progress. 

The war will end at some time and 
its emergency must decrease, but we as 
Negroes have not planned for peace 
and the future as it relates to educa- 
tion. No aspect of our educational life 
will need more consideration than our 
graduate and professional schools. A 
trained technical and social science 
leadership is needed now in war. Such 


1Bart J. Bok and Margaret W. Myall, “Sci- 
entists look at Astrology,” The Scientific Monthly, 
1941, 52:244, 
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leadership will be needed in peace. 
This leadership should not be per- 
mitted to return to frustration and 
idleness after the war. Shall we not 
continue to provide the people with 
trained leaders in spite of the con- 
fusions of the present, the unknown 
future and the expected return to 
normalcy? 


THE GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School, in spite of 
structural changes occasioned by 
social developments, will continue to 
be the educational unit of the univer- 
sity in which a society of scholars in 
the physical and biological sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities 
direct their interests to the preserva- 
tion, interpretation and advancement 
of knowledge. In the future which we 
build, an institution will not merit the 
designation of “university” unless 
there is such a Graduate School as a 
society of productive scholars who are 
actively at work in advanced study, 
teaching and research. Through this 
cooperating group of scholars out- 
standing contributions of a research 
character can be made to science and 
human welfare. In the future ahead, 
new services must be rendered by 
trained experts in health, education 
and welfare. These persons will be pre- 
pared in the control of the technologi- 
cal and social processes which have 
helped to throw our present world out- 
of-joint. They will be neither political 
doctrinaires nor theological dogmatists 
but they will seek facts, principles and 
relationships. Many of these leaders 
will be trained in the professional 
schools but the graduate school will 
still function as an ultimate univer- 


sity objective. It has been well said by 
an investigator in this field that 
“Whatever may be the valuable serv- 
ices rendered by the undergraduate 
and professional schools an institution 
does not fully merit the designation of 
university until it is actively function- 
ing in the field of graduate study and 
research. Through advanced study the 
bachelor obtains mastery over his field 
and is hereby better equipped as a 
teacher, leader or investigator. The in- 
tellectual pulse of the university is 
more accurately felt through the 
limited but more powerful numbers of 
graduate students. Through this 
school the most outstanding contribu- 
tions to science and human welfare are 
made.’ 

These scholarly objectives may be 
reached whether there is a graduate 
school in which all graduate work is 
administered or whether phases of this 
work are administered on the graduate 
level by the specialized professional 
schools themselves. Similar emphasis 
is placed by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities upon its member in- 
stitutions when it demands that the 
Association shall be “composed of in- 
stitutions on the North American 
Continent engaged in giving advanced 
or graduate instruction.” 

The graduate schools can usually 
divide their students into groups. 
These are composed of those who are 
preparing to teach in elementary and 
secondary schools and in junior col- 
leges; those who are seeking to enter 
teaching careers in senior colleges; 

2 Walton C. John, A Report to the Board of 
Trustees of Howard University and to the Congress 
of the United States on a Program of Development 
of Howard University from 1931-1932 to 1940- 
1941. Division of Colleges and Professional Schools 


of the Office of Education. Department of the In- 
a Washington, D.C.: January, 1931, pp. 28- 
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those who are planning to enter re- 
search in laboratories, business, gov- 
ernment, institutes and administra- 
tion; and those who for want of 
planned careers continue in study lead- 
ing to higher degrees. Graduate schools 
have been modifying their practices to 
meet the needs of these several groups 
and will probably continue to do so.® 

Graduate instruction has influenced 
professional education in Medicine, 
Dentistry, Pharmacy, Law and Social 
Work. Many American institutions 
having begun as undergraduate col- 
leges have added professional colleges 
in the later years, thereby realizing 
the prophecy of their optimistic 
founders who had given the college the 
name “university.” The frontiers of 
knowledge under the impact of de- 
velopments in these professional 
schools have been continuously reced- 
ing as graduate work in special fields 
has advanced. 

The Commission on Graduate 
Medical Education which was organ- 
ized in 1937 was addressed as follows 
by its Chairman in defining the func- 
tions of the Commission: “The Com- 
mission on Graduate Medical Educa- 
tion will undertake to formulate the 
educational problems and principles 
involved in the continuation of medi- 
cal training for a period of years after 
graduation and the adequate training 
of specialists, and to make recommen- 
dations for methods whereby those in 
practice, general and limited, may 
keep abreast of new developments in 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
It is the opinion of the Commission 
that these phases of graduate medicine 


* Ernest V. Hollis, “Modifying Graduate School 
— ” The Educational Record, October, 1941, 
pp 
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are closely related and should be re- 
garded broadly as parts of a single 
problem.’ 

The changes which are taking place 
in medical practice and medical 
science have affected the medical edu- 
cation of the usual four year course 
and may be expected to continue in 
future years. New knowledge in medi- 
cine makes it difficult for a physician 
to keep abreast of it unless he takes 
advantage of post graduate medical 
education. Within the past twenty 
years the function of graduate medi- 
cine has developed rapidly as the 
needs of general practitioners and 
specialists have increased. Physicians 
are now being encouraged to continue 
their education after graduation from 
the medical college. It is likely that in 
the fields of medicine as in all other 
fields of endeavor, educational ad- 
vancement in the future cannot be 
confined to the four year course. The 
internship, the residency and post 
graduate courses will be included in 
this extended study plan. The ac- 
celerated war program may tempo- 
rarily affect the coordination of all 
aspects of this plan, while our im- 
mediate objective is to furnish phy- 
sicians for the army, but the return of 
peace will again bring serious prob- 
lems in post graduate education and in 
the attainments of the primary objec- 
tives of the prevention of disease and 
the improvement of medical service for 
all the people.® 

4Graduate Medical Education. Report of the 
Commission on Graduate Medical Education. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1940, p. xi. 

5 Thomas Parran, “Future of Public Health in 
the United States.’ Journal of the a EO of 
American Medical Oolleges. Vol. 14, No. Janu- 
ary, 1939, pp. 9-14; James D. Bruce, ePosigra d- 
uate Medical Education.” Ibid., Vol. 16, No. 3, 
May, 1941, pp. 145-152; “Supplementary. Medicai 
Education——The John A. Andrew Clinical Society.” 


Journal of the National Medical —— Janu- 
ary, 1941, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, p. 382. 
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Similar expansions are taking place 
in all fields of professional education. 
Schools of Law have expanded the 
acquaintances of their students to in- 
clude scholarly attainments in Busi- 
ness and Finance, English, History, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psy- 
chology and Sociology. Court decisions 
and legal interpretations will still be 
requisites of law training, but the 
social implications of law and the civil 
rights of the individual as well as the 
structure of government are important 
factors for consideration. Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Engineering and other pro- 
fessional schools are demanding that 
specialization be supplemented by 
more general education and by 
acquaintances with the society in 
which the specialists must work and 
live. Such a motivation will be ex- 
pected to continue in the future which 
lies ahead. 


Necro GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Negroes among other Americans 
will be concerned with this future and 
its opportunities. As long as our segre- 
gated life continues, the professional 
opportunities for service by Negroes 
to their special population group will 
be large. These opportunities may in- 
crease as the concentrations of popula- 
tion grow, especially in urban areas. 
Negro leaders will be demanded as 
teachers, physicians, dentists, clergy- 
men, lawyers, engineers, architects, li- 
brarians, social workers, in business 
and in all professional fields. Their 
services—if they will be good 
enough—will be sought by those who 
live beyond the veil of color as well as 
by those who live within it. Their 
number will increase if the facilities 
for training are available. 


This prediction finds a basis for con- 
tinued growth in the trends of past 
years. Between 1920 and 1930, there 
were marked increases in the profes- 
sions for Negroes. During this decade, 
the professional workers increased 
twice as rapid, or 69 per cent, as dur- 
ing the decade, 1910-1920 when they 
were 31 per cent. The number of Negro 
technicians in Chemistry and Metal- 
lurgy increased twice as rapidly as 
among whites. Mining, civil, electrical 
and mechanical engineers increased 90 
per cent for Negroes as against 65 per 
cent for the entire group. The phy- 
sicians increased less rapidly in the 
decade 1920-1930 than in the previous 
decade, the number in 1930 being 
3,805. There was a twelve fold increase 
in the number of dentists who were 
1,773 in 1930. This increase is signifi- 
cant but the racial disparity is more 


‘apparent when it is known that among 


the whites there was one dentist for 
each 1,700 persons. This disparity is 
greatest in the Southern states. For in- 
stance, in Virginia there was only one 
Negro dentist to 10,320 among the 
Negro population and one for every 
34,818 Negroes in Mississippi.® 

The employment of librarians, social 
workers, artists and musicians showed 
marked increase. Social workers in- 
creased from 1,200 in 1920 to 2,400 in 
1930. Musicians and teachers of music 
increased from 5,700 to 10,583. This 
rate was nearly three times the rate of 
increase among white musicians. Col- 
lege presidents and professors in- 
creased more than 100 per cent as the 
places of white presidents were taken 
by Negroes. Clergymen increased more 
rapidly among Negroes than among 

® Russell A. Dixon, “Recruits for Dentistry.’ 
The Dentoscope. Vol. XVI, No. 14, May 31, 1937, 
p. 11; Roscoe C. Brown, “The Health of the Na- 


tion—Problems and Proposals.’’ Ibid., Vol. XIX, 
No. 2, July 15, 1939, pp. 16-29. 
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whites and were proportionately more 
numerous among Negroes. There were 
25,034 in 1930, which was an increase 
of 28 per cent. Trained Negro clergy- 
men, however, were relatively small. 
Negro lawyers who numbered 915 in 
1910 had increased to 1,175 in 1930.’ 
However, when the population propor- 
tion is noted, there was only one Negro 
lawyer for 9,667 Negroes in the United 
States and one lawyer for every 695 
whites. There were in 1934, 1,230 
Negro lawyers and 159,375 white law- 
yers. In the Southern states, where 
the bulk of the Negro population re- 
sides there was located only one-sixth 
of the Negro lawyers, or one to each 
41,826 of the Negro population.® 
Women were represented in these 
professional workers. They were about 
45 per cent of this number. They were 
about one-half of the college profes- 
sors, artists, sculptors, teachers of art, 
and actors, and about four-fifths of the 
school teachers, librarians, social 
workers, bookkeepers and cashiers. 
The necessity of training Negro grad- 
uate nurses has been frequently em- 
phasized but without the resultant 
action which the health situation de- 
mands. The war has brought about 
action and this program will have its 
influence in the future after the war.® 
While there have been increases in 
the number of the Negro professional 
group, and it is quite probable that the 
1940 census when available will show 
additional numerical developments, 
the racial disparity in the proportion 
of trained professional leaders to the 


7 Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932. 
United States Department of Commerce. Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, 1935, pp. 292, 293, 
357, 358. 

8 “Wide Opportunities for Negro Lawyers.’ The 
Crisis. December, 1934, Vol. 41, No, 286, p. 371. 

®“Training Program announced for 100,000 
Nurse’s Aides.” National Negro Health News, Vol. 
10, No, 1, January, 1942, pp. 33-34, 
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total population will continue to be 
large for the Negroes until greater 
effort is made to close this gap. Negro 
youth will be faced in the future with 
widening opportunities for service in 
the professions. It is true that Negro 
physicians and dentists are found in 
large numbers in the large centers of 
population but in rural areas, and in 
the South, there will continue to be 
great need. 

The professional schools which 
specialize in the training of Negro 
youth for Medicine and Dentistry are 
only two in number, one at Howard 
University and the other, Meharry 
Medical College. The former is asso- 
ciated with a university organization 
and the latter is independent. Negroes 
have been admitted, and it needs no 
prophesy to indicate that they will 
continue to be admitted to Northern 
medical and dental schools.?® It is 
equally well known that the schools 
of law, pharmacy, religion and others 
giving professional training are rela- 
tively few among Negroes. These 
schools can only meet a part of the 
population demands. Another part of 
the need will be met by Negro stu- 
dents who graduate from institutions 
in the North and West. The difficulties 
in securing clinical material in the in- 
stitutions to which Negroes are ad- 
mitted with whites have affected the 
students’ opportunity of complying 
with the graduation requirements. If 
there should be the development of our 
concept of freedom and the suppres- 
sion of color bars, these opportunities 
may be widened particularly in the 
large centers of Negro population. 


1° John J. Mullowney, “Training for Medicine 
and Dentistry—An Supreeatte and a Challenge.” 
Opportunity, Vol. XIV, No. 12, December, 1936, 
pp. 370-874; E. H. L. Corwin, and Gertrude E, 
Sturges, Opportunities for the Medical Education 
of Negroes. New York, 1936. 
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There is reason at present to believe in 
this realization. Professional oppor- 
tunities will be varied and numerous 
in the future. This challenge must be 
met. It can be met by adequate grad- 
uate and professional educational pro- 
grams. 


TRENDS IN NEGRO EDUCATION 
AFFECTING THIS SITUATION 


There are trends in Negro education, 
which tend to affect the graduate and 
professional training of Negroes. These 
are well known to all students of the 
contemporary scene in Negro life. In 
the first place, there has been a large 
increase in elementary and secondary 
school enrollment. This increase is 
significant for graduate education, be- 
cause it means that an increase of 
teachers must be made for these 
pupils. If populations are not greatly 
reduced by war losses, this tendency 
will increase. A second easily recog- 
nized trend is the increase of college 
enrollment. Since 1916, Negro institu- 
tions have developed their enrollment 
from one with four-fifths of their stu- 
dents on the sub-college level to an en- 
rollment with three-fourths and more 
of their students on the college level. 
The increase through recent years of 
bachelors’ degrees awarded to Negroes 
has meant that there was a growing 
number of Negroes who were poten- 
tially capable and prepared for pur- 
suing graduate and _ professional 
courses. 

Closely associated with these trends, 
there was a demand for teachers. 
There were fewer Negro teachers than 
whites for the number of pupils taught 
in the States where racial separation 
was mandatory. The National Survey 
of Education in 1930 showed that in 
the Southern states there was one 


white teacher for every 60 pupils and 
one Negro teacher for every 212 
pupils. It was then apparent that there 
should be a larger number of Negro 
teachers if efficiency was to be con- 
nected with their work. State and city 
requirements for teachers have been 
steadily advancing as have those for 
all professions. The requirements 
called for graduate work and an ad- 
vanced degree for teaching. Profes- 
sional requirements all tended towards 
a blocking of the entrances to the pro- 
fessions by examinations and various 
prerequisite experiences. 

Moreover, state supported colleges 
have developed with first rating out of 
normal and agricultural] schools. From 
these colleges have come graduates 
who have been qualified for admission 
to advanced training in the best of 
colleges. On the basis of their personal 
choices and background training, they 
have been selecting professional and 
technical futures in larger numbers. If 
there is such vocational assistance by 
the government in the period following 
this war as in World War I, we may 
again expect major advances for Ne- 
gro youth in all fields of endeavor, 
whether in the segregated or the non- 
segregated school. 

These trends have had influence in 
motivating interest and opportunities 
for the graduate and professional 
training of Negroes. Indications point 
to the continuance of these trends. 


THE ALTERNATIVES?! 


There are four alternatives which 
can be envisioned in any outlook for 


11Guy B. Johnson, “Graduate Study for South- 
ern Negro Students. ” Proceedings of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes, 1987, pp. 38-51; 
Charles H. Wesley, ‘Graduate ‘Education for Ne- 

groes in Southern a ma ag Harvard Educa- 
tonal Review. Vol. 10, No, 1, January, 1940, pp. 
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the graduate and professional educa- 
tion of Negroes. These alternatives are 
representative of the roads along which 
these types of education may travel. 
Progress may be made along each of 
them and some one or more may not be 
developed as a way of education. 


These four alternatives are: 

(1) The Admission of Negroes to 
State Universities. 

(2) Cooperative Action by the 
States for the Maintenance of Separate 
Graduate and Professional Schools for 
Negro Students. 

(3) Creation by Government Sub- 
sidy and Public Philanthropy of Se- 
lected Regional Centers. 

(4) The Development of Graduate 
and Professional Schools and Depart- 
ments in Negro Universities and in 
Association with Negro State Colleges. 


(1) The Admission of Negroes to 
State Universities: 

This proposal has received some 
consideration as a result of the cir- 
cumstances created by the applica- 
tions for admission by Negro students 
to several universities in the South, 
through the assistance of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. When the first case 
was started in 1933 at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, it 
seemed to be a far-fetched dream that 
this objective might be attained. How- 
ever, there was some evidence that 
some student opinion in several uni- 
versities, although in the minority, was 
willing to try the experiment with 
Negro students. The experience of the 
University of Maryland Law School 
with its Negro student was cited, and 
there were individual indications of 
sympathetic attitudes. The opinion of 
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a youth minority could not control 
this situation, which had become 
warped and twisted with tradition, 
custom and legal sanction. Before this 
admission could be attained, state laws 
prohibiting the attendance of the races 
in the same school would have to be 
repealed. The racial concepts of the 
older dominant group and the rigid 
caste system of the South had estab- 
lished a separation which had become 
deeply entrenched through the years. 
The political demagogue, still so pos- 
sible in the South, did not hesitate, 
as in Georgia, to take advantage of 
this opinion. 

The democratic idea, it was alleged, 
could be best attained in the racial 
situation by the “separate but equal” 
concepts. Nevertheless, the mainte- 
nance of a dual system of higher edu- 
cation has increased the tax burdens 
of the section least able to bear them 
and the approximation of equality 
could become almost unbearable. It 
was said that equality could be met 
only with real sacrifice unless there 
was federal aid. The university under 
private control is as equally dis- 
advantaged by present economic situa- 
tions.’ 

Under the impact of the necessity 
to show that Democracy does not sub- 
scribe to a type of racial philosophy 
similar to Totalitarianism, there must 
be some relaxation of racial restric- 
tions but Southern public opinion 
shows slow change in this matter. If 
the enlightened South, and there are 
individuals who live on the frontiers 
of this question, would have sufficient 
courage to champion the opening of 


state graduate and professional schools 


13 Frederick P. Keffel, “Will the American Col- 
lege Survive?” The American Scholar, Vol. 11, No. 
2, Spring, 1942, pp. 158-167, 
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to Negroes along with whites, one 
could still hear, from the hills and the 
by-paths as well as the urban areas, 
voices by the hundreds rising in pro- 
test and opposition. However, such a 
clash of opinion must come sooner or 
later. Some believe that an economic 
revolution may lead to a solution. 
Others believe in the gradualism and 
opportunistic approaches which have 
led to improvements in Negro edu- 
cation in recent periods. It does appear 
rather paradoxical to find in a democ- 
racy those who live on one side of a 
river or geographical line attending 
school together—many of whom are 
from across these demarcations—and 
those on the other side studying in 
complete separation, while few seem 
disturbed about the situation. In the 
meantime, those of either color, who 
point out the absurdities, although 
they are well intentioned, are regarded 
as lepers and are hounded and driven 
into silence by an ignorant, demagogic 
leadership. Rather than become mar- 
tyrs to a cause, both the white and 
Negro leaders who share the forward 
looking view lapse into silence and 
become vocal in the maintenance of 
the status quo. Still others are op- 
timistic that the war, if it goes on long 
enough, may bring about significant 
changes. This, however, is wishful 
thinking with a vengeance which is 
paralyzing to those who would defend 
their land against its aggressors. But 
then, are not the enemies of our “free” 
land at home as well as abroad? 
Nevertheless, in the immediate view, 
now open to us, graduate and profes- 
sional education for Negroes will not 
be met, in the present state of public 
opinion in the South, by the admission 
of Negroes to state institutions at- 
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tended also by whites. The will to 
have it so will be one of the challenges 
which democratic education must face 
in the future. In spite of the apparent 
popular will there is no sound basis for 
the continuation of dual systems ex- 
cluding each race from the other’s 
schools on the higher levels of grad- 
uate and professional education. 


(2) Cooperative Action by the States 
for the Maintenance of Separate 
Graduate and Professional Schools 
for Negro Students: 


This proposal would provide for 
state cooperation in the establishment 
and maintenance of separate institu- 
tions for Negro students. Many state 
institutions for white students in the 
South are far below the standards for 
such institutions. Several of these 
schools give instruction in only two 
years of medicine. Some do not have 
one or more important professional 
schools. Inadequate laboratories and 
buildings are common features of 
many such schools. The budgets are 
small and resources are limited. These 
conditions have led some thoughtful 
persons to conclude that Negroes are 
being favored by being compelled to 
go to Northern institutions where edu- 
cational facilities are superior to those 
in the South. 

Since these schools are not standard, 
it has seemed to some not to be wise 
to build up a still more inferior institu- 
tion for Negroes. It has then been 
proposed that several states cooperate 
in the establishment of a separate in- 
stitution for Negroes in a given area— 
a type of regional institution. No 
progress has been made in consummat- 
ing action upon this cooperative basis. 
State pride, which is a pronounced 
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factor in the South, does not desire to 
acknowledge its inability to take care 
of its Negroes through dependence on 
other states. 


(3) Creation by Government Subsidy 
and Public Philanthropy of Se- 
lected Regional Centers: 


The development of university 
centers of education for Negroes at 
Washington, D.C., Nashville, Tennes- 
see and Atlanta, Georgia, has laid the 
basis for the desire to expand these 
institutions into regional centers serv- 
ing the upper, the middle and the 
lower South. These centers have the 
possibility of developing into adequate 
units for the graduate and professional 
education of Negroes. It has been said 
that action by Congress establishing 
and maintaining these centers could 
make legal the maintenance of these 
institutions and answer could be thus 
given to the doctrine of the state’s re- 
sponsibility for education within its 
borders enunciated in Gaines vs. S. W. 
Canada, Registrar of the University 
and the Curators of the University of 
Missouri. 

The National Government has al- 
ready undertaken to build such a 
center in Washington, D.C. Public 
Philanthropy has devoted its major 
interests in this field to Nashville and 
Atlanta. These represent beginnings 
which have rendered distinctive serv- 
ice to the graduate and professional 
training of Negroes, although Atlanta 
has not yet expanded its services fully 
in the latter field. Developments may 
be expected to continue in these areas. 
In pursuing its objectives of aiding 
Negro students, it is conceivable that 
provision may be made by government 
as well as philanthropy for the estab- 
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lishment of scholarships in these pri- 
vately controlled institutions for Negro 
graduate and professional students. It 
would then not be necessary to send 
Negro students out of such states as 
Georgia and Tennessee on out-of-state 
scholarships, Provision for instruction 
on scholarships could be made within 
the states and yet not in institutions 
for white students. Some minds imbued 
with the idea of racial separation are 
now contemplating these projects. 

An instance of state activity in re- 
lation to one of these projects, which 
may be demonstrating a tendency was 
the plan of a special committee of the 
Tennessee State Board of Education 
to create a university for Negroes at 
Nashville around the State A. & I. 
College, with the cooperation of Fisk 
University and Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. There are possibilities of develop- 
ment in this situation but there will 
be some Negroes who will oppose this 
project of a Negro university in Ten- 
nessee as a subterfuge to prevent pres- 
sure upon the University of Tennessee 
to admit Negroes. In this instance, as 
in so many others, Negro education is 
faced with the dilemma of securing aid 
for the development of a historic cen- 
ter and of not aiding the state in the 
evasion of its responsibilities for the 
education of its citizens within its own 
boundaries. 


(4) The Development of Graduate 
and Professional Schools and De- 
partments in Negro Universities 
and in Association with Negro 
State Colleges. 

This step is the most immediate one 
which will be taken. It is already un- 
der way. Establishments of this type 
have been launched in Maryland, 
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North Carolina, Missouri, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Alabama and Texas. The 
contemporary survey of graduate and 
professional schools for Negroes in an- 
other section of this yearbook de- 
scribes these projects. Moreover, a 
large number of Negro graduate stu- 
dents attend privately controlled in- 
stitutions, which have undertaken 
graduate courses as developments of 
undergraduate work. These graduate 
departments are the answers to the 
Gaines decision in Missouri. The re- 
sult has been that the state supported 
institutions for Negroes have received 
larger grants for the support, advance- 
ment and extension of their collegiate 
work. 

Unless the citizens of the states in- 
terested in Negro education are alert 
these endeavors may result in make- 
shift projects which carry the name 
but not the reality of higher education, 
and certainly not the “equality of 
Right” proposed by the United States 
Supreme Court. The demands for ade- 
quately trained leaders have led the 
states to expand their educational] pro- 
grams so that in many cases they are 
similar to the privately supported in- 
stitutions. These are to be paralleled 
further by a limited expansion of the 
institutions for Negroes. As the de- 
mands increase on the Negro colleges 
for trained leaders and for the appli- 
cation of trained intelligence to the 
needs of Negro life, it is possible to 
conceive of further developments in 
these colleges. State support for under- 
graduate work in these colleges has 
been far below the needs so that this 
work has not been equal to the stand- 
ards of colleges for white students in 
the same areas. Thousands of dollars 
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would be required to bring these in- 
stitutions to the place where they 
could be rated in the same class as 
the state institutions for whites. With 
graduate and professional education 
for white students on a sub-standard 
level in the Southern states, where 
only three universities are members of 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties and only about twice this number 
are really qualified to give the doc- 
torate, it cannot be expected that 
graduate education for Negroes will 
be of a high standard in these states. 


Basic INSTITUTIONAL NECESSITIES 


The demands of graduate and pro- 
fessional work call for curricula, fac- 
ulty and resources far beyond those 
provided for undergraduate work. A 
trained faculty provided with ade- 
quate salaries and time to give to 
graduate instruction and research is a 
primary requisite. This faculty must 
be given time for conferences and the 
establishment of relations of graduate 
student and instructor on personal 
bases, and for this purpose the instruc- 
tor must be released from some, and 
in special cases, all undergraduate 
teaching. In a minority group, in 
which the mere acquirement of the 
Ph.D. is still news of the first rank 
and where “firsts” in certain scholarly 
fields continue to be unique, there is 
still a long way to go before basic 
faculty needs can be met. There must 
be the usual rewards to these faculties 
for productive research and writing as 
well as good teaching. To this end, 
there will have to be an administrative 
change of front, There must be a ces- 
sation to the fawning flattery so com- 
mon in the past. 
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The library has been called “the 
power house of a graduate school.”* 
The libraries of the South fall far be- 
low the country’s average, whether 
measured by volumes or income per 
capita, scholarly journals or circula- 
tion. The libraries for Negroes, col- 
lege and public, are still more inade- 
quate. If graduate work is to be pur- 
sued in them, there should be sufficient 
source materials for students to make 
investigations of projects in the divi- 
sions of the major fields of study. 
When it is realized that in 1935, 
Georgia with a Negro population of 
1,071,115 was meeting only 15.20 per 
cent of their library requirements and 
that Mississippi with 1,009,718 Ne- 
groes was fulfilling only 4.68 per cent 
of the library needs of Negroes, it is 
apparent that graduate work is like an 
infant crying in the night.’* The Negro 
graduate faculty member faces the ad- 
ditional barrier of race when he would 
seek to enter the libraries which are 
more adequate for use. Well equipped 
laboratories are equally needed with 
substantial support if advanced work 
is to be undertaken. 

In other words, legislative enact- 
ments and the grant of a few thousand 
dollars will not establish institutions 
of higher learning. Such action will 
prove to be a travesty upon the pur- 
poses of graduate study. Budgets must 
be increased, for the costs of graduate 
and professional education are cumu- 
lative. Substantial increases in salaries, 
grants-in-aid of research, fellowships 


13 Charles W. Pitkin, ‘Survey of Graduate and 
Research Work in the South.” A paper read at a 
Symposium on Higher Education in the South, 
1938, p. 7. 

14 See Eliza Atkins Gleason, The Southern Negro 
and the Public Library. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. 


and scholarships, assistantships, re- 
search and lecture professorships are 
additional needs for future develop- 
ments in these areas of education. 

What of the future of this work in 
relation to money? In the future ahead 
there will be many changes. Income 
from private endowments will be less. 
Tax supported institutions will find 
that less funds will be available. The 
foundations with their decreasing cap- 
ital sums will be less able to help. Stu- 
dents will be less able to pay their 
way. Perhaps, we shall have to do 
more on less money. In the meantime, 
State, Municipal and Federal aid may 
develop in larger quantity. 

The graduate and _ professional 
schools serving Negroes will not rest 
in fields of complacency in the future. 
They will experience all of the uncer- 
tainty which has been recently so 
characteristic of our twentieth century 
education. There will be trial and 
error in the selection of students for 
this advanced work. Standards must 
be developed for instructional processes 
and guidance procedures. The master’s 
work must not be a mere extension of 
baccalaureate work or the addition of 
a fifth year. The offering of courses 
on the Doctorate level should not be 
undertaken with any groping in the 
dark, and should be preceded by the 
most thorough standardization of the 
bachelor and master courses of study. 
Differentiation should be made in the 
graduate degrees which are granted by 
state teachers colleges, land-grant col- 
leges, state colleges and those offered 
by liberal arts institutions and ortho- 
dox graduate schools. “Teacher educa- 
tion” motivated by state laws and reg- 
ulations of boards of education have 
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induced numbers of teachers to seek 
the master’s degree in a hurry, The 
determination of a policy in relation 
to this need should be a first order of 
business for Negro graduate schools. 

The principle of a few graduates who 
are of a high order entering upon their 
chosen profession is far better than 
the practice of conferring degrees up- 
on the hordes of teachers who must 
have them for “job” reasons. The 
sound character of the M.A. and the 
Ph.D. degree, as contrasted with a 
“service” degree, must be protected 
from the sponsors of graduate educa- 
tion for teachers, although college, 
secondary teaching and administrative 
careers are legitimate causes for prep- 
aration. Mediocrity must be avoided 
and a selectivity adopted which will 
lead to high attainment in the gradu- 
ate student body. Overspecialization 


should be avoided and departmental: 


cooperation encouraged. There is con- 
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siderable evidence to show that many 
of these procedures are on the way to 
adoption and consideration in the ad- 
vanced schools. 

Just what the future will be for these 
schools by the next, hundred years, 
neither you nor I can say with any 
certainty. The outcome of present 
events will influence these situations, 
Until the certainties are more fixed, 
we should continue to develop faculties 
of broad training and scholarly inter- 
ests, individuals who are students, in- 
vestigators and teachers. We should 
seek, without competition among our- 
selves and emphasis upon degrees, 
courses and units, the students who 
desire to learn. From these will come 
the Negro scholars whose intellectual 
integrity and expanding brotherhood 
will cross the barriers of the segre- 
gated school and the separated life 
to make a way of life serviceable to 
all the people. 











